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THE    VIGOR    AND     EXPRESSIVENESS    OF    OLDER 
ENGLISH.* 

BY    ROBERT    FLETCHER,  M.  D. 

A  new  observance  has,  to  a  limited  extent,  obtained  a  foot-hold 
in  our  society,  the  delivery,  namely,  of  an  address  at  the  meeting 
nearest  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  which  shall  not  necessarily  relate 
to  anthropology,  except  in  its  broadest  sense,  but  belong  rather  to 
the  domain  of  art  or  letters,  and  be,  it  is  hoped,  of  interest  to  in- 
vited guests  as  well  as  to  members  at  this  hospitable  season.  We 
can  for  one  evening  leave  our  Indian  brother  at  peace — would  that 
he  may  continue  so  !  with  his  games  and  his  folk-lore — and  attempt 
an  adventure  into  the  regions  of  poetry  or  romance.  From  one 
point  of  view  this  partial  apology  for  the  subject  of  the  evening's 
address  is  perhaps  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  all  that  relates  to  the 
evolution  of  our  noble  English  language  is  a  legitimate  branch  of 
philology,  even  though  the  method  of  treating  it  may  be  more  lite- 
rary than  technical. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  us  in  the  course  of  our  reading  have 
been  led  to  enquire  why  it  is  that  modern  English,  modern  good 
English,  is  generally  more  diffuse,  less  terse,  less  able  to  clothe  a 
thought  in  a  few  striking  words,  than  its  vigorous  progenitor,  the 
English  of  early  writers.  The  subject  is  a  copious  one,  indeed  almost 
boundless  in  its  capacity  for  comparison,  and  cannot  admit  of  more 
than  a  sparing  consideration  within  the  limits  of  this  evening's  ad- 
dress ;  but  it  is  also  one  of  general  interest,  and  in  the  discussion  which 

*  Read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  December 
16,  1S90. 
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may  follow,  illustrations  may  be  contributed  either  for  or  against  the 
views  suggested. 

You  will  observe  that  the  phrase ,  employed  is  "  older  English," 
not  "  old  English."  It  does  not  refer  to  the  time  of  Chaucer  or  of 
his  immediate  successors,  but,  to  be  precise,  my  illustrations  will  be 
selected  from  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  their  followers 
for  the  next  half  century.  It  must  not  be  suppo.sed  that  archaic 
English  does  not  possess  the  characters  of  terseness  and  vigor  to  a 
high  degree,  but  the  ruggedness  of  early  composition,  and,  in  poetry, 
the  requirements  of  the  rhythm,  obliging  accentuation  of  syllables 
no  longer  so  treated,  would  make  the  comparison  with  modern  writ- 
ings inconvenient  and  perhaps  unconvincing. 

Writers  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
in  its  wonderful  outburst  of  poetry  as  if  it  were  peculiarly  an  English 
phenomenon.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  era  of  the 
revival  of  letters  and  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  through- 
out Europe.  It  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  Italy  above  all  countries  was  the  seat  of  the  most  munificent 
;ind  successful  pursuit  of  all  branches  of  knowledge.  The  influence 
of  Italian  literature  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  works  of  the  great 
English  writers  of  the  time  in  question. 

The  marvelous  suddenness  and  e,\tent  of  the  change  which  took 
place  in  English  poetry,  and  especially  in  dramatic  writing,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  constant  interest  to  the  student.  The  harsh  crabbed  lines 
of  the  Miracle  plays,  and  the  Moralities,  were  followed  by  attempts 
at  something  like  dramatic  construction,  which  attained  its  culmi- 
nating point  in  the  works  of  Sackville,  Gascoigne,  Peele,  Lilly,  and 
Nash.  Suddenly,  like  a  burst  of  sunshine,  broke  forth  "Marlowe's 
mighty  line,"  to  be  followed  in  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  plays  of 
the  masters  of  the  romantic  drama — Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Hey- 
wood,  Chapman,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Ford,  Massinger, 
Middleton,  and  other  and  less  distinguished  writers.  During  fifty 
years  and  more,  from  the  appearance  of  Marlowe's  Tamburlane,  in 
1588,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting  point  of  the  romantic 
drama,  a  mass  of  plays  was  produced  which  for  brilliancy,  pathos, 
humor,  exquisite  poetry,  and  fertility  of  invention,  is  unequalled  by 
the  literature  of  any  period  or  of  any  nation.  It  was  the  spring- 
time of  the  world  of  English  letters,  and  the  reason  for  its  luxuriance 
is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  renaissance  and  the  reformation 
were  contemporary  phenomena.     The  former  had  its  origin  in  Italy 
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and  the  latter  in  Germany.  The  Italian  cared  little,  comparatively 
speaking,  for  the  restoration  of  religious  purity,  but  he  fairly  reveled 
in  the  revival  of  forgotten  arts  and  learning.  England  at  the  period 
in  question  shared  the  benefits  of  both  those  great  upheavals.  Henry 
the  Eighth  had  introduced  the  Reformation,  and  under  the  milder  ' 
reign  of  liis  great  daughter.  Englishmen,  rejoicing  in  their  new-born 
freedom  of  thought  and  inspired  by  the  masterpieces  of  classical  lit- 
erature which,  in  original  and  translation,  came  in  profusion  from 
Italy,  wrote  as  men  never  wrote  before  or  since,  and  filled — 

"The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still." 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  was  its  absolute 
freedom  and  spontaneity.  No  censor  of  the  press  existed  to  prune 
the  too  glowing  expressions,  or  to  expunge  passages  too  daring  in 
their  reflections  upon  great  persons.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
under  conditions  such  as  those  which  have  been  hastily  sketched, 
the  language  should  have  had  the  vigor  and  expressiveness  which 
belonged  to  its  period  of  3-outh. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  show  by  quotations,  necessarily  short,  the 
wonderful  change  which  has  been  described  as  taking  place  in  so 
brief  a  period  in  the  character  of  English  poetry,  but  I  will  attempt 
it  by  first  reading  two  or  three  stanzas  from  Sackville's  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,  perhaps  altogether  the  finest  poem  of  immediately  pre- 
Elizabethan  times. 

The  poet,  like  Dante's  hero,  is  led  by  a  superhuman  personage, 
in  this  case  a  goddess,  to  the  infernal  regions.  This  is  his  personi- 
fication of  Death  and  War  : 

"  And  by  and  by  a  dumb,  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heavy  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  aright, 
That  daunts  all  earthl}^  creatures  to  his  law ; 
Against  whose  force  in  vain  it  is  to  fight, 
No  peers,  no  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight, 
No  towns,  no  realms,  cities,  nor  strongest  tower, 
But  all  perforce  must  )-ield  unto  his  power. 

His  dart  anon  out  of  the  corpse  he  took. 

And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 

With  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook, 

That  most  of  all  my  fears  effrayed  me  ; 

His  body  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  perdye, 

The  naked  shape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain. 

All  save  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  vein*' 
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Lastly  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  }-clad, 

With  visage  grim,  stem  looks,  and  blacklj'  hued  ; 

In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 

That  to  the  hilt  was  all  with  blood  imbrued  ; 

And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued), 

Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 

He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all. 

Cities  he  sacked,  and  realms  that  whilom  flowed 
In  honor,  glorj',  and  rule  above  the  best, 
He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fame  devoured. 
Consumed,  destroyed,  wasted,  and  never  ceased 
'Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppressed. 
His  face  forehewed  with  wounds,  and  by  his  side. 
There  hung  his  targe  with  gsshes  deep  and  wide." 

Strongl)'  imaginative  this,  and  fall  of  the  love  for  personifj-ing 
which,  a  few  years  later,  Spenser,  in  his  noble  poem,  carried  to  per- 
fection. But  it  is  the  style,  the  e.xpression,  which  is  our  subject. 
Only  trt'enty-five  years  later  Marlowe  wrote  thus  : 

"  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate. 
For  will  in  us  is  overruled  by  fate, 
When  two  are  stripped,  long  e'er  the  course  begin, 
We  wish  that  one  should  lose,  the  other  win  ; 
And  one  especially  do  we  affect 
Of  two  gold  ingots,  like  in  each  respect ; 
The  reason  no  man  knows,  let  it  suffice, 
What  we  behold  is  censured  by  our  ej'es. 
Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight  ; 
Who  ever  loved  that  loved  uot  at  first  sight? " 

You  remember  liow  Shakespeare,  half  tenderly,  refers  to  tliis  pas- 
sage, where  Rosalind  says  : 

"  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  .sawe  of  might ; 
'  Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?  '  " 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  just  to  select  this  exquisite  rhymed  passage, 
full  of  sweetness,  for  the  comparison.  Let  us  take  tiie  blank  verse 
where  Tamburlane  a.sks  himself,  "  What  is  beauty?  " 

"  If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  master's  thoughts. 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspired  their  hearts, 
Their  minds,  and  muses,  on  admired  themes  ; 
If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  'stil 


CORRIvCTION. 

Ill  last  line  of  page  5  ami  5tli  line  of  jiage  6,  for  "nionntuin's  liciRlit," 
read  "mountain's  top." 
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From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
And  all  combined  in  beauty's  worthiness, 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  least. 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest!" 

That  charming  writer,  Adelaide  Procter,  has  in  our  own  day  ex- 
pressed a  similar  thought  : 

No  great  Thinker  ever  lived  and  taught  you 

All  the  wonder  that  his  soul  received  ; 
No  true  Painter  ever  set  on  canvas 

All  the  glorious  \-ision  he  conceived. 

Sackville  is  a  fair  example  of  the  poets  of  his  day  ;  his  style  is  not 
more  harsh  or  obscure  than  that  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  others  of  his 
contemporaries.  Marlowe  is  not  the  best,  although  the  earliest,  of 
the  dramatists  of  the  succeeding  period;  but  what  a  change  in  twenty- 
five  years  ! 

In  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus  there  is  a  passage  which  shows  a 
grander  conception  of  hell  than  is  to  be  found  in  either  Milton  or 
Dante.  The  place  of  torment  pictured  by  those  two  great  poets 
was  purely  material.  When  Mephistophilis  tells  Faustus  that  he  was 
one  of  the  fallen  angels  cast  down  into  the  nether  region,  the  latter 
says  :  "  How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  out  of  hell?"  Mephis- 
tophilis replies: 

"  Why  this  is  Hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it ; 
Thiuk'st  thou  that  I,  who  saw  the  face  of  God 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  Heaven, 
Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  Hells 
In  being  deprived  of  everlasting  bliss  ?  " 

Apart  from  the  bold  originality  of  thought  which  marked  this 
period,  what  subtle  causes  can  be  detected  to  account  for  this  ex- 
pressiveness of  words  and  style?  It  is  a  trite  dictum  that  it  is  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  that  our  language  owes  its  beauty  and  strength.  Its 
strength?  yes;  but  not  its  tenderness  or  beauty.  It  is  to  the  Latin 
generally  that  we  must  look  for  these  qualities.  Take  an  example 
from  Shakespeare  ;  that  beautiful  description  of  morning  : 

"  Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  height." 
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In  this  perfect  picture  there  are  many  Saxon  words ;  but  who  does 
not  see  that  the  one  master  epithet  which  gives  the  feeling  to  it  is 
the  now  ahnost  obsolete  Latin  word  jocund  ?  The  jocund  day,  the 
joyous,  laughing  day,  which  in  its  eagerness  to  brighten  the  world 
"stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain's  height." 

The  joyousness  of  morning  is  well  brought  in  by  Chaucer  in  these 
lines,  slightly  modernized  to  avoid  the  antique  rhythm  : 

"  The  busy  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluteth  iu  her  song  the  morning  gray  ; 
And  fierv  Phoebus  riseth  up  so  bright 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  of  the  sight." 

Observe  tlie  force  of  the  preposition  "  of" — "  that  all  the  orient 
laugheth  ^the  sight  " — partakes  and  shares  in  its  joyousness. 

Compare  with  this  a  well-known  description  of  morning  by  a 
modern  poet  : 

' '  Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  iu  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved." 

A  pretty  picture,  but  diffusely  elegant. 

It  is  a  lover  who  sees  the  approach  of  the  "jocund  day,"  but  the 
philosophic  Horatio  sees  the  dawning  of  the  morn  after  his  encounter 
with  the  elder  Hamlet's  ghost  with  more  sober  feelings: 

"  But  look,  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  you  high  eastward  hill." 

I  do  not  propose  to  make  comparison  between  the  poetry  of  the 
Elizabethan  days  and  modern  poetry  for  the  sake  of  disparaging  the 
latter.  The  debt  we  all  owe  to  the  poets  of  our  own  and  closely  pre- 
ceding times  is  measureless  in  extent,  and  to  be  acknowledged  grate- 
fully and  with  tenderness.  But  in  the  older  English  there  is  an  almost 
epigrammatic  terseness,  a  bold  use  of  epithets,  a  liberal  coinage  of 
new  combinations  of  parts  of  speech,  a  daring  use  of  metaphor,  which 
gradually  gave  place  to  tamer  though  perhaps  moj'c  mellifluous  com- 
position. 

Here  is  another  instance  where  one  word,  and  that  a  Latin  one, 
gives  expression  to  the  line,  but  the  whole  passage  is  so  remarkably 
fine  that  it  must  be  quoted  entire.  It  is  from  "  Christ's  Victorie," 
by  Giles  Fletcher,  1610,  and  consists  of  a  personification  of  Justice. 
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Mercy  has  been  pleading  eloquently  for  ]\Ian  before  the  Eternal 
Father,  when  Justice  stands  forth  : 

' '  She  was  a  virgin  of  austere  regard  ; 

Not  as  tlie  world  esteems  her,  deaf  and  blind  ; 

But  as  the  eagle,  that  hath  oft  compared 

Her  eye  with  Heaven's  ;  so,  and  more  brightly  shined 

Her  lamping  sight ;  for  she  the  same  could  wind 
Into  the  solid  heart,  and  with  her  ears 
The  silence  of  the  thought  loud  speaking  hears. 

And  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  even  scales  she  wears." 

The  effect  of  her  eloquence  is  grandly  told  : 

"She  ended,  and  the  heavenly  hierarchies 
Burning  in  zeal  thickly  imbranded  were  ; 
Like  to  an  army  that  alarum  cries. 
And  every  one  shapes  his  ydreaded  spear, 
And  the  Almightj-'s  self,  as  he  would  tear 

The  earth  and  her  firm  basis  quite  asunder, 
Flamed  all  in  just  revenge  and  mighty  thunder. 
Heaven  stole  itself  from  earth  by  clouds  that  moistened  under." 

In  the  first  line  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Latin  word  austere 
is  the  key-note  of  expression  : 

"  She  was  a  \'irgin  of  austere  regard." 
The  word  "lamping  " 

"  So,  and  more  brighth-  shined 
Her  lampiug  sight," 

is  almost  entirely  obsolete.     Spenser  uses  it,  and  the  verb  to  lamp — 
that  is,  to  shine,  to  glitter — may  be  found  in  archaic  dictionaries. 

The  only  modern  instance  of  its  use  which  I  have  met  with  is  in 
"  Unimore,"  a  poem  by  Professor  Wilson,  the  "  Christopher  North  " 
of  the  palmy  days  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.     He  describes  the  chief 

as  : 

Moody  and  wild,  and  with  large  restless  eyes 
Coal-black  and  lamping. 

There  is  also  in  the  second  stanza  a  good  example  of  the  art  with 
which  words  were  compounded  or  intensified  in  the  epithet  "  im- 
branded." It  brings  vividly  before  the  imagination  the  serried  ranks 
of  angelic  warriors,  "hierarchies,"  as  the  poet  terms  them,  with 
brands  or  flaming  swords  in  their  hands,  pressing  eagerly  forward  : 
"Burning  with  zeal,  thickly  imbranded  were." 
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I  do  not  know  of  another  instance  of  the  use  of  this  striking  word. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Milton,  who  borrowed  much  imagery  from 
this  powerful  but  little-read  poem. 

The  final  triumph  of  Mercy  over  Justice  is  finely  conceived  : 

"  With  that,  the  might)'  thunder  dropt  away 

From  God's  unwarie  arme,  now  milder  growue, 

And  melted  into  tears  ;  as  if  to  pray 

For  pardon,  and  for  pittie,  it  had  knowue, 

That  should  have  been  for  sacred  vengeance  throwne  ; 
Thereto  the  armies  angelic  devow'd 
Their  former  rage,  and  all  to  Mercie  bow'd  ; 

Their  broken  weapons  at  her  feet  they  gladly  strow'd." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you  one  more  quotation  from  this 
poem,  the  less  so  because  a  very  able  critic  has  declaredit  to  be 
"  the  peerless  stanza  of  English  sacred  poetry."  It  is  from  the  close 
of  the  poem,  in  which  is  portrayed  the  final  triumph  of  the  redeemed 
multitude.     You  will  observe  the  forcible  compounds  which  prevail : 

' '  No  sorrow  nowe  hangs  clowding  on  their  browe, 

No  bloodless  maladie  empales  their  face, 

No  age  drops  on  their  hayrs  his  silver  snowe. 

No  nakedness  their  bodies  doth  embase, 

No  povertie  themselves  and  theirs  disgrace. 

No  fear  of  death  the  joy  of  life  devours, 

No  unchast  sleep  their  precious  time  deflowers, 

No  losse,  no  grief,  no  change,  wait  on  their  winged  hours." 

I  have  spoken  of  the  bold  use  of  new  combinations  of  parts  of 
speech.  You  will  have  noticed  one  of  them  in  the  preceding  quo- 
tation : 

"Thereto  the  armies  angelic  devowed 
Their  former  rage." 

In  that  very  touching  play,  "A  woman  killed  by  kindness,"  the 
author  of  which  was  Thomas  Heywood,  a  contemporary  of  Shakes- 
peare, Frankford,  who  has  just  discovered  the  unfaithfulness  of  his 
wife,  exclaims: 

"  O  God  !  O  God  !  that  it  were  possible 
To  undo  things  done  ;  to  call  back  yesterday  ! 
That  Time  could  turn  up  his  swift  sandy  glass, 
To  untcll  the  da\s,  and  to  redeem  the  hours  !  " 

The  cxjircssion  "  to  tell  the  hours  or  days"  is  common  enough, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  to 
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unte]l,"  and  it  adds  great  force  to  this  outcry  of  a  broken  heart. 
In  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  that  luckless  king  when  parting  from 
Queen  Isabella,  who  is  about  to  leave  her  fallen  husband,  says : 
"Let  me  uiikiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me." 

One  more  example  of  this  coinage  of  verbs  must  suffice.  You 
doubtless  remember  that  exquisite  lyric  by  Robert  Herrick,  in  which 
the  Robin  Redbreast  finds  Amaryllis  sleeping  by  a  fountain,  and,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  dead,  after  his  charitable  wont,  "  brought  leaves 
and  moss  to  cover  her."     She  opens  her  eyes  : 

"  At  whicli  poor  Robiu  flew  awaj-, 
And  seeing  her  not  dead,  but  all  disleaved, 
He  chirpt  for  joy  to  see  himself  deceived." 

Epithets  form  a  cognate  part  of  this  division  of  striking  phrases. 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  refer  to  Diogenes  and  his  tub  by  any 
more  condensed  expression.  There  is  an  epigram,  the  author  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  in  a  collection  printed  in  1640,  which, 
while  it  has  no  great  merit,  is  curious  in  this  particular : 

UPOX   DIOGENES   AND   CRCESUS. 

UTien  the  tubb'd  cynic  went  to  hell,  and  there 
Found  the  pale  shost  of  golden  Croesus  bare, 
He  stops,  and  jeering  'till  he  shrugs  again, 
Says,  "  O,  thou  richest  king  of  kings,  what  gain 
Have  all  thy  large  heaps  brought  thee,  since  I  spy 
Thee  here  alone,  and  poorer  now  than  I  ? 
For  all  I  had  I  with  me  bring,  but  thou 
Of  all  thy  wealth  hast  not  one  farthing  now." 

Note  the  compactness  of  expression  of  the  last  line  of  another  epi- 
gram from  the  same  collection  : 

ON   A    PROUD   MAID. 

She  that  will  eat  her  breakfast  in  her  bed, 
And  spend  the  morn  in  dressing  of  her  head. 
And  sit  at  dinner  like  a  maiden-bride, 
And  talk  of  nothing  all  day  but  of  pride, 
God  in  his  mercy  may  do  much  to  save  her, 
But  what  a  case  is  he  in  that  must  have  her  ! 

I  think  another  source  of  vigor  was  the  boldness  with  which  un- 
usual inflections  were  made  ;  nouns,  for  example,  being  converted 
into  verbs,  as  in  this  extract  from  a  sermon  by  Hugh  Latimer,  where 
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prelate  and  lord  are  so  treated.  It  is  from  his  "Sermon  on  the 
ploughers,"  delivered  in  1549.  He  sternly  rebukes  the  prelates  and 
nobles  for  "  neglecting  the  plough,"  or,  metaphorically,  for  not  per- 
forming their  duties. 

"Amend,  therefore,  and  yc  that  be  prelates  look  well  to  your  office, 
for  right  prelating  is  busy  laboring,  and  not  lording.  Therefore, 
preach  and  teach,  and  let  your  ploughs  be  doing." 

Further  on  he  breaks  forth  in  this  wise : 

"And  now  I  would  ask  a  strange  question.  Who  is  the  most  dili- 
gent bishop  and  prelate  in  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in 
doing  his  office?  I  can  tell,  for  I  know  him,  who  it  is.  I  know 
him  well.  But  now  I  think  I  see  you  listening  and  hearkening 
that  I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the  other,  and 
is  the  most  diligent  prelate  and  preacher  in  all  England.  And  will 
ye  know  who  it  is  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  Devil.  He  is  the  most 
diligent  preacher  of  all  other;  he  is  never  out  of  his  diocese;  he 
is  never  from  his  cure;  ye  shall  never  find  him  unoccupied  ;  he  is 
ever  in  his  parish  ;  he  keepeth  residence  at  all  times  ;  ye  shall  never 
find  him  out  of  the  way  ;  call  for  him  wlicn  you  will,  he  is  ever  at 
home — the  diligentest  preacher  in  all  the  realm ;  he  is  ever  at  his 
plough  ;  no  lording  nor  loitering  can  hinder  him." 

The  impressiveness  was  often  attained  by  the  judicious  use  of  an- 
tithesis. There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  Revenger's  Tragedy. 
Vindici,  seeing  the  King's  favorite  mistress  pass  by  in  state,  bursts 
forth  : 

"  To  have-  her  train  borne  up,  and  her  soul  trail  i'  the  dirt  !  " 

Here,  too,  is  a  charming  little  narrative  from  Fuller,  in  wliich 
antithesis  is  delicately  employed  : 

"  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  this  King  (Henry  II)  there  was  a 
fierce  battle  fought  in  Flintshire,  at  Coleshall,  between  the  English 
and  Welch,  wherein  this  Henry  de  Essex,  betwixt  traitor  and  coward, 
cast  away  both  his  courage  and  banner  together,  occasioning  a  great 
overthrow  of  the  English.  But  he  that  had  the  baseness  to  do  had  the 
boldness  to  deny  the  doing  of  so  foul  a  fact  until  he  was  challenged  in 
combat  by  Robert  de  Momford,  a  knight,  eye-witness  thereof,  and 
by  him  overcome  in  a  duel.  Whereupon  his  large  inheritance  was 
confiscated  to  the  King,  and  he  himself  partly  thrust,  partly  going, 
into  a  convent,  hid  his  head  in  a  cowl,  under  wliich,  betwixt  .shame 
and  sanctity,  he  blushed  out  the  remainder  of  his  life." 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  passage  in  the  whole  range  of  tragedy  in 
which  horrors  are  so  accumulated  as  in  the  scene  in  Webster's  play 
of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  where  the  Duchess  is  strangled  by  order  of 
her  brothers  in  revenge  for  her  having  married  her  steward.  Wax 
figures  are  shown  to  her,  which  she  is  made  to  believe  are  the  dead 
bodies  of  her  husband  and  children  ;  a  masque  of  madmen  is  brought 
in  to  affright  her  ;  the  tombman  comes  to  her  to  prepare  her  grave, 
and  the  bellman  who  is  to  toll  her  knell,  and  the  tragic  scene  closes 
with  this  dirge,  with  its  strong  antitheses  : 

"  Hark,  now  everythiug  is  still, 
The  screech  owl  aud  the  whistler  shrill 
Call  upon  our  dame  aloud, 
And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud  ! 
Much  3'ou  had  of  land  and  rent ; 
Your  length  in  clay  's  now  competent ; 
A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind  ; 
Here  your  perfect  peace  is  signed. 
Of  what  is  't  fools  make  such  vain  keeping  ? 
Sin  their  conception,  their  birth  weeping, 
Their  life  a  general  mist  of  error, 
Their  death  a  hideous  storm  of  terror. 
Strew  vour  hair  with  powders  sweet, 
Don  clean  linen,  bathe  your  feet, 
Aud  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 
A  crucifix  let  bless  your  neck. 
'Tis  now  full  tide  'tween  night  and  day  : 
End  j'our  groan,  and  come  away." 

Sometimes  the  vigorous  expression  is  attained  by  a  daring  use  of 
the  impossible,  as  in  the  stirring  address  of  a  Roman  general  to  his 
soldiers,  in  a  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"The  Gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 
Pitched  on  the  topless  Appenine." 

Or  as  in  this  reference  to  the  nightingale  with  her  breast  pressed 
against  a  thorn,  as  myths  describe  her : 

"  Nor  ever  lets  sweet  rest  invade  her  eyes, 

But  leaning  on  a  thorn  her  dainty  chest, 
For  fear  soft  sleep  should  steal  into  her  breast, 
E.vpresses  in  her  song  grief  not  to  be  expressed." 

Fletcher,  Christ's  Victorie. 
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In  the  Revenger's  Tragedy,  Vindici,  in  place  of  the  court  beauty 
expected  by  his  master  the  Duke,  brings  in  the  skull  of  his  dead  mis- 
tress, and  moralizes  over  it  with  gravest  irony  : 

"  Here's  an  eye 
Able  to  tempt  a  great  man  to  ser\-e  God  ; 
A  pretty  hanging  lip  tliat  has  forgot  to  dissemble  ; 
Methinks  this  mouth  should  make  a  swearer  tremble  ; 
A  drunkard  clasp  his  teeth  aud  not  undo  'em 
To  suffer  wet  damnatiou  to  run  through  'em. 
Here's  a  cheek  keeps  her  color,  let  the  wind  go  whistle  ; 
Spout,  rain,  we  fear  thee  not  ;  be  hot  or  cold, 
All's  one  with  us." 

Note,  too,  from  the  same  writer  the  strong  imagery  in  this  mas- 
terly, if  somewhat  fantastic,  description  of  the  casting-up  by  the 
"  full-stomached  sea  "  of  the  body  of  a  shipwrecked  knight : 

"  He  lay  iu  his  armour  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin  ;  and  the  weeping  sea,  like  one 
Wliose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew,  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek. 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sand 
To  bury  him,  and  every  time  it  parts 
Sheds  tears  upon  him,  till  at  last  (as  if 
It  could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loth  to  leave  him)  with 
A  kind  of  unresolved  unwilling  pace, 
Winding  her  waves  one  iu  another,  like 
A  man  that  folds  his  arms  or  wrings  his  hands 
For  grief,  ebbed  from  the  body,  and  descends 
As  if  it  would  sink  down  into  the  earth. 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  deed." 

Sometimes  the  expressiveness  depends  upon  the  curtness  due  to 
elision  of  the  auxiliary  verb  or  of  intensitives,  as  in  this  passage  from 
an  old  translation  of  St.  Chrysostom  : 

"  Wiicrc  is  he  that  was  clad  in  raiment  of  gold?  He  that  rode  in 
the  chariot?  He  that  had  armies;  that  had  the  girdle;  that  had 
the  heralds?  He  that  was  slaying  these,  and  casting  those  into 
prison  ?  He  that  put  to  death  whom  he  would,  and  let  free  whom 
he  was  minded  ?  I  see  nothing  but  bones,  and  a  worm,  and  a  spider's 
web  ;  all  these  things  are  earth,  all  tliese  a  fable,  all  a  dream,  and  a 
shadow,  and  a  bare  relation,  and  a  picture,  or  rather,  not  so  much 
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as  a  picture.     For  the  picture  we  see,  at  least,  is  a  lilceness,  but  here 
not  so  much  as  a  likeness." 

There  is  a  vein  of  thought  resembling  a  part  of  this  passage  in  a 
speech  of  Coriolanus.     Cominius  addressing  him,  says  : 

' '  Flower  of  warriors, 
How  is  't  -n-ith  Titus  Lartius  ?  " 

The  other  replies  ; 

"As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees  ; 
Condemuing  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile  ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pit3-ing,  threatening  the  other." 

Occasionally  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  comparison  of  expres- 
siveness where  an  old  and  a  more  recent  author  have  treated  the 
same  subject. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  verse  of  Addison's  hymn,  beginning 

with  : 

"The  spacious  firmauent  on  high." 

The  first  epithet  is  faulty;  we  speak  of  a  spacious  house  or  of 
spacious  streets,  but  the  word  applied  to  the  vastness  of  the  heavens 
seems  paltry  and  unfit.  But  it  is  the  store  of  pleonasms  in  this  famous 
verse  which  makes  it  a  positive  curiosity.  "The  firmament"  is  a 
comprehensive  expression  ;  it  means  the  entire  celestial  sphere  ;  but, 
not  content  with  this  sufficient  phrase,  see  what  weak  repetitions  the 
poet  brings  in  : 

"The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  original  proclaim." 

There  are  here  four  descriptive  epithets  which  are  mere  pleonasms, 
namely,  the  spacious  firmament,  the  blue  ethereal  sky,  the  spangled 
heavens,  and  lastly,  the  feeble  expression,  "a  shining  frame."  The 
last  line  contains  the  objectionable  word  "original,"  used  in  the 
sense  of  creator. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  compare  Addison  with  the  master  poets;  but 
there  is  a  poem  upon  the  same  subject  as  this  hymn,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Habington,  like  himself,  one  of  the  minor  English  poets,  and 
published  in  1635,  which,  while  not  especially  strong,  exhibits  the 
terseness  and  clearness  in  which  the  other  is  deficient. 
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It  lias  no  title  except  a  quotation  from  the  psalter :  "  No.\  nocti 
indicat  scientiam  :  "   Night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 

"  WTieu  I  surve\-  the  bright 
Celestial  sphere, 
So  rich  with  jewels  hung,  that  night 
Doth  like  an  .-Bthiop  bride  appear  ; 

My  soul  her  wings  doth  spread 

And  heavenward  flies, 
Th'  Almighty's  mysteries  to  read 
lu  the  large  volume  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 

Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 
In  speaking  the  Creator's  name." 

There  are  other  verses,  but  these  suffice  for  the  comparison. 

In  a  poem  of  Sir  John  Davies,  The  Orchestra  (1596),  there  is  a 
passage  which  contains  a  wonderful  personification  of  the  sea  in  its 
tidal  relation  to  the  moon  : 

"  See  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land. 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist, 
Musicke  and  measure  both  doth  understand  ; 
For  his  great  chrystall  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  mooue,  and  on  her  fixed  fast ; 

And  as  she  dauuceth  in  her  pallid  sphere. 
So  daunceth  he  about  her  center  here." 

Coleridge  has  made  use  of  this  fine  figure  in  his  .-Vncient  Mariner : 

"  Still  as  a  .slave  liefore  his  lord, 

The  ocean  has  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 

Up  to  the  moon  is  cast — 
If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  ; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously 

She  looketh  down  ou  him." 

There  is  no  diffuseness  or  weakness  in  this  fine  passage  from  the 
modern  poet ;  but,  apart  from  the  curious  coincidence,  I  think  the 
figure  is  more  forcibly  expressed  by  the  older  writer. 

From  classic  days  to  our  own  the  leveling  power  of  death  lias 
been  a  favorite  subject  for  poetic  illustration.     The  exuberant  fancy 
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of  the  older  writers  found  expression  in  the  production  of  image  after 
image,  repeated  like  strokes  on  an  anvil. 

In  1598  the  plague  was  so  widespread  and  fatal  in  London  that  the 
courts  of  law  were  removed  to  St.  Albans.  In  a  play  of  that  date,  by 
Thomas  Nash,  there  is  a  lugubrious  song,  or  rather  a  Kyrie  eleeson, 
a  verse  or  two  of  which  will  illustrate  this  apothegmatic  style  : 

"  Rich  meu,  trust  uot  in  wealth  ; 
Gold  cannot  buy  you  health  ; 
Physic  himself  must  fade  ; 
All  things  to  end  are  made  ; 
The  plague  full  swift  goes  by  ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us  ! 

Beauty  is  but  a  flower, 
Which  wrinkles  will  devour  ; 
Brightness  falls  from  the  air ; 
Queens  have  died  young  and  fair  ; 
Dust  hath  closed  Helen's  eye  ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us  ! 

Strength  stoops  unto  the  grave  ; 
Worms  feed  on  Hector  brave  ; 
Swords  may  not  fight  with  fate  ; 
Earth  still  holds  ope  her  gate. 
Come,  come,  the  hells  do  cry  ; 
I  am  sick,  I  must  die. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !  " 

A  more  poetical  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  with  the  same  method, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  lyric  of  Shirley,  published  in  1659  : 

"  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate. 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  iu  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade." 

Alliteration  must  not  be  overlooked  as  lending  its  artful  aid,  though 
it  is  a  question  whether  quaintncss  rather  than  vigor  or  impressive- 
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ness  was  not  the  result  of  its  employment.  Here  is  a  good  example 
in  two  pathetic  verses  of  Spenser  from  his  Shepherd's  Calendar,  under 
the  heading  December.  They  were  probably  written  in  remembrance 
of  the  destruction  of  his  wife  and  child  at  the  siege  of  an  Irish  fort. 

"  So  now  ui)-  }-ear  draws  to  his  latter  term, 

My  spring  is  spent,  my  summer  burnt  up  quite  ; 
My  harvest  hastes  to  stir  up  winter  stern. 

And  bids  him  claim  with  rigorous  rage  his  right. 
So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  sturdy  stoure. 
So  now  his  blusteriug  blast  each  coast  doth  scour 

The  careful  cold  hath  nipped  my  rugged  rind. 

And  in  my  face  deep  furrows  eld  hath  pight  ; 
My  head  besprent  with  lioarj-  frost  I  find. 

And  by  mine  eye  the  crow  his  claw  doth  write. 
Delight  is  laid  abed,  and  pleasure  past, 
No  sun  now  shines,  clouds  have  all  overcast." 

It  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  canonical  hours,  or  rather  minutes, 
to  pursue  these  illustrations  further.  The  mine  is  so  rich  that  the 
nuggets  I  have  extracted  for  your  critical  opinion  seem  almost  in- 
significant, in  view  of  what  might  have  been  exhibited. 

I  am  conscious,  too,  that  while  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
certain  subtle  arts  and  methods  by  which  the  impressiveness  I  spoke 
of  has  been  attained,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  critic  to  analyze 
genius  and  to  account  for  the  great  utterances  of  the  poet.  I  shall 
trespass  upon  your  patience  while  I  read  one  more  extract,  which  is 
in  a  somewhat  different  vein  from  those  which  have  gone  before. 

John  Marston,  though  his  style  is  somewhat  labored  and  his  ver- 
sification occasionally  rugged  and  sometimes  even  turgid,  has  a  won- 
derfully condensed  power  of  expression,  lightened  up  occasionally 
by  a  subtle  humor. 

There  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  origin  of  the  word  "dunces" 
in  the  passage  I  am  about  to  read.  Etymologists  long  since  con- 
jectured that  the  word  was  originally  applied  by  the  Thomists,  the 
followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  Duns  Scotus,  the  learned  Scotch- 
man, otherwise  John  Scott  of  Duns,  and  his  school.  Dunses,  used 
at  first  as  a  distinguishing  epithet  in  acrimonious  polemics,  came  at 
last  to  indicate  stupidity  or  ignorance.  Marston  uses  it  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  of  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus,  while  describing  the  research 
into  An  sit  anima  ?  whether  there  be  a  soul,  and  what  were  its  ele- 
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ments  and  qualities.     The  jjassage  seems  to  have  escaped  the  lexi- 
cographers, although  it  is  conclusive  of  the  question  : 

' '  I  was  a  scholar  :  seven  useful  springs 
Did  I  deflower  in  quotations 
Of  crossed  opinions  'bout'the  soul  of  man. 

******* 
Delight,  my  spaniel  slept,  whilst  I  baused  leaves. 
Tossed  o'er  the  duuces,  pored  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words  ;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept ; 
^\^lilst  I  wasted  lamp  oil,  'bated  my  flesh, 
Shrunk  up  my  veins  ;  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  still  I  held  converse  with  Zabarell, 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  antique  Donate  ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Still  on  went  I :  first,  a7i  sit  aniina  ? 
Then  an  it  were  mortal.     O,  hold,  hold ! 
At  that  the}-  're  at  brain-bufiets,  fell  bj-  the  ears 
A  main  pell-mell  together  ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Then  whether  'twere  corporeal,  local,  fixt, 
Ex  traduce,  but  whether  't  had  free  will 
Or  no,  ho,  philosphers 

Stood  banding  factious,  all  so  strongly  propt, 
I  staggered,  knew  not  which  was  firmer  part. 
But  thought,  quoted,  read,  observed,  and  pried, 
Stuft  noting-books  ;  and  still  m)-  spaniel  slept. 
At  length  he  waked,  and  yawned,  and,  by  yon  sk}-, 
For  aught  I  know,  he  knew  as  much  as  I  !  " 


Stone  Ax  in  Southeastern  Bolivia. — Prof.  H.  H.  Giglioli 
describes  with  excellent  figures  a  remarkable  stone  ax  and  a  stone 
chisel  in  actual  use  amongst  the  Chawococos  of  southeastern  Bolivia 
(Internationales  Archiv  fur  Ethnograph.,  v.  2,  No.  6,  1889,  p. 
272.)  The  material  is  a  green,  white-spotted  diorite,  and  the  axes 
are  remarkable  for  the  very  long  handle  and  small  blade. 

These  axes  appear  very  peculiar  to  one  accustomed  to  the  stone 
tools  of  the  North  American  Indians,  which  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception hafted  as  adzes.  Professor  Giglioli,  however,  expressly  states 
that  stone  hatchets  in  South  America  are  almost  universally  mounted 
as  axes.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Professor  Giglioli  believes  that  these  long  and  heavy  handled  axes 
are  really  weapons,  though  they  may  be  occasionally  used  for  industrial 
purposes. 
3 
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Mental  Attitude  of  the  Central  African. — "The  funda- 
mental trait  of  his  character  is  boundless  distrust,  which  arises  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  unworthiness.  Not  unjustly,  he  suspects 
every  black  man  who  comes  in  contact  with  him  to  be  a  traitor  and 
a  liar,  and  extends  this  suspicion  even  to  other  races,  in  which  he 
merely  judges  according  to  his  own  experience.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
always  mentally  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  accepts  no  one  as  what 
he  represents  himself.  Behind  each  and  every  one  he  believes  he 
must  suspect  something  which  will  deceive,  betray,  and  overreach 
him.  This  he  must  resist,  and  he  believes  that  he  can  best 
accomplish  this  by  never  saying  what  he  thinks  and  what  his  inten- 
tion is.  He  lies  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  this  his  good 
memory,  as  well  as  his  very  quick  fancy,  helps  him  very  greatly." 
(Paul  Reichard,  "Die  Wanjamnesi,"  Beitschift  d.  Gesell.  fiir 
Erdkunde,  Berlin,  v.  2^,  jip.  305,  '6.) 


Modern  Christian  Greenlanders. — Under  the  title  "  Erinne- 
rungen  aus  Gronland,"  Free  Signe  Rink,  the  wife  of  the  famous 
Eskimo  scholar.  Dr.  H.  Rink,  has  published  in  Deutsche  Geogra- 
phische  Blatter  (vol.  12,  part  4,  1889,  pp.  357-364)  two  very 
interesting  popular  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  modern  Christian 
Greenlanders. 

The  first  of  these,  "  Der  Gronlander  von  der  Wiege  bis  zum 
Grabe,"  sketches  the  bringing  up  and  education  of  the  children, 
clothing,  marriage  customs,  occupations,  and  burial.  The  second, 
"  Der  Kayakmann,"  tells  of  the  early  training  of  the  boys  in  the 
use  of  the  kayak,  and  describes  the  capture  of  the  seal. 


Wanyamuesi  of  Africa. — In  the  last  nuniher  of  the  Zcitschrif 
der  Gesellschaft  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin  {\o\.  24,  jiart  4)  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Wanyamuesi,  by  Paul  Reichard,  who 
spent  many  years  among  them.  The  present  article  treats  of  the 
divisions  of  the  race,  who  are  true  Bantu  Negroes,  living  between 
Lake  Tanganika  on  the  west  and  the  countries  of  Uhaka  and  Ugogo  ; 
the  special  peculiarities  of  their  language,  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  race,  going  very  thoroughly  into  detail,  tattooing,  marriage, 
and  the  birth  and  brinsrin'f  ui)  of  children. 
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BOW^LDER  OUTLINE  FIGURES    IN  THE  DAKOTAS,   SUR- 
VEYED IN   THE  SUMMER  OF  1890. 

BY  T.    H.   LEWIS. 


The  American  Anthropologist  for  April,  1SS9,  and  July,  1S90, 
contains  articles  describing  certain  "  Stone  Monuments  "  in  south- 
ern Dakota,  northwestern  Iowa,  and 
southwestern  Minnesota.  The  pres- 
ent paper  refers  to  the  same  class  of 
works,  which  are  now  termed  bowl- 
der outline  figures,  because  the  words 
"  stone  monuments  "  are  apt  to  con- 
vey to  most  minds  the  idea  of  solid 
work  and  vertical  extension,  rather 
than  that  of  a  simple  placing  of  one 
la_\  er  of  bowlders  or  large  pelibles 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  last  I 
noted  many  fine  specimens  of  works 
of  this  kind  in  the  Dakotas,  lying 
to  the  west  of  those  previously  de- 
scribed, but  yet  east  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  here  furnish  a  concise  ac- 
count of  such  of  them  as  I  made 
measurements  of 

In  Stutsman  County,  N.  D. — On 
the  bluffs  bordering  the  valle)-  of 
James  river,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county,  bowlder  outlines  are 
very  numerous,  especially  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  This  region  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  circles,  several  new 
forms  or  elaborations  of  that  simj)le 
figure  were  met  with. 

On  the  N.  W.  y^  of  section  13, 
township  i3<S,  range  63,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  there  are  two  cir- 
■les  (Fig.  i),  the  centers  of  which 


Fio. 


-Circular  inclosures  of  bowl- 
ders.    Scale,  J  J,;. 


are  27}^  feet  apart.     Each  circular 
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area  is  surrounded  by  three  rows  of  bowlders  laid  close  together, 
after  the  fashion  of  bowlder  pavements.  In  each  one  there  are  open- 
ings, which  are  three  feet  in  width  and  are  exactly  opposite  each 
other.  Nearly  half-way  between  the  two  openings  there  are  two  small 
clusters  of  bowlders  which  are  two  feet  apart,  and  each  one  is  about 
two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  northern  circle  is  i6  feet  in  diameter,  from  center  to  center 
of  the  pavement,  and  opposite  to  the  opening,  on  the  northern  side, 
there  is  a  circular  attachment  which  is  four  feet  in  diameter,  inside 
measurement,  with  a  small  opening,  one  foot  wide,  facing  the  north. 
This  attachment  is  formed  by  a  single  row  of  bowlders,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  pavement  by  a  row  of  four  other  bowlders. 

The  southern  circle  is  similar  in  form  and  mode  of  construction, 
but  it  is  only  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  attachment  is  but 
three  feet  wide,  with  an  opening  of  one  foot. 

In  the  sanie  group  there  is  a  circle  (Fig.  2)  seventeen  feet  in  diam- 
eter, with  an  opening  on  the  northern  side  which  is  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  width.  On  the  opposite  side  from  the  opening,  but  on  the 
outside  of  the  circle,  there  is  an  attachment  consisting  of  twelve 
bowlders,  laid  in  three  rows  of  five,  four,  and  three  bowlders  each 
respectively.  On  each  side,  half-way  to  the  opening,  there  are  two 
other  attachments,  consisting  of  three  rows  of  four  bow'lders  each, 
laid  close  together. 


Fig.  2. — Scale,  ^25. 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  same  section,  there  are  two  other  interesting  circles.  One  of 
them  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  other  into  four  equal 
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parts.  Such  divided  circles  exist  at  several  other  points  along  the 
valley.  Some  of  them  have  small  openings,  while  in  others  there 
are  none  whatever. 

On  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  31,  township  138,  range  62,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  and  about  four  miles  below  the  preceding 
locality,  there  are  two  parallelograms  which  have  rounded  ends,  but 
are  without  openings.  They  are  about  three  hundred  feet  apart,  on 
a  magnetic  bearing  of  S.  32)4°  W.,  wliich  would  also  nearly  coincide 
with  their  axes,  but  that  seems  to  come  mostly  from  the  contour  of 
the  ground  they  lie  on.  The  northern  parallelogram  is  57}^  feet  in 
length  and  6  feet  wide,  inside  measurement.  The  southern  one  is 
75  feet  in  length  and  4j4  feet  wide  inside.  Attached  to  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  latter  there  is  a  semi-circle  of  bowlders  extending 
outward  like  a  pair  of  horns,  the  points  of  which  are  4j4  feet  apart ; 
also,  about  loofeet  to  the  northwest  of  this  southern  parallelogram, 
is  found  one  of  the  circles  already  described  as  divided  into  four 
parts,  like  a  wheel  with  four  spokes  only. 

In  Jerauld  County,  S.  D. — About  four  miles  north  and  a  little  west 
of  Wessington  Springs  there  is  a  high  knob,  which  is  locally  known 
as  "  Turtle  Peak."  It  is  located  on  the  N.  W.  i^  of  section  35,  town- 
ship 108,  range  65,  and  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  said  hills,  a 
low  range  running  nearly  north  and  south.  Its  top  is  elevated  some 
450  feet  above  Firesteel  creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  James  river.  East 
of  the  creek  there  is  a  dividing  ridge,  which  rises,  perhaps  150  feet 
above  the  river,  and  separates  the  two  valleys.  From  the  top  of  the 
peak  a  grand  view  may  be  had  of  the  adjacent  country  to  the  north, 
south,  and  east ;  and  on  a  clear  day  several  towns  and  villages  are 
within  view,  including  Huron,  which  is  located  more  than  25  miles 
to  the  northeast,  in  an  air  line. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  peak  there  is  an  ancient  mound  45  feet 
in  diameter,  which  averages  3  feet  in  height.  On  the  top  of  the 
mound  there  was  an  intrusive  grave,  covered  over  with  bowlders, 
which  has  been  excavated.  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  mound,  and 
partially  overlapping  its  base,  are  two  noteworthy  bowlder  outlines, 
one  representing  a  woman  and  the  other  a  tortoise  or  other  quad- 
ruped (Fig.  3). 

The  woman  is  rather  rude  in  outline,  and  some  of  the  bowlders 
have  been  removed.  The  length  of  the  figure,  in  an  air  line,  is  about 
15  feet,  and  there  are  in  bowlders  still  remaining  in  place.     Near 
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■  the  woman  is  the  other  figure,  representing,  api)arently,  a  tortoise. 
Its  length,  in  an  air  line,  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  terminus  of  the 
head,  is  i8^  feet,  or  along  the  centre  20^  feet.     Some  of  the  bowl- 
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Fig.  3. — Kowlcr  oiUlincs  of  woman  and  quadruped.     Scale,  j'j. 
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ders  have  evidently  been  removed,  but  there  are  125  still  remaining 
in  place. 

The  stones  and  bowlders  forming  these  two  figures  are  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  the  largest  being  some  six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bowlders  forming  the  tortoise  are  imbedded  somewhat  deeper  than 
those  of  the  other  figure,  but  this  fact  would  hardly  imply  that  it  was 
the  oldest;  for,  its  position  being  somewhat  lower  down  than  that  of 
the  other  figure,  it  is  quite  evident  that  tliere  would  be  a  greater  ac- 
cumulation of  soil  on  its  site  in  a  given  period  _than  on  that  of  the 
woman. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  persons  residing  in  the  vicinity,  and 
still  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  some  of  them,  that  these  figures 
were  constructed  in  very  recent  years;  but  this  theory  is  evidently 
erroneous,  for  their  existence  has  been  known  since  the  country  was 
first  settled — at  least,  such  is  the  statement  of  the  oldest  citizens,  and 
I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  them.* 

To  the  south  and  southwest  there  are  several  stone  heaps,  large 
and  small,  which  probably  mark  graves.  A  short  distance  to  the 
southwest  of  the  mound  there  is  a  circular  bowlder  pavement,  which 
is  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  slopes  slightly  in  all  directions  from 
its  center.  The  bowlders  forming  it  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and 
the  surface  is  as  nearly  even  as  it  is  possible  to  lay  them. 

On  a  knob  about  two  miles  south  and  east  from  the  Turtle  Peak, 
on  the  N.  W.  j^  of  section  12,  township  107,  range  65,  there  is  an 


*  It  is  but  fair  to  state  here  that  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Todd,  which  appeared 
in  the  .American  Naturalist  for  January,  1SS6,  this  tortoise  was  described  and  a 
plan  of  it  given  ;  also  on  the  same  plate  its  position  shown,  relative  to  that  of  the 
woman,  in  a  very  small  diagram.  The  latter  figure,  however,  he  did  not  enlarge 
upon,  dismissing  it  summarily  as  *'  confessedly  the  work  of  an  early  owner  of  the 
ground."  In  the  same  article  he  also  gives  a  plan  and  description  of  the  "snake" 
surveyed  by  me  in  Hughes  county,  S.  D.,  and  published,  with  other  outlines,  in 
The  AMfiRic.-VN  Anthropologist  for  April,  1889.  Although  he  only  roughly 
measured  it,  he  says, the  length  as  given  by  him  agiees  exactly  with  that  my  more 
elaborate  survey  afforded,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  entirely  independent  dia- 
grams of  this  stone  snake  will  be  found  to  reveal  no  material  difference  in  shape 
or  size.  This  fact  may  somewhat  reassure  a  certain  writer  who,  apropos  of  Dr. 
Thomas'  pamphlet  on  the  Problems  of  the  Ohio  Mounds,  recently  expressed  himself 
as  follows  :  "  'Accurate  surveys,'  by  the  way,  are  rather  amusing  concoctions. 
We  have  seen  a  compilation  of  '  accurate  surveys'  of  the  Great  .Serpent  Mound, 
the  largest  of  which  was  nearly  double  the  smallest,  while  two,  made  the  same 
week,  varied  about  two  hundred  feet." 
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odd  form  of  bowlder-work,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  similar  to  some 
found  on  the  west  side  of  the  James  river,  in  North  Dakota.  .\ 
circular  area  17)^  feet  in  diameter,  inside  measurement,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pavement,  which  has  no  opening.  On  the  northern 
side  there  is  an  attachment  extending  outward,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram (Fig.  4). 


Fig.  4. — Sc.ile, 


Dotted  line  runs  N.  230  £.  mag 


On  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  two  localities  described  above,  and 
also  on  the  lower  plateaus  bordering  the  bottom  lands,  there  are  many 
circles,  small  stone  heaps,  and  other  figures. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information  accessible  it  is  evident  that 
the  bowlder  outlines  are  very  numerous  in  the  Ree  and  Wessington 
Hills,  and  also  in  the  intermediate  country. 

The  bowlders  in  most  of  the  figures  described  in  this  i)aper  are 
very  numerous,  and  were  therefore  not  cotnited.  Wlierevcr  bowl- 
ders were  counted  their  number  is  given. 
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PHYSICAL     CHARACTERISTICS     OF    THE    INDIANS    OP 
THE  NORTH  PACIFIC   COAST. 

BV    FRANZ    LOAS. 

During  the  past  summer,  when  visiting  the  North  Pacific  coast,  I 
made  a  series  of  measurements  of  263  Indians.  The  tribes  included 
in  this  series  occupy  the  coasts  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia,  and  Ijelong  to  many  linguistic  stocks.  As  the  series  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  separate  treatment  of  the  individuals 
of  each  tribe,  I  have  grouped  them  together  according  to  their  former 
habitat  and,  to  some  extent,  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  the 
tribes  living  on  reservations  being  separated  from  those  passing  much 
of  their  time  in  the  canoe.  I  have  distinguished  the  following 
groups : 

1.  Southern  Oregon,  including  principally  tribes  of  Athapaskan 
affinity,  but  also  a  few  Klamath,  Shasta,  etc.  The  northern  limit  of 
this  group  is  situated  at  Euchre  creek. 

2.  Central  Oregon,  including  the  tribes  between  Euchre  creek 
and  Umpqua  river. 

3.  Northern  Oregon,  including  the  Yakonan  and  Salish  tribes  be- 
tween Umpqua  and  Columbia  rivers. 

4.  Columbians,  including  the  tribes  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Columbia  river  and  in  the  lower  Willamette  valley. 

5.  Tribes  of  Washington,  including  the  whole  coast  of  Washing- 
ton west  of  the  Cascade  Range. 

6.  Harrison  Lake  and  Lillooet. 

7.  Vancouver  Island. 

8.  The  Bilqula,  on  the  central  part  of  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

9.  Tribes  of  British  Columbia  north  of  the  last-named  group. 

Only  a  short  series  of  measurements  of  each  individual  was  taken, 
such  as  could  be  made  by  the  removal  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
clothing.     Following  is  a  list  of  the  measurements  : 
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1.  Stature.  9.   Length  of  head. 

2.  Finger-reach.  10.  Width  of  head. 

3.  Height  of  ear.  11.  Jugal  width  of  face. 

4.  Height  of  7th  vertebra.  12.   Distance  from  root  of  nose  to 

5.  Height  of  acromion.  rhin. 

6.  Height  of  point  of  second  13.   Distance  from  root  of  nose  to 

finger.  mouth. 

7.  Width  between  acromia.     14.   Height  of  nose. 

8.  Height  when  sitting.  15.  Width  of  nose. 

In  discussing  the  series,  I  have  exchided  all  males  of  less  than  20 
and  more  than  50  years  of  age,  and  all  females  of  less  than  19  and 
more  than  50  years  of  age,  the  former  because  they  have  not  reached 
the  adult  stage  ;  the  latter  on  account  of  the  incipient  changes  inci- 
dent to  old  age.  It  may  seem  that  the  lower  limits  are  fixed  too  low, 
but,  as  the  growth  after  19,  viz.,  20  years,  is  very  slight,  the  gain  in 
accuracy  resulting  from  the  average  of  a  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals far  outweighs  the  slight  error  that  is  introduced  by  the  im- 
maturity of  a  certain  number  of  them. 

On  examining  the  series,  it  appears  that  there  are  very  marked 
differences  between  the  various  local  groups.  In  order  to  make  these 
differences  apparent,  a  table  of  those  measurements  which  vary  most 
among  the  different  groups  is  here  presented.  In  addition  to  the 
average,  the  table  contains  the  limits  between  which  one-half  of  the 
series  is  found — /.  <?.,  the  probable  variation.  The  last  three  figures 
in  each  column  are  the  finger-reach,  height  when  sitting,  and  length 
of  arm,  expressed  in  i)ermiils  of  the  stature. 
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Considering  the  series  as  a  whole,  we  may  describe  the  population 
of  the  North  Pacific  coast  as  of  average  size,  ranging,  when  con- 
sidered in  groups,  from  i,6ii  to  1,699  mm.,  with  short  heads  and 
rather  wide  faces  and  large  chins.  Their  skin  is  of  light  color,  and, 
if  protected  from  sunlight,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
European  brunettes.  The  hair  is  of  a  very  dark  brown,  straight  or 
slightly  wavy.  The  eye  almost  always  has  a  well-developed  plica 
interna;  the  eyebrows  are  wide;  the  ears  coarse,  with  small  lobes. 

A  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  single  observations  in  each  group 
of  the  series  shows  that  the  groups  may  be  considered  as  homogene- 
ous, so  that  we  are  justified  in  forming  the  averages  given  in  the  above 
table. 

Although  the  series  are  rather  small,  a  number  of  conclusions  may 
safely  be  drawn  from  them.  Wherever  the  series  of  males  and  females 
shows  analogous  variations  these  can  hardly  be  due  to  accident,  but 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  similar  figures  would  result  from  a  larger 
series. 

Considering  the  observation  on  stature,  we  are  struck  by  the  tall- 
ness  of  the  Columbians  and  the  small  size  of  the  tribes  of  Harrison 
lake.  A  comparison  of  the  series  of  males  and  females  proves  that 
these  a\-erages  are  trustworthy.  ^Vllen  we  express  the  stature  of  the 
women  in  per  cents,  of  that  of  the  men,  we  obtain  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Southern  Central  Northern         Wasliing-         Ilnrrison        uji„,,|„ 

Oregun.  Oregon.  Ort-goii.  ton.  Lnke.  ^ 

94.3  94S  936  94-2  94-5  94-5 

These  figures  agree  very  well  with  each  other,  and  with  those  ex- 
pressing the  same  relation  among  other  races. 

It  apiiears  that  the  stature  increases  as  we  approach  Columbia 
river  from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  greater  size  of  the  natives  of  this  region  has  been  re- 
marked upon  by  a  number  of  writers.*  We  find  in  this  region 
Sahaptin  tribes,  who  descended  from  the  interior  to  the  coast ;  the 
Molalla,  part  of  whom  live  far  inland,  and  the  Chinook,  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  far  up  Columbia  river,  so  that  an  intrusion  of  a  taller 
race  coming  from  the  east  and  settling  here  becomes  very  likely.. 
The  proportions  of  the  body  and  of  the  head  of  the  Columbians  pre- 
sent no  very  marked  divergence  from  those  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 

*  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  Vol.  I,  p.  254. 
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They  are  in  the  habit  of  deforming  their  heads;  consequently  no 
concUisions  can  be  drawn  from  head  measurements.  Tlie  faces  of 
the  Cohnnbians  are  a  Uttle  wider  than  those  of  their  neighbors  on 
both  sides. 

The  tribes  of  Harrison  lake,  who  are  remarkable  for  their  short 
stature,  differ  fundamentally  from  all  others.  The  great  majority  of 
individuals  belonging  to  these  tribes  may  easily  be  recognized  by 
their  peculiarities.  Their  heads,  although  not  deformed,  are  exceed- 
ingly wide;  their  faces  very  chamseprosopic.  These  peculiarities 
may  be  observed  in  males  as  well  as  in  females. 

In  Vancouver  Island  is  found  a  group  of  tribes  which  resemble 
closely  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  size  ranging  between  that  of  the  tribes 
of  northern  and  those  of  southern  Oregon,  and  by  a  much  longer 
head  than  is  found  anywhere  farther  south.  The  index  of  the  three 
individuals  of  Vancouver  Island  is  79.9;  that  of  the  seven  individ- 
uals belonging  to  northern  tribes,  79.5.  This  interesting  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  measurements  of  skulls  from  these  regions.  I  published  in 
the  Verb,  der  Berliner  Ges.  f.  Ethnol.,  1890,  p.  30,  measurements  of 
a  series  of  10  undeformed  crania  from  the  southeastern  part  of  Van- 
couver Island.  These  give  an  average  index  of  77.7.  To  this  may 
be  added  a  skull  described  by  Flower  =*=  belonging  to  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island,  which  has  an  index  of  77.4.  If  we  allow,  ac- 
cording to  Broca,  2  per  cent,  difference  between  the  cranium  and 
the  head  of  living  individuals,  we  find  that  the  results  of  these  series 
agree  very  closely.  We  have  also  a  series  of  measurements  belong- 
ing to  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  Four 
Tsimshian  skulls  have  been  described  by  me.f  Three  others  have 
been  described  by  Barnard  Davis.  Still  another  has  been  described 
by  the  same  author  as  a  "  round  head  "  from  Vancouver  Island  (p. 
229).  Finally,  I  measured  a  Haida  cranium  in  the  Provincial  Mu- 
seum of  Victoria,  B.C.  The  average  of  these  9  skulls  gives  78.4.  It 
will  be  seen  that  all  these  values  agree  very  closely,  and  confirm  the 
results  obtained  on  the  living  individuals. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  find  located  between  these  two  ho- 
mogeneous groups  a  somewhat  taller  and  much  more  brachycephalic 

*  W.  H.  Flower,  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  illustrating  the  Osteology,  etc.,  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  p.  148. 

t  Report  to  the  B.  A.  A.  S.  on  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia,  18S9,  p.  16. 
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people— the  Bilqula.  Fortunately  the  series  of  measurements  on  this 
tribe  is  sufficiently  large  to  give  the  result  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility. North  of  British  Columbiu  we  find  the  Tlingit,  also  con- 
siderably taller  than  the  tribes  of  northern  British  Columbia,  and 
much  more  short-headed.  Unfortunately  no  satisfactory  series  of 
measurements  of  this  people  is  accessible  to  me.  As  there  is  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  various  tribes  of  this  region,  and  as  the 
conditions  of  life  of  all  of  them  are  uniform,  we  must  assume  that 
these  differences  are  racial  characters.  Our  knowledge  of  the  native 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  is  very  limited,  but  we 
may  adduce  some  material  from  the  most  southern  part  of  this  region. 
Seven  skulls  from  Lytton,  B.  C,  which  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada,  in  Ottawa ;  one 
from  the  same  place,  which  is  in  my  possession,  and  two  Shushwap 
skulls  described  by  Barnard  Davis,  give  an  average  cephalic  index 
of  78.9.  A  single  Shushwap  whom  I  measured  in  New  Westminster 
has  a  cephalic  index  of  S2.9,  corresponding  to  about  80.9  on  the 
skull. 

On  account  of  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  cephalic  indices 
of  these  various  groups  of  tribes,  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know 
the  natural  form  of  head  of  the  tribes  of  northern  Vancouver  Island, 
of  the  delta  of  Eraser  river,  of  Puget  Sound,  and  of  northern  Oregon. 
Unfortunately  all  of  them  deform  their  heads.  On  Fraser  river,  on 
Puget  Sound,  and  north  of  Columbia  river  this  custom  is,  however, 
dying  out,  and  I  was  able  to  measure  a  series  of  children.  Twelve 
boys  from  Paget  Sound  give  an  average  of  83.9,  with  a  probable 
variation  of  1.8;  thirteen  from  Fraser  river  give  an  average  of  87.3, 
with  a  probable  variation  of  2.0.  Although  the  results  obtained  by 
measuring  boys  are  not  identical  with  those  obtained  by  measuring 
adults,  the  difference  is  probably  not  very  great.  At  least  the  results 
of  the  measurement  of  the  cephalic  indices  of  13  boys  from  southern 
Oregon  are  almost  identical  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  meas- 
uremeijt  of  1 7  adults.  According  to  these  figures,  thelndians  of  Puget 
Sound  would  have  to  be  grouped  in  close  connection  with  those  of 
central  Oregon  ;  those  of  Fraser  river  with  the  tribes  of  Harrison 
lake.  The  Bilqula  resemble  the  tribes  of  Puget  Sound  and  of  north- 
ern and  central  Oregon. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  comiiaralively  uniform,  meso- 
cephalic  population  on  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  with  the  exccjjtion  of  Fra.ser  river  and  Bentinck  Arm. 
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The  latter  are  at  the  same  time  the  regions  where  intermarriage  with 
the  Athapaskan  tribes  of  the  interior  has  been  frequent.  We  know  that 
the  Bilqula  have  intermarried  very  extensively  with  the  Carriers  and 
Chilcotin  ;  the  Lillooet  with  the  latter.  Therefore  it  would  appear  that 
brachycephalism  becomes  more  frequent  in  those  regions  where  inter- 
mixture with  Athapaskans  makes  itself  felt.  In  order  to  strengthen  or 
to  refute  this  theory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  measurements  of 
theSishiatl,  of  Jervis  Inlet,  and  of  the  upper  Tsimshian,bothof  whom 
are  in  close  contact  with  Athapaskans.  The  Tlingit,  of  Alaska,  who 
are  immediate  neighbors  of  Athapaskan  tribes,  are  also  more  brachy- 
cephalic  than  the  tribes  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  their 
stature  seems  to  be  higher.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  among 
the  Athapaskans  on  the  whole  brachycephalism  is  very  frequent. 
Quatrefages  and  Hamy*  mention  seven  skulls  from  various  Atha- 
paskan tribes  of  Canada,  and  find  them  to  be  brachycephalic.  The 
proportions  of  their  faces,  also,  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Bilqula 
and  the  other  tribes  discussed  in  the  present  paper.  I  had  occasion 
to  question  a  number  of  former  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
regarding  the  general  appearance  of  the  Athapaskans  of  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin.  According  to 
their  descriptions,  the  Athapaskans  resemble  the  tribes  of  the  north- 
west coast  much  more  closely  than  the  Algonquin.  For  these  reasons, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  language  and  a  number  of 
customs  and  beliefs,  I  am  inclined  to  class  the  Athapaskans  as  one 
of  the  peoples  of  the  north  Pacific  coast.  A  good  series  of  measure- 
ments from  the  Mackenzie  Basin  would  decide  this  question.  The 
almost  complete  absence  of  Dolichocephali — at  least,  according  to 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge — distinguishes  them  most  clearly 
from  the  eastern  group — the  Algonquin  and  Iroquois — as  well  as  from 
the  central  and  eastern  Eskimo. 

The  divergence  of  the  tribes  of  Harrison  lake  from  all  their  neigh- 
bors is  very  curious,  more  especially  the  high  degree  of  brachy- 
cephalism and  of  chamfeprosopy.  The  width  of  both  head  and  face  is 
much  greater  than  is  found  in  any  other  tribe.  Their  small  stature 
is  also  quite  unique.  If  I  should  include  three  men  of  about  55 
years  in  the  series,  the  average  would  be  less  than  1,600  mm.  I  may 
mention  here  that  three  tibiae  and  femora  which  I  collected  at  Lyt- 
ton  with  the  mesocephalic  skulls  mentioned  above  are  very  small. 

*  Crania  ethnica,  p.  470. 
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Assuming  the  tibia  to  be  about  22  per  cent.,  the  femur  27  per  cent, 
of  the  stature,  the  three  individuals  would  have  measured  about  1,430, 
1,500,  and  1,560  mm.,  thus  corresponding  in  size  to  the  females  of 
the  Harrison  lake  series.  This,  however,  is,  of  course,  a  very  un- 
satisfactory comparison. 

We  will  finally  consider  the  proportions  of  the  bodies  of  the  vari- 
ous groups.  It  appears  that  the  finger-reach  of  the  southern  tribes, 
especially  of  those  of  southern  and  central  Oregon,  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  northern  tribes.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  to 
a  difference  in  occupation,  the  two  first-named  groups  living  on  res- 
ervations, while  the  others  are  fishermen.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
lengthening  of  the  finger-reach  seems  to  go  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  arm.  These  variations  may  be  seen  in  males  as  well  as  in 
females.  The  latter  also  pass  much  of  their  time  in  the  canoe.  The 
table  shows  that  the  trunk  of  these  Indians  is  much  longer  than  that 
of  Europeans,  and  also  longer  than  that  of  the  Iroquois,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gould,  is  53.4  per  cent.  It  seems  that  the  trunk  of  the 
southern  groups  is  longer  than  that  of  the  northern  ones. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  observe  that  upon  studying  the 
physical  characters  of  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  detail  such  a 
variety  of  forms  is  found.  Each  tribe  appears  composed  of  many 
types,  but  in  each  we  find  a  marked  prevalence  of  a  certain  type. 
Unfortunately  we  have  hardly  any  detailed  studies  on  the  physical 
characters  of  living  Indians,  and  yet  these  studies  are  just  as  impor- 
tant as  those  on  languages,  customs,  and  beliefs.  The  disappearance 
of  tribes,  their  intermixture  with  each  other,  and  with  whites,  the 
changes  in  their  mode  of  life,  are  so  rapid  that  little  time  remains 
for  studies  of  this  character. 


Banana  Cultivation  among  the  Natives  of  New  Guinea.— 
Sir  William  Macgregor,  governor  of  British  New  Guinea,  in  his 
recent  exploration  of  the  Fly  river,  found  that  the  natives  of  the 
large  island  of  Kawai,  in  the  delta  of  that  river,  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  banana.  In  a  vocabulary  of  their 
language  which  he  compiled  there  is  a  list  of  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
six  varieties  of  banana,  and  from  personal  experience  he  testifies 
that  the  distinctions  were  not  fanciful,  but  indicate  real,  substantial 
differences.  This  is  among  a  people  whose  sole  utensil,  used  as 
bucket,  basin,  bowl,  and  plate,  is  a  large  slipper  shell.  (Proc.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc,  June,  1890,  p.  354.) 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS  OP  AMERICANISTS. 

BV    D.    G.    BRINTOX,    M.    D. 

As  probably  the  majoritv  of  the  readers  of  the  Anthropologist  are 
aware,  the  Congi-es  international des  Americanistes  is  of  French  origin, 
its  first  session  having  been  held  at  Nancy  in  1875.  Since  that  date 
it  has  convened  once  every  two  years,  except  in  one  instance,  when 
the  cholera  led  to  its  postponement  for  one  year.  This  explains  why 
its  sessions  at  present  take  place  in  years  with  even  numbers  instead 
of  with  odd. 

As  it  is  international  in  constitution,  it  has  at  different  times  as- 
sembled in  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain. 
For  the  same  reason  its  deliberations  are  conducted  either  in  English, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  or  Italian,  though  French  is  the  language 
generally  adopted. 

The  session  of  1S88,  in  Berlin,  was  very  successful,  the  amount  of 
excellent  scientific  matter  presented  large,  and  the  social  features  at- 
tractive. The  volume  of  transactions,  or  Compte  Rendu,  which  has 
since  appeared  of  that  session,  contains  806  pages  of  material  well 
worth  the  attention  of  students  of  the  field  to  which  the  Congress 
devotes  itself. 

This  field  embraces  several  distinct  sections.  One  is  occupied  with 
the  pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America  ;  another  with  the  history 
of  its  exploration  and  colonization  ;  a  third  with  the  archaeology  of 
the  continent,  both  quaternary  and  recent ;  a  fourth  with  the  eth- 
nography and  anthropology  of  the  native  tribes,  and  a  fifth  with  their 
linguistics  and  mythology.  The  later  history  of  America  is  not  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  study. 

So  much  for  a  general  description  of  the  body  which  assembled  in 
Paris,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Geography,  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main, on  the  1 8th  day  of  October  last.  There  were  in  all  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  members  present ;  among  them  many  well  known  as 
writers,  travellers,  and  scholars.  From  Germany  there  were  Pro- 
fessor Virchow,  Dr.  Hellmann,  Dr.  Paul  Ehrenreich,  Dr.  Ed.  Seler, 
Dr.  Otto  Stoll  ;  from  Italy,  Professor  Cora,  of  Turin,  Borsari,  of 
Naples,  Grossi,  of  Genoa;  from  Spain,  Seiior  Jimenez  de  la  Espada, 
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the  Duke  of  Veragiia,  Senator  Fabie ;  from  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Manuel 
de  Peralta,  well  known  for  his  valuable  publications  of  ancient  docu- 
ments ;  from  Mexico,  Dr.  Altamirano,  consul-general  of  his  country 
in  Paris,  and  a  full-blood  Aztec,  Dr.  Antonio  Penafiel ;  from  Sweden, 
Dr.  Martin,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to  readers 
on  American  ancient  history.  Of  course  the  French  contingent  was 
the  largest.  I  need  only  mention  the  president  of  the  Congress, 
Professor  de  Quatrefages  ;  the  patron,  Dom  Pedro,  ex-Emperor  of 
Brazil,  now  a  resident  of  Versailles ;  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  ;  the 
Marquis  of  Bassano,  once  ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Nadaillac,  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
archasology  of  America;  the  Count  de  Charencey,  distinguished  in 
American  linguistics  ;  the  Baron  de  Baye,  the  Count  de  Marsy,  the 
Marquis  de  Croizier,  Judge  Lucien  Adam,  M.  de  la  Grasserie,  Dr. 
Collignon,  Alphonse  Pinart,  the  Abbe  Petitot,  Professor  Gaffarel, 
and  many  others.  Especially  should  be  mentioned  the  general  sec- 
retary, M.  Desire  Pector,  consul  of  Nicaragua,  whose  devotion  to  his 
duties  and  uniform  courtesy  and  kindliness  were  always  conspicuous. 

Scientific  sessions,  with  reading  of  papers  and  discussions,  were 
held  on  tlie  iSth,  19th,  20th,  and  21st.  They  were  relieved  by  visits 
to  the  museums  containing  objects  of  interest  to  Americanists,  and 
by  receptions  and  other  occasions  for  social  intercourse. 

This  social  feature,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  well- 
known  hospitality  of  the  French,  was  a  prominent  and  deliglitful 
trait.  On  this  occasion  unusual,  in  fact  unprecedented,  honors  were 
shown  the  Congress.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  scientific 
bodies  assembling  in  Paris,  the  Congress  was  tendered  official  re- 
ceptions both  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  M.  Carnot.  The  former  was  given  in  the 
magnificent  apartments  of  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  latter  in 
the  charming  interior  of  the  Palais  de  I'Elysee.  President  Carnot 
received  personally,  and  each  of  the  vice-presidents  (among  whom 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  counted)  was  presented  to  him  in  turn 
and  enjoyed  a  short  conversation  with  him.  On  either  side  of  me 
stood  Prince  Bonaparte  and  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  and  it  was 
a  pleasant  illustration  of  the  harmonizing  influence  of  science  that 
these  two  distinguished  members  of  parties  not  in  sympatliy  with  the 
present  government  of  France  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in 
personal  relations  with  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

A  sumptuous  reception  was  also  tendered  the  Congress  by  Prince 
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Bonaparte  in  his  stately  hotel  on  the  Cours  la  Reine,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  week  an  official  banquet  took  place  in  the  Hotel  des  Societes 
Savantes.  I  need  not  include  in  this  list  the  graceful  private  hospi- 
talit}'  extended  by  M-.  De  Quatrefages,  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac, 
and  others,  which  added  to  the  pleasant  reminiscences  which  many 
members  bore  away  with  them. 

Along  with  all  this,  the  scientific  work  was  not  neglected.  Daring 
the  first  session  an  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
America  was  held.  Some  have  thought  that  this  word  was  brought 
back  by  Columbus  on  his  last  voyage,  and  is  a  form  of  the  name  of 
the  Amerisques,  a  tribe  near  the  coast  of  Vera  Paz,  or  from  the 
Amarisonas,  a  tribe  near  the  shores  of  Venezuela.  The  matter  re- 
ceived full  attention,  and  the  decision  was  reached  quite  positively 
that  the  usual  account,  that  it  was  from  the  name  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, is  correct. 

Some  new  particulars  by  Senor  de  Peralta  were  brought  forward 
concerning  the  expedition  of  Balboa,  and  the  date  of  his  death  was 
more  accurately  fixed  as  on  January  15,  15 19,  instead  of  15 16,  as  is 
commonly  taught. 

In  a  discussion  relating  to  the  publication  of  the  marginal  notes  in 
some  of  the  books  from  the  library  of  Columbus,  now  preserved  in 
Seville,  it  was  positively  stated  that  these  notes  were  not  by  the  great 
navigator,  but  in  another  handwriting. 

The  voyages  of  Cortereal  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  were  ably 
treated  from  original  documents  by  M.  Gaffarel. 

During  the  second  session  M.  Beauvois  presented  the  arguments 
relating  to  the  voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to  the  north  Atlantic  coast 
of  America,  and  speculated  on  the  influence  they  may  have  exerted 
on  the  native  civilization.  M.  Cliarnay  pointed  out  .some  analogies 
between  the  prayers  of  the  ancient  Aztecs  to  Quetzalcoatl  and  those 
of  the  Chinese  to  some  of  the  Buddhistic  divinities.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  the  resemblance  was  more  than  a  coincidence. 

At  other  sessions  the  .Abbe  Petitot  gave  a  summary  of  Athapascan 
mythology  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  Marquis 
de  Nadaillac  presented  an  admirable  synopsis  of  recent  discoveries 
concerning  the  most  ancient  remains  of  man  in  .\merica.  Mr.  Henry 
Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  and  described  photographs 
of  the  Codex  Poinsett,  an  Aztec  manuscript  of  the  fitteenth  century, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  M. 
Boban,  the  widely  known  antiquary,  submitted  for  examination  pho- 
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tographs  of  a  number  of  Aztec  Codices  from  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  M.  Aiibin,  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Goupil.  Mrs.  Nut- 
tall  sent  an  extremely  well-prepared  paper  on  a  piece  of  ancient 
Mexican  feather-work  with  a  curious  history. 

Dr.  Ed.  Seler  delivered  an  attractive  address,  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous colored  drawings,  of  the  ruins  of  Mitla,  the  material  obtained 
during  a  recent  personal  visit.  A  number  of  specimens  of  the  native 
airs  of  Guatemala  were  rendered  on  the  piano  by  M.  Bouret,  formerly 
on  the  French  legation  in  that  country.  They  were  nearly  all  in  the 
major  key  of  the  scale,  and  on  that  account  much  doubt  was  thr  own 
upon  their  authenticity.     Probably  they  were  of  Spanish  origin. 

M.  Dr.  Hamy,  directorof  the  American  Museum  of  the  Trocadero, 
not  only  offered  some  valuable  communications,  but  received  the 
Congress  at  the  museum,  and  displayed  to  its  members  the  many  re- 
markable and  admirably  arranged  treasures  in  American  archceology 
which  he  there  has  under  his  charge. 

In  the  departments  of  ethnography  and  linguistics  M.  Lucien  Adam 
presented  three  communications— one  on  the  morphology  of  the 
pronouns  in  the  Mosquito  language;  a  second  on  the  Rocouyenne 
and  Boni-ouayana  dialects  of  Guiana,  showing  them  to  be  of  the 
Carib  stock  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  jargon,  and  a  third  on 
the  Oyampi  dialect  spoken  on  the  upper  0)apok  river,  which  he  shows 
to  belong  to  the  Tupi  stock.  M.  A.  Pinart  had  a  paper  on  the 
dialects  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ;  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, one  on  the  various  tongues  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  Chontalli  and  Popoloca,  and  M.  de  la  Gras- 
serie  one  upon  the  grammar  of  a  South  American  tongue. 

There  was  besides  these  quite  a  long  list  of  communications  as- 
signed for  the  seance  libre,  at  which,  unfortunately,  I  could  not  be 
present,  as  I  was  obliged  to  sail  for  New  York  a  day  before  the  Con- 
gress closed. 

There  were  a  number  of  books  and  objects  of  archaeology  exhibited 
and  presented  to  the  Congress.  Among  the  donations  was  conspic- 
uous a  handsomely  bound  set  of  the  American  Anthropologist. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  elected  at  this  session  were  as  follows  : 

President. — M.  de  Quatrefages. 

Vice-Presidents.— \l.  Dr.  Ign.  Altamirano,  Mexico  ;  M.  le  Prince 
R.  Bonaparte,  France  ;  M.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  United  States  ;  M. 
Prof.   G.   Cora,  Italy;  M.   Fabre,   Canada;  M.   Dr.   E.-T.   Hamy, 
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France  ;  M.  Dr.  G.  Hellmann,  Germany ;  M.  le  Marquis  de  Nadail- 
lac,  France  ;  M.  le  due  de  Veragua,  Spain. 

Members  of  Council. — M.  L.  Adam,  France  ;  M.  E.-S.  Dahlgren, 
Sweden;  M.  Dr.  E.  Morado,  Cuba  ;  M.  Dr.  D'Ornellas,  Peru;  M. 
M.-M.  Peralta,  Costa  Rica  ;  M.  Phillips,  United  States  ;  M.  le  Baron 
De  Rio  Branco,  Brazil ;  M.  V.  Schmidt,  Denmark  ;  M.  Dr.  Serrurier, 
Holland  ;  M.  le  chevalier  J.  Da  Silva  Amado,  Portugal ;  J\I.  Dr.  O. 
Stoll,  Switzerland  ;  M.  Dr.  Triana,  Colombia. 

Secretary  General. — M.  D.  Pector. 

Secretaries. — M.  Deniker,  France  ;  M.  Prof.  V.  Grossi,  Italy  ;  M. 
Dr.  E.  Seler,  Germany;  M.  Dr.  Verneau,  France. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  how  thoroughly  international  is  the 
Congress. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  was  the  theme  of  a  lively  discussion. 
Invitations  were  received  from  Philadelphia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Genoa, 
and  Spain.  The  last  mentioned  was  accepted  ;  the  city  not  defined, 
but  probably  it  will  be  either  Seville  or  Huelvas. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  omitted  to  mention  a  number  of  the 
communications  presented,  but  the  omission  is  of  minor  importance, 
as  in  less  than  six  months  it  is  expected  that  the  complete  Compte 
Rendu  of  the  Congress  will  be  published  by  the  widely  known  house 
of  E.  Leroux  &  Co.,  Paris. 


The  Fuegians. — "Jahgan.  This  is' the  name  given  to  a  tribe  of 
Fuegians  whom  we  know  from  the  expedition  and  reports  of  Captain 
Bove,  and  who  frequent  with  their  canoes  a  roadstead  south  of  Beagle 
channel.  They  go  naked,  except  a  little  skin  on  the  haunches,  and 
anoint  their  bodies  with  whale  oil  mixed  witli  red  ochre.  Thus 
they  say  they  protect  themselves  from  cold.  They  live  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  hunt  and  fishing,  which  they  carry  on  by  means  of 
several  kinds  of  darts.  Their  dwellings  are  little  huts,  but  they  can- 
not be  called  settled.  A  man  usually  has  two  wives,  one  older  and 
the  other  younger.  They  are  of  good  disposition  and  obliging,  but 
lay  much  stress  on  their  own  customs  and  laws.  The  women  are 
more  intelligent  and  industrious,  the  men  more  talkative  and  shrewd. 
They  have  no  true  religion,  but  certain  ideas  of  spirits  and  certain 
rites  in  which  the  men  alone  share."  (Bollettino  della  Societa 
Geografica  Italiana,  Sept.,  1889,  ser.  3,  v.  2  :  9,  p.  785.) 
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Food  of  the  Natives  ox  the  Coxgo. — M.  Le  Clement  de  St. 
Marcq  writes  from  Basoko  to  "  Le  Mouvement  Geographique " 
(May  25,  1S90)  as  follows: 

"  The  staple  food  of  the  natives  of  this  region  (between  Stanley 
Falls  and  Kassongo)  is  the  plantain,  which  they  eat  boiled  or  roasted. 
With  fish,  it  is  almost  their  sole  nourishment.  At  Wamongo  they 
have  only  fish,  but  obtain  bananas  from  the  caravans.  They  exact 
them  in  payment  for  the  trans-shipment  of  the  canoes.  Elsewhere, 
near  Riba-Riba,  they  exchange  their  fish  for  Indian  corn,  which 
comes  in  great  quantities  from  Kasuku,  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  banana  is  not  found.  At  Riba-Riba  manioc  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale.  .  .  .  The  sweet  potato  is  found  in  abundance  at 
Kibongo.  .  .  .  The  peanut  is  extremely  rare  everywhere  and 
is  only  found  at  the  large  Arab  stations.  Rice  is  found  only  at  the 
Arab  centers  and  only  the  rich  Arabs  eat  it.  Chickens  and  goats 
are  hardly  ever  seen  among  the  natives ;  the  Arabs  and  their  fol- 
lowers alone  raise  them.  At  Kibongo  and  Riba-Riba  are  found  the 
pine-apple,  the  papaw,  the  mango,  the  citron,  and  the  sweet  lemon, 
erroneously  called  the  orange." 


MVTHOI.OGIC     TALES      FROM     THE      INDIANS    OF    THE     NORTHWEST 

COAST. — J.  A.  Jacobsen  has  just  published  a  second   installment  of 
the  mythological  tales  of  the  northwestern  Indians  ("  Das  Ausland," 
vol.  63,  No.  22 — "  Nordwestamerikanische  Sagen"). 
The  stories  are  nine  in  ninnber,  as  follows : 

How  the  Indians  learned  the  mask  dances." 
"  How  the  Haidas  learned  to  make  totem-posts." 
"  How  the  god  Kwannemkiloko  changed  his  enemy  into  a  deer." 
"The  mouth-distorting  spirit." 
'The  thunder  god  Seiux." 
'The  origin  of  the  human  race." 
'  The  deluge  of  the  Aht  Indians." 
"  How  the  Indians  on   the  east  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island  got 
fire." 

"  How  the  Indians  learned  whale-fishincr." 
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THE  MAPLE  AMONGST  THE   ALGONKIAN   TRIBES. 

BY   A.    F.    CHA.MBERLAIN. 

The  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Henshaw(Vol.  Ill,  341-351)  has  shed 
new  light  upon  a  very  interesting  question.  Besides  the  data  con- 
tained in  it,  there  exist  some  other  notices  which  inferentially  prove 
the  Indian  origin  of  maple  sugar.  In  the  memoir  of  Father  Rasle, 
printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, =<= 
occur  these  words  :  "  The  insipidity  of  this  (a  sort  of  bouillie  of  corn) 
he  (Rasle)  corrected,  he  says,  by  adding  sugar  to  it,  which  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  by  boiling  down  the  sap  of  the  maple, 
which  they  collected  in  bark  troughs  as  it  flowed  from  incisions  made 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  These  particulars  are  quoted  because  it  is 
curious  to  know  that  the  method  of  extracting  the  bayberrywaxi;  and 
making  maple  sugar,  articles  of  considerable  importance  to  us,  has 
been  learned  of  the  aborigines."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Indians  amongst  whom  Father  Rasle  moved  used  the  sugar  for  the 
same  purpose  as  did  those  noticed  by  Joutel,  viz.,  to  sweeten  their 
sagamite  (III,  343). 

Miss  E.  F.  Jones,]:  in  her  "  History  of  Stockbridge,"  says:  -'The 
Muh-he-con-ne-ak  (Mohegans  of  western  New  England),  besides  the 
articles  of  food  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  manufactured 
large  quantities  of  maple  sugar ;  and,  indeed,  we  seem  to  be  chiefly 
indebted  to  them  for  the  knowledge  of  this  luxury,  for  as  late  as  1 749 
Mr.  Hopkins,  in  wTiting  of  Stockbridge  and  the  Indians,  not  only 
describes  its  taste  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  tnade,  but  tells  ivhat 
it  is,  as  if  very  little  known."  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  very  early 
data  regarding  the  use  of  maple  sugar  in  New  England,  while  no 

*Sec.  series^  VIII,  p.  252. 

f  This  other  gift  of  the  Red  Man  to  his  conquerors  and  successors  deserves  to  be 
noted.  The  writer  of  the  memoir  refers  to  the  account  of  Rasle  himself  in  the 
Leilres  Ediftantes. 

X  Stockbridge,  Past  and  Present  (Springfield,  1854),  p.  23;  Comp.  Coll.  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc,  5th  .Ser.,III  (i8i,date  of  1784);  /*.,  2nd  Sen,  III  (114,  date  of 
1814) ;  Belknap's  Hist,  of  New  Hampshire  (1792),  pp.  113-116;  Dwiglu  (1S23), 
1,15- 
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doubt  existent,  are  not  yet  obtainable.  In  the  "  Canadian  Settlers' 
Guide  "  (i860)  the  following  passage  is  to  be  found  :  "The  Indian 
sugar  (maple),  which  looks  dry  and  yellow  and  is  not  sold  in  cakes, 
but  in  birch  boxes,  mowkowks,  as  they  call  them,  I  have  been  told 
owes  its  peculiar  taste  to  the  bark  vessels  that  the  sap  is  gathered  in, 
and  its  grain  to  being  kept  constantly  stirred  while  boiling"  (p.  66).* 
The  use  of  the  term  "  Indian  sugar"  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
article  was  regarded  as  of  Indian  origin. 

Besides  these,  there  are  interesting  notices  of  sugar-making  in  La 
Hontan,f  Carver,  J  Hunter, §  etc.  The  latter  tells  us  that  the  thirteenth 
month  of  the  year  was  called  by  the  Indians  the  "sugar  month,"  be- 
cause "in  it  they  manufactured  their  sugar  from  the  maple  and  box- 
elder  trees."  ||  To  the  Algonkian  tribes  the  Iroquois  apply  the  name 
oi Ralirontaks — /.  e.,  "tree-eaters,"  and  Dr.  Brinton  (Lenape  and 
their  Legends,  p.  255)  has  suggested  that  "  probably  they  were  so 
called  from  their  love  of  the  product  of  the  sugar  maple."  ^ 

That  there  were  amongst  the  Algonkian  tribes  many  myths  and 
legends  relating  to  the  maple  tree  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Among  the 
Mohicans  we  find  the  general  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  sap  of 
trees.  These  Indians  believed  that  the  snow,  which  melted  in  the 
spring,  furnished  the  trees  with  sap,  the  snow  itself  being  nothing 
else  but  "  the  dripping  oil  "  of  the  celestial  bear  slain  by  the  hunters 
in  the  winter  time.**  According  to  an  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  legend 
the  "  sugar  tree  did  produce  sap,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which 
was  almost  like  pure  syrup."     Mr.  A.  J.  Blackbird,  in  his  "  History 

*  For  other  references  to  sugar-making  by  Canadian  Indians  see  "  Copway's 
Life,"  p.  26;  Zeisbeiger's  Diary  (ed.  Bliss),  passim;  .Six  Ye.irs  in  the  Bush 
(1838),  p.  105;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Winter  .Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  (183S), 
III,  217  ;   Hind,  Red  River  Exploring  Exped.  (1S60),  I,  160. 

fl,  249,  cited  by  "  R.  C."  in  Amer.  Antiquarian,  XII,  234.  See  also  Pinker- 
ton,  XIII,  270,  309. 

{Travels  (Lond.,  1778),  |i.  496. 

J  Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  (3rd  ed.,  Lond.,  1824),  p.  290. 

II  Hunter,  Manners  and  Customs,  etc.  (I'hil,  17S3),  p.  313. 

T[  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Iroquois  distinguished  other  tribes  by  this  term,  if 
its  origin  be  as  suggested,  since  they  themselves  were  sugar-makers  and  eaters. 
A  more  prob.able  origin  of  the  word  is  that  given  by  Schoolcraft  (Notes  on  the 
Iroquois,  1847,  p.  152),  in  substance  as  follows:  Ratirontaks,  whence  Adiron- 
dacks,  was  applied  chiedy  to  the  Montagnais  tribes  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
was  a  derisive  term,  indicating  the  well-known  habit  of  these  tribes  of  eating  the 
inner  bark  of  tiees  in  winter  when  food  was  scarce  or  when  on  war  excursions. 

**  Miss  E.  F.  Jones,  .Stockbridge,  Past  and  Present,  (Springfield,  1854,)  p.  216. 
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of  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  of  Michigan  "  (p.  72),  tells  us 
how  the  mischievous  Ne-naw-bo-zhoo  tasted  it,  and  then  diluted  the 
sap  until  the  sweet  taste  disappeared.  "Then  he  said,  '  Now  my 
nephews  will  have  to  labor  hard  to  make  the  sugar  out  of  this  sap, 
and  the  sugar  will  be  much  more  valuable  to  them  in  the  future 
time.'  " 

This  myth,  in  more  or  less  similar  form,  doubtless  exists  among 
other  neighboring  Algonkian  tribes.  The  following  is  the  Menomini 
form  of  the  story  as  communicated  by  Dr.  W.  J,  Hoffman,  who  ob- 
tained it  in  August  of  the  present  year  at  the  Keshena  reservation  : 

"  One  day  Nokomis,  the  grandmother  of  Manabush,  was  in  the 
forest  and  accidentally  cut  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Seeing  that  a  thick 
syrup  exuded  from  the  cut,  she  put  her  finger  to  the  substance,  and 
upon  tasting  it  found  it  to  be  very  sweet  and  agreeable.  She  then 
gave  some  of  it  to  her  grandson,  Manabush,  who  liked  it  very  much, 
but  thought  that  if  the  syrup  ran  from  the  trees  in  such  a  state  it 
would  cause  idleness  among  the  women.  He  then  told  Nokomis 
that  in  order  to  give  his  aunts  employment  and  keep  them  from  idle- 
ness he  would  dilute  the  thick  sap.  Whereupon  he  took  up  a  vessel 
of  water  and  poured  it  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  thus  reduced 
the  sap  to  its  present  consistency.  This  is  why  the  women  have  to 
boil  down  the  sap  to  make  syrup." 

Mrs.  Jameson  *  relates  the  Chippewa  story  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  Nishosha,  the  magician,  into  a  maple  tree:  "  Every  moment  he 
found  the  numbness  creeping  higher  and  higher  ;  he  felt  his  legs 
growing  like  roots ;  the  feather  on  his  head  turned  to  leaves,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  he  stood  a  tall  and  stiff  maple  tree,  leaning  towards  the 
water."  This  legend  may  perhaps  account  for  the  explanation  of 
the  name  aninatik  or  ininatik,  as  "man  tree,"  a  conception  natural 
enough  to  the  Indian  mind. 

In  the  "Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England  "  f  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  maple  sugar.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  the 
article  has  not  been  lately  introduced  into  the  stories. 

The  desirability  of  further  information  regarding  Indian  terms 
for  "  maple  "  and  "  sugar  "  is  very  great.     As  far  as  the  Algonkian 


*  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada  (London,  1S3S),  III,  pp. 
112-113. 

f  In  a  Passamaquoddy  Tale,  p.  121 ;   Micniac,  pp.  177-225,  where  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  part  of  the  good  things  in  the  wigwam  of  Lox. 
6 
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tongues  are  concerned,  the  origin  of  the  words  used  to  denote  these 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

Among  the  Mississagwas  of  Ontario  the  terms  employed  are  :  Hard 
maple,  dninatik  ;  soft  maple,  tchigimanish  ;  sugar,  sisipakwat ;  maple 
sugar,  aninatik  sisipakwat ;  maple  sap,  sisipdkwatdbo  {i.  e.,  sugar 
liquid).  These  correspond  to  the  words  given  in  Baraga's  and  Wil- 
son's dictionaries  of  Otchipwe.  With  the  Algonkians  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Two  Mountains*  the  words  are  :  Maple,  tmndftVi ;  maple  sugar 
(and  then,  by  extension,  all  kinds  of  sugar),  smzipaktoat ;  maple  sap, 
sinzipakwahvabo  (sugar  liquid).  At  an  Algonkian  settlement,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hastings  county,  Ontario,  the  writer,  in  September, 
1890,")"  found  the  following  terms  to  be  in  use  :  Hard^piaple,  fiindtik ; 
soft  maple,  tchigomenish  ;  sugar,  sinzhabdkwat ;  maple  sugar,  nindiik 
siiizhabdkwat.  In  Cree  we  have  :  Maple  sugar,  sisibdskwat ;  maple, 
sisbaskwatattik  {i.  e.,  sugar  tree),  the  latter  being  a  derivative  of 
the  former,  and  differing  entirely  from  the  more  widespread  Algon- 
kian term  dnind/ik.  '  Schoolcraft  records,  as  used  by  the  Delawares  of 
New  Jersey,  the  word  onsikddmme  for  "  maple,"  and  in  the  Lenape- 
English  Dictionary,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Brinton  and  Rev.  A.  S. 
Antliony,  we  find  for  "maple  tree,"  schiechikiminschi,  which,  the 
latter  states,  is  applied  by  the  Delawares  of  Canada  to  the  "  soft 
maple."  Among  the  Ottawas  \  the  term  assaiidnig\\\\  Ojebway  as- 
sandmij^  is  used,  aword  possibly  having  some  connection  \\'\\}i\assa>ia, 
"  it  is  pressed  down." 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of  some  of  these  terms.  The 
derivation  cif  the  Cree  sisibdskitiat,  and  the  cognate  words  in  Missis- 
sagwa,  Ojebway,  and  Lake  of  Two  Mountain  Algonkin  seems  to  be 
that  given  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  (III,  p.  350).  This  Western  Algonkian 
word  for  "  maple  sugar"  signifies  ".squeezed  stick,  wood,"  the  first 
l)art  being  a  derivative  of  the  root  sin,  which  contains  the  idea  of 
"causing  to  flow  by  pressing  that  in  which  anything  is  contained." 
It  might  be  said,  however,  that  this  word  would  apply  better  to  the 
"sugar-cane"  than  to  the  "  maple  tree." 

But  in  Olchipwe  we  find  an  entirely  different  word  for  "sugar- 
cane," viz.,  sibwdgan  (Baraga),  sebiodhgun  (Wilson),  a  name  which 
is  also  given  to  the  "  corn-stalk."     From  this  is  derived  the  words 

*  Cuoq,  Lexitjue  de  I.1  langiie  algonquine. 

t  P.  128. 

X  Baraga,  Otcli.  Diet.,  p.  51. 
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sil>Kidgani-sisibdkiaaf,  "cane-sugar,  brown  sugar,  Havana  sugar," 
and  sibtudgandbo,  "molasses"  (of  the  sugar-cane),  which  latter  is 
never  used  to  signify  "  maple  molasses,"  for  which  the  correct  term  is 
kitchi  jiwdgamisigan  ("great  maple  syrup"),  the  term  for  "maple 
s}Tup  "  \)<t\\\g  jiwdgamisigan,  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  sap.  Be- 
sides the  term  sisibdkwat  there  are  applied  to  "maple  sugar"  in 
Otchipwe*  the  following  names  :  Sigaigan,  misiivetchigan,  jiesseigan, 
pigiwisigan.  Of  these,  sigaigan,  used  of  a  "  moulded  sugar  cake," 
properly  signifies  "any  moulded  object"  (from  nin  sigaige,  "I 
mould  ") ;  fiiisiwetchigan  denotes  ' '  anything  made  all  of  one  piece  ' ' 
(from  misiwetchigade,  "  it  is  made  all  of  one  piece  ")  ;  nisseigatt  is 
applied  to  maple  sugar,  "  loose,  not  in  solid  cakes  "  (from  nisseige, 
"I  stir");  pigiiuisigan  signifies  "maple  sugar  made  to  resemble 
pitch  "  {pigiw). 

For  the  derivation  of  the  Algonkian  term  aiiindtik,  inindtik,  some 
four  etymologies  have  been  suggested.  The  guess  of  Tanner  (III, 
349),  7iin-aii-tik,  "  our  tree,"  may  be  dismissed  as  untenable,  as  may 
also  be  one  put  forward  by  a  Mississagvva  friend  of  the  wTiter,  who 
thought  the  word  might  mean  "hard  tree."  There  remain,  how- 
ever, two  etymologies  well  worth  our  consideration.  The  first  would 
make  the  word  in  question  signify  "  man-tree,"  either  from  a  con- 
ception of  the  tree  as  man-like  (with  respect  to  the  sap  probably)  or 
from  some  myth  such  as  that  noted  above.  The  other,  which  ex- 
plains inindtik  as  meaning  "  the  tree,"  has  the  weight  of  Cuoq's  au- 
thority in  its  favor. f  The  word  would  then  contain,  as  first  compo- 
nent, the  root  inin,  "  true,  genuine,  proper,  natural,  par  excellence." 
To  decide  between  these  two  is  difficult ;  perhaps  the  etymology  of 
Cuoq  is  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  our  inquiry  into  the  derivation  of  this  name  seems  to  cast 
little  light  upon  the  real  question.  Perhaps  a  further  investigation 
into  the  names  given  by  these  and  other  Indian  tribes  to  the  maple 
and  its  products  may  result  in  something  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

*See  Baraga,  pp.  :66,  174,  249,303,  354,  366,  367. 

f  He  says:  ^'  Iniiidtik,VM\>xi  par  excellence,  Arable."  Cava^&xe.  iniiiandak, 
fir,  etc.     Lex.  alg.,  p.  12S. 
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Aboriginal  Fire-Making.— An  error  has  crept  into  tRe  interest- 
ing and  learned  article  by  Mr.  Hough  on  Aboriginal  Fire-Making 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Anthropologist,  which  seems  worth  cor- 
recting. On  page  367  we  are  told  that  "wood  that  is  '  punky ' — 
that  is,  soft  from  dry-rot  or  worm-eaten — is  preferable.  This  is 
the  kind  of  wood  spoken  of  by  Festus  and  used  by  the  Vestals  :  'Mos 
erat  tabulam  felicis  materia  tamdiu  terebrare  quousque  exceptum 
ignem  cribro  reneo  Virgo  in  jedem  ferret.'  'It  was  the  custom  to 
bore  into  a  plank  of  combustible  wood,  upon  which  they  had  hitherto 
made  fire,  which  a  Vestal  virgin  received  on  a  brazen  sieve,  which 
she  carried  immediately  into  the  temple.'  " — Festus  :  Ignis  Vesta. 

I  have  corrected  two  misprints  in  the  Latin  quotation,  and  have 
italicized  felicis  and  combustible,  which  are  regarded  as  equivalent 
terms.  But  the  word  felix  has  a  very  different  signification  in  this 
passage.  What  it  means  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  .S'rt'//('/-;/(7//(Z,  Lib. 
ii,  cap.  xvi.  He  tells  us  that  certain  trees  were  called  felices,  and 
were  consecrated  to  the  superior  deities,  in  contradistinction  to  others, 
which  were  under  the  protection  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world, 
and  which  were  called  infelices,  in  the  language  of  the  writers  upon 
pontifical  words — that  is,  ancient  religious  terms.  Accordingly, 
in  rekindling  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta,  if  it  ever  happened  to  become 
extinguished,  it  was  indispensable  to  make  use  of  particular  kinds  of 
wood,  well-known  to  the  pontiffs,  and  of  which  a  list  is  given  by 
Macrobius.  But  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xvi,  77,  (207),  designates  the 
sorts  of  wood  which  were  ordinarily  used  for  kindling  fire  by  rub- 
bing them  together ;  these  were  not  the  same  as  those  given  by 
Macrobius. 

This  vexed  question  about  the  method  of  rekindling  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta  has  been  recently  treated  with  great  learning  by  Mr. 
iilorris  H.  Morgan  in  an  essay,  Dc  ignis  elicicndi modis  apud antiquos, 
in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  Vol.  i,  pp.  56-64. 

Henry  W.  Haynes. 


Burial  Customs  on  the  West  Coast  ok  Africa. — "  Jakry  men 
have  a  great  veneration  for  Warr6.  The  corpses  of  '  big  men  '  are 
taken  there  for  burial  after  death,  while  in  the  case  of  '  small  men  ' 
only  the  hair  and  toe  and  finger  nails  are  taken.  The  same  custom 
applies  to  Jakry  women.  The  bodies  of  slaves  are  consigned  to  the 
bush  or  river." — (Sir  .-Mfred  Moloney,  Governor  of  Lagos,  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  p.  606,  October,  1S90.) 
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ARROWS  AND  ARROW-MAKERS. 


INTRODUCTION 


BY    OTIS    T.    MASON. 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  bow.  Mr.  Murdoch,  of 
the  Anthropological  Society,  published  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Eskimo  sinew-backed  bow  ;  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Oxford,  has  recently 
discussed  the  compound  bows  of  the  world. 

Down  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  arrow  was  the  most  celebrated 
and  most  widely  distributed  missile  of  destruction,  when  it  began  to 
be  displaced  by  the  bullet.  Before  it  gave  place  to  fire-arms,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  wrought  more  death  than  the  substitute  has  since  pro- 
duced. 

The  displacement  of  the  arrow  was  tardy  even  in  the  birth-place 
of  fire-arms  and  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  musket  could  be  handled,  but  by  the  efficiency  of  armor.  In 
that  perpetual  conflict  between  offense  and  defense  in  the  enginery 
of  war,  defense  had  been  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  ad- 
versary ;  the  arrow  could  not  pierce  the  harness  of  the  enemy.  At 
this  point  came  the  bullet,  slow  and  not  sure  ;  the  English  archer 
could  discharge  thirty  arrows  while  the  arquebusier  was  making  a 
single  shot.  But  when  he  did  get  the  machine  to  go  off,  and,  per- 
adventure,  if  the  missle  struck  its  mark,  it  penetrated  any  known 
armor.  Its  terrible  noise  and  longer  range  were  also  in  its  favor.  In 
lands  distant  from  the  center  of  European  culture  the  arrow  has  not 
yet  disappeared,  and  the  day  of  its  birth  is  hidden  in  the  remotest 
past. 

The  continent  of  America  furnished  the  best  of  facilities  for  the 
development  of  this  winged  messenger  of  death.  Every  variety  of 
climate,  material,  and  game  are  here  to  create  an  indefinite  diver- 
sity of  structures.  In  its  simplest  form  the  arrow  is  a  straight  rod, 
pointed  perhaps  in  the  fire.     Such  a  missile  would  be  of  little  worth 
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and  could  not  be  aimed  with  any  certainty.     The  most  highly  de- 
veloped examples  in  America  consist  of: 

Head,  involving  point,  faces,  facets,  sides,  butt,  tang,  barbs,  barb- 
piece. 

Seizing. 

Foreshctft. 

Shaft,  involving  shaft  streaks. 

Shaflment,  involving  riband  or  owner  marks. 

Feather,  including  seizing,  glue,  and  rifling. 

Nock,  including  the  footing. 

Notch. 

Each  of  these  parts  may  be  varied  in  number,  form,  material,  or 
artistic  finish,  and  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  wanting.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  what  an  excellent  instrument  the  arrow  is  for  the  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  invention;  how  it  has  been  influenced  by 
climate,  natural  scenery,  and  material  resources;  how  it  has  modi- 
fied with  function,  and  developed  complexity  with  age.     (Fig.  5.) 

VOC.ADULARV    OF    THE    ARROW. 

Arrc7v,  a  missile  shot  from  a  bow.  The  possible  parts  are  the  head, 
barb-piece,  foreshaft,  shaft  or  stele,  feathering,  nock,  and  seizings. 

ArroTU  cement,  substance  used  in  fastening  the  arrow-head  to  the 
shaft.  A  few  tribes  use  glue  or  cement  in  making  the  sinew-backed 
bow. 

Arrow-head,  the  part  of  an  arrow  designed  to  produce  a  wound. 
The  i^arts  of  the  primitive  stone  arrow-head  are  the  tip  or  apex,  faces, 
sides,  base,  shank  or  tang,  barbs,  and  facets. 

Arrow-straiglitener,  apiece  of  bone,  wood,  or  ivory,  with  a  perfora- 
tion to  serve  as  a  wrench  in  straightening  arrow-shafts,  barbs,  etc. 

Barb-piece,  the  piece  of  ivory,  etc.,  on  some  arrows  attached  to 
the  true  head,  and  having  barbs  on  the  sides.  This  should  be  care- 
fully discriminated  from  the  foreshaft,  which  lias  another  function 
altogether. 

Base  of  an  arrow-head,  the  portion  which  fits  into  the  shaft. 

Bow-sliot,  the  distance  to  which  an  arrow  flies  from  a  bow. 

Cliipper  or  flaker,  the  pointed  implement  of  bone,  antler,  etc., 
used  for  shaping  flint  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  etc. 

Cock-feather,  the  feather  of  an  arrow  which  is  tippermost  when  the 
bow  is  drawn. 


Fig.  5 — Analysis  of  the  arrow. 
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Faces,  the  broad,  flattened  portions  of  an  arrow-head. 

Facets,  the  little  surfaces  left  by  chipping  out  a  stone  arrow-head. 

Feathering,  the  strips  of  feather  at  the  butt  of  an  arrow,  including 
the  method  of  seizing  or  fastening. 

Flaking  hammer,  called  also  a  haniraer-stone,  a  stone  used  for 
knocking  off  flakes  in  making  flint  arrow-heads,  etc. 

Fletcher,  an  arrow-maker  ;  akin  iofieche. 

Footing,  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  in  the  shaftment  of  an  arrow  at 
the  nock. 

Foreshaft,  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  bone,  ivory,  antler,  etc.,  at  the 
front  end  of  an  arrow  to  give  weight  and  to  serve  for  the  attachment 
of  the  head. 

Nocking,  placing  the  arrow  on  the  string  preparatory  to  shooting. 

Pile,  the  head  of  an  archery  arrow  ;  any  arrow-head  may  bear  the 
same  name,  in  which  we  may  have  a  one-pile,  two-pile,  three-pile 
arrow,  etc. 

Fitching-tool  or  knapping-tool,  a  column  of  antler  or  other  hard 
substance  used  between  the  hammer  and  the  core  in  knocking  off 
flakes  of  stone. 

Riband,  a  term  applied  to  the  stripes  painted  on  arrow-shafts,  gen- 
erally around  the  shaftment.  These  ribands  have  been  called  clan- 
marks,  owner-marks,  game-tallies,  etc. 

Sliaft,  anciently  an  arrow,  but  strictly  the  portion  behind  the  head, 
and  in  a  fore-shafted  arrow  the  lighter  portion  behind  the  fore -shaft. 

Shaft-grooves,  furrow  cuts  along  an  arrow-shaft  from  the  head  back- 
ward ;  they  have  been  called  blood-grooves  and  lightning-grooves, 
but  these  names  are  objectionable  as  involving  theories. 

Sluiftment,  the  part  of  an  arrow  on  which  the  feathering  is  laid. 

Shank  or  tang,  the  part  of  an  arrow-head  corresponding  to  the 
tang  of  the  sword-blade. 

Sides  of  an  arrow-head,  the  sharpened  portions  between  the  apex 
and  the  base,  also  called  the  edges. 

Stele  (stale,  shaft),  the  wooden  part  of  an  arrow ;  an  arrow  without 
feather  or  head. 

Tip,  a  term  applied  to  the  sharp  ajiex  of  an  arrow-head. 

Trajectory,  the  curve  which  an  arrow  describes  in  space ;  may  be 
flat,  high,  etc. 

Whipping  (seizing,  serving),  wrajiping  any  part  of  a  bow  or  arrow 
with  cord  or  sinew  regularly  laid  on. 
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There  are  some  nice  questions  concerning  the  arrow  which  my  col- 
leagues will  discuss  ;  others  are  yet  in  doubt.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
yet  authorized  to  say  that  all  tribes  distinguished  the  rhomboidal  hunt- 
ing arrow  head  from  the  barbed  war  arrow  head.  The  shaft  streaks 
are  called  blood  grooves  by  some  writers,  lightning  grooves  by  others. 
In  the  one  case  the  motive  is  practical,  in  the  other  it  is  magical. 
The  grooves  are  present  on  many  arrows — long  straight  channels, 
zig-zag  lines,  broken  lines,  and  so  on.  The  reason  assigned  by  the 
ordinary  Indian  has  never  satisfied  my  own  mind,  although  the  magi- 
cal reason  seems  to  me  nearer  to  his  psychical  state. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STONE  ARROW-POINTS. 
BY   W.    H.    HOLMES. 

Tlie  arrow-point  was  usually  made  of  some  material  firmer  and 
heavier  than  the  shaft,  and  was  attached  by  means  of  thongs  and 
cement.  Its  purpose  was  to  insure  greater  accuracy  and  range,  and 
to  give  greater  penetrating  power  to  the  weapon.  Stone,  though  ap- 
parently but  poorly  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  has  been  very  gen- 
erally employed  by  primitive  man,  as  the  countless  numbers  of  flaked 
points  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  amply  testify. 

It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  points  made  for  the 
arrow  from  those  made  and  employed  for  projectiles  thrown  by  the 
hand,  or  throwing  stick,  or  from  those  intended  to  be  hafted  and 
used  as  knives,  daggers,  drills,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
many  points  were  alternately  used  for  a  number  of  purposes  as  neces- 
sity demanded.  In  genesis  the  stone  arrow-point  is  substantially 
identical  with  other  similar  objects  of  flaked  stone.  The  knowledge 
and  the  skill  that  enabled  the  savage  to  secure  and  shape  the  stone  in 
one  case  served  equally  well  in  all  others. 

The  implement  of  chipped  stone  found  in  the  hands  of  our  abo- 
rigines was  evolved  through  a  succession  of  more  elemental  forms,  but 
the  series  of  steps  from  the  earliest  form  to  the  finished  tool  of  the 
highest  type  cannot  be  definitely  traced ;  in  a  way,  however,  the 
progress  of  manufacture  of  each  individual  of  the  highest  type  repeats 
the  steps  of  the  evolution  of  the  species  or  group  to  which  it  belongs. 
This  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  observed  that  the  act  concerned 
in  producing  the  first  flake  has  but  to  be  repeated  with  proper  modu- 
lations and  refinements  to  produce  the  elaborated  object. 
7 
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The  materials  suited  for  flaking  are  very  numerous.  Those  in  or- 
dinary use  in  this  country  include  vein  quartz,  chalcedony,  agate, 
jasper,  flint,  hornstone,  chert,  novaculite,  slate,  argillite,  quartzite, 
and  obsidian.  Rare  forms,  such  as  quartz-crystal,  carnelian,  ame- 
thyst, opal,  etc.,  were  also  employed  when  available. 

Primitive  man  became  a  mineralogist  almost  with  the  first  use  of 
un worked  stones,  for  he  had  to  consider  grain,  density  and  toughness, 
and  it  was  not  long  perhaps  before  color  and  translucency  be- 
came important  considerations  through  the  association  of  ideas  of  a 
mystic  nature.  Little  by  little  and  through  a  long  series  of  exploita- 
tions and  experiments  he  learned  to  utilize  all  suitable  stones  that 
came  within  his  reach. 

When  an  implement  of  chipped  stone  was  to  be  made  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  secure  the  raw  material.  Erosive  agencies  had  scattered 
countless  fragments  of  flakable  stones  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  these  were  gathered  and  used  ;  but  when  such  materials  became 
scarce  or  were  not  within  convenient  reach,  excavation  was  resorted 
to.  This  led  to  the  discovery  that  freshly  exhumed  stone  was  more 
easily  and  surely  worked  than  that  seasoned  by  long  exposure,  and 
the  art  of  quarrying  came  into  existence.  Quarrying  began  with  the 
removal  of  a  buried  or  partially  buried  stone  from  its  bed  in  the  soil 
and  culminated  with  the  removal  of  hills  and  the  tunneling  of  moun- 
tains. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  various  rocks  exist  are  greatly 
varied.  Slate,  quartz,  quartzite,  chert,  obsidian,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  forms  are  constituent  parts  of  the  solid  rock-mass  of  the  earth. 
In  this  form  even  civilized  man  finds  them  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
tach and  remove,  and  savage  ingenuity  must  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  secure  the  necessary  supply.  In  many  cases  nature  has 
done  much  to  lessen  man's  labor  in  this  respect.  It  happens  that 
in  past  ages  all  varieties  of  rocks  were  extensively  broken  up  by  the 
dynamic  and  erosive  forces  of  nature,  and  countless  numbers  of  frag- 
ments descended  into  the  valleys  and  were  taken  up  by  water  and 
ice  and  rolled  and  rounded  and  finally  deposited  in  beds  of  gravel 
along  the  banks  and  especially  about  the  mouths  of  rivers.  In  this 
rolling  process  all  the  soft  and  friable  stones  were  reduced  to  powder 
and  the  tough,  flinty,  flakable  pieces  were  selected  and  preserved  as 
if  by  intelligent  design  for  the  use  of  the  stone-age  man.  These 
bowlders  were  much  more  readily  quarried  than  the  same  rocks  in 
their  original  beds.     Equally  convenient  for  use  were  certain  nodular 
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forms  of  flinty  rock  which  are  commonly  weathered  out,  but  which 
were  also  to  some  extent  quarried. 

When  detached  fragments,  bowlders,  and  nodules  were  not  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  or  ceased  to  be  desirable  for  working,  the  rocks  in 
place  were  attacked,  bowlders  were  removed  from  their  beds,  splinters 
were  broken  from  exposed  masses  of  rock,  and  ledges  were  followed 
deep  into  the  earth. 

In  Arkansas  there  are  pits  dug  in  the  solid  rock — a  heavily  bedded 
novaculite — to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  and  having  a  width  of 
one  hundred  feet  or  more.  In  Ohio  and  in  other  States  similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  observed. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  extensive  quarries  were  opened  in  the 
gravel-bearing  bluffs,  and  millions  of  quartzite  and  quartz  bowlders 
were  secured  and  worked. 

The  extent  of  this  native  quarrying  industry  has  not  until  recently 
been  realized.  Such  work  has  been  considered  beyond  the  capacity 
of  savages,  and  when  the  ancient  pits  were  observed  they  were  usually 
attributed  to  the  gold-hunters  of  early  days,  and  in  the  South  are 
still  known  as  Spanish  diggings.  From  Maine  to  Oregon  and  from 
Alaska  to  Peru  the  hills  and  mountains  are  scarred  with  pits  and 
trenches.  The  ancient  methods  of  quarrying  are  not  well  known, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  no  tools  -have  been  discovered  save  rude 
hammers  of  stone  improvised  for  the  purpose.  Picks  of  bone  or 
antler  and  pikes  of  wood  were  probably  employed.  Associated  with 
these  pittings  are  ample  evidences  of  the  object  of  their  excavation. 
Great  heaps  or  encircling  ridges  of  refuse,  in  cases  containing  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  the  refuse  of  manufacture — fragments,  flakes,  failures, 
and  tools  broken  in  use  and  deserted  when  the  work  ended — are 
found.  A  study  of  this  refuse  usually  indicates  clearly  and  fully  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  work  carried  on. 

The  raw  material  having  been  secured,  the  work  of  shaping  began. 
The  steps  in  this  work  were  in  all  cases  essentially  the  same,  although 
they  varied  in  detail  with  the  material,  the  form  to  be  produced,  and 
the  skill  of  the  workmen  concerned.  Obsidian  and  other  easily 
flaked  stones  were  broken  into  masses,  so  shaped  as  to  facilitate  the 
subsequent  removal  by  special  processes  of  flakes  for  knives  and  pro- 
jectile points.  These  masses  became  the  cores  so  frequently  found 
among  our  ancient  remains,  and  were  drawn  upon  when  occasion  re- 
quired. In  other  cases  simple  flakes  suited  for  subsequent  specializa- 
tion were  made  or  were  selected  from  the  refuse  on  the  site  of  supply 
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and  carried  away ;  and  again  suitable  pieces  were  selected  and  re- 
duced on  the  spot  to  a  form  approximating  the  final  object.  In  all 
of  our  great  quarries  this  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  leading 
feature  of  the  work  done.  These  flakes  and  roughed-out  forms  were 
the  blanks,  tested  for  material  and  reduced  to  approximate  form,  and 
to  a  size  convenient  for  transportation,  to  be  chipped  into  specific 
shapes  when  and  where  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  possessor.  In 
case  of  many  of  the  great  quarries  little  or  no  finishing  was  done 
upon  the  sites. 

In  most  cases  the  shaping  operations  carried  on  in  the  quarry  can 
be  followed  out  with  reasonable  certainty.  On  all  sites  where  the 
raw  material  was  extensively  worked,  series  of  forms  can  be  secured 
illustrating  every  stage  of  the  morphology.  These  series  begin  with 
the  amorphous  mass  or  natural  shape,  and  pass  through  a  succession 
of  modifications,  ending  in  the  rude  blade  or  blank.  The  making 
and  collecting  of  flakes  and  fragments  to  be  carried  away  in  an  un- 
shaped  condition,  although  undoubtedly  carried  on  in  all  quarries 
and  upon  sites  of  other  sources  of  raw  material,  leave  little  or  no 
refuse  that  can  be  studied  to  advantage. 

Large  masses  in  quarries  or  on  simple  shop  sites  were  reduced  by 
means  of  rude  hammers  with  or  without  hafting.  Fire  was  often  em- 
ployed as  an  auxiliary  in  this  work.  Approximate  masses  were  re- 
duced to  more  definite  shapes  by  a  succession  of  free-hand  blows. 
The  first  step  in  the  shaping  of  an  implement  from  a  bowlder  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  6.  In  this  work  the  free-hand  blow  is  employed  for 
the  reason  that  no  other  method  would  be  efficacious.  Fig.  7  illus- 
trates the  position  in  which  the  partially  shaped  mass  must  be  held 
after  its  margins  have  become  too  sharp  to  be  split  by  a  blow  directly 
upon  the  edge. 

When  the  incipient  implement  became  too  attenuated  or  fragile  to 
withstand  the  blows  necessary  to  flaking  without  imminent  danger  of 
breaking,  other  methods  had  to  be  employed.  The  statement  has 
been  made  by  some  writers  that  arrow-points  are  produced  by  simple 
percussion,  the  hammers  being  reduced  in  size  to  correspond  with 
the  increasing  fragility  of  the  object  worked.  This  process,  however, 
must  be  exceptional. 

Instances  are  recorded  in  which  indirect  percussion — that  is,  the 
use  of  a  mallet  and  punch — was  employed  in  removing  flakes  intended 
to  be  shaped  by  pressure.  Two  varieties  of  indirect  percussion  are 
illustrated  in  Figs.  8  and  9.     The  first  is  practiced  by  the  Wintuns 
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Fig.  6. — Free  hand  or  direct  percussion  ;  first  step  in  shaping  an  implement  from 
a  bowlder. 


Fig.  7. — Direct  percussion;  manner  of  striliing  where  the  edge  is  sharp. 
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Fig.  8. — Indirect  percussion,  as  practiced  by  the  Wintuns,  and  described  by 
B.  B.  Redding. 


Fig.  9. — Indirect  percussion, two  persons  being  concerned;  practiced  by  the 
Apaches,  according  to  George  Catlin. 
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of  California  and  other  tribes.  The  drawing  is  made  from  a  very 
careful  description  by  B.  B.  Redding.  The  second  is  derived  from 
the  observations  of  George  Catlin.  According  to  Catlin,  the  point 
is  sometimes  carried  to  a  finish  by  the  indirect  stroke,  two  persons 
being  employed  in  the  operation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  method  of  manipulation  was  changed  at  the  proper  stage 
from  percussion  to  pressure. 

The  blanks  from  the  quarries — the  roughed-out  blades  and  selected 
flakes,  as  vi'ell  as  similar  products  from  all  varieties  of  sites — had  ac- 
quired such  outline,  attenuation,  sharpness  of  edge,  and  bevel  when 
the  change  from  percussion  to  pressure  took  place  that  the  gentler 
method  would  be  operative.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
work  was  transferred  from  operatives  skilled  in  the  blocking-out  to 
others  especially  skilled  in  shaping  by  pressure  ;  but  it  is  also  pretty 
certain  that  nearly  every  hunter  was  able,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
shape  his  own  arrow-points,  howsoever  roughly,  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 

The  flaking  of  stone,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the 
making  of  arrow-points,  has  very  generally  been  regarded  as  a  great 
mystery  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  lost  art ;  but  the  art  is  still  prac- 
ticed by  many  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  and  it  appears  that  almost 
anyone  who  desires  can  by  a  little  systematic  practice  do  the  work. 
Of  course  to  acquire  great  skill  much  practice  is  necessary,  but  the 
methods  are  for  the  most  part  so  well  known  and  so  simple  that  the 
mantle  of  mystery  no  longer  enshrouds  them. 

When  pressure  is  first  suggested  as  an  adequate  means  of  flaking 
hard  stones,  doubt  is  usually  felt  as  to  its  competency,  and  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  tool  used  is  not  of  metal  or  of  stone,  but  of  bone 
or  ivory,  incredulity  is  usually  expressed  ;  but  the  test  is  easily  made. 

A  blank  form  or  a  flake  having  the  approximate  shape  is  held 
firmly  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  A  firm  piece 
of  bone  having  a  rather  thin  edge  or  angle  like  that  of  a  three-cor- 
nered file  is  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  set  ujjon  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  stone  and  at  right  angles  to  it  so  firmly  that  a  slight  cut  or  notch 
is  made  in  the  bone,  then  with  a  quick,  firm  movement  of  the  right 
hand,  met  by  a  similar  movement  of  the  left,  the  bone  is  made  to  move 
across  the  edge  of  the  stone  (Fig.  10),  in  doing  which  it  takes  with  it 
a  flake,  varying  in  length,  width,  and  depth  with  the  skill  and  power 
of  the  workman,  the  nature  of  the  stone,  etc.  A  rapid  repetition 
of  this  operation,  accompanied  by  a  proper  resetting  of  the  tool. 
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quickly  reduces  the  piece,  if  it  works  readily,  to  almost  any  desired 
outline.     The  position  and  manner  of  holding  may  be  changed,  as 


Fig.   10. — Flaking  by  pressure,  a  bone   implement  being  use4 
a  the  bone  tool,  b  the  stone,  c  the  flake. 


Fig.  II. — Flaking  by  pressure;  manner  of  holding  a.s  observed  among 
many  tribes  by  J.  W.  Powell  and  others. 

shown  in  Fig.  ii.  In  both  cases  tlie  hand  holding  the  stone  must 
lie  ])rotected  against  cutting  by  the  sharp  flakes  by  a  piece  of  buck- 
skin or  leather.  This  is  true  of  some  of  the  other  cases  illustrated. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  in  various  other  ways,  but  always  by 
means  ofsuddcnly  applied  or  spasmodic  pressure.  Numerous  methods 
of  applying  this  pressure  are'  known.     The  blank  may  be  held  down 
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by  the  fingers  upon  the  edge  of  a  table  or  board,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
and  the  point  of  the  bone  or  of  a  bit  of  metal  as  well,  held  in  the  other 
hand,  may  be  set  so  as  to  catch  the  edge  of  the  stone  to  a  width  cor- 
responding to  that  caught  by  the  notched  bone  in  the  other  position, 
when  a  quick  downward  pressure  upon  the  flaking-tool  will  remove 
the  flake.  Again,  in  larger  work,  where  greater  force  is  required  to 
remove  the  flakes,  a  tool  long  enough  to  place  against  the  arm  or 


Fig.   12. — Flaking  by  pressure,  a  bone  point  being  used,  the  implement  to  be 
shaped  resting  upon  a  support. 

chest  of  the  operator  may  be  used.  In  this  way  much  additional 
force  is  thrown  into  the  spasmodic  movement.  Another  device  con- 
sists of  a  notched  or  forked  bone  or  pincers,  which  is  set  upon  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  blank  and  given  a  sudden  twist,  thus  removing  the 
flake  (Fig.  13). 


Fig.  13. — Flaking  by  pressure,  bone  pincers  being  used. 
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Methods  vary  with  different  peoples  and  differences  in  the  mate- 
rial lead  to  variations  in  treatment  by  the  same  people.  Eye-wit- 
nesses have  described  the  processes  employed  by  many  widely  sepa- 
rated tribes,  but  extracts  from  these  records  would  add  too  greatly 
to  the  length  of  this  sketch. 


FORM.S  OF  ANCIENT  ARROW-HEADS. 
BY    THOMAS   WILSON. 

The  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  and  knives  of  the  prehistoric  races 
have  such  likeness  of  form,  style,  and  size  that  a  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  three  is  practically  impossible.  A  small  implement  may 
be  an  arrow-head  ;  a  large  one  of  the  same  type  may  be  a  spear-head, 
while  either  or  both  may  have  served  as  knives.  The  distinction 
might  be  better  made  if  the  shafts  or  handles  remained ;  but  these, 
together  with  the  lashings  and  attachments,  have  decayed  and  dis- 
appeared, except  when  bitumen  or  gum  has  been  employed. 

An  implement  of  this  kind,  whether  large  or  small,  with  a  light, 
long  shaft,  would  be  an  arrow;  the  same  with  a  heavy,  long  shaft 
would  be  a  spear,  while  either  of  them  with  a  shaft  and  lashing,  but 
short  instead  of  long,  would  be  a  knife  or  dagger.  Indeed  an  im- 
plement of  the  latter  class  might  be  accidentally  made  through  the 
breaking  of  the  shaft  of  a  spear  or  arrow  ;  but  none  of  these  imple- 
ments of  the  real  prehistoric  man  have  been  found  with  their  shafts 
or  handles  and  lashing  fastenings,  and  so  we  are  driven  to  theory 
for  their  name  and  uses. 

The  classification  of  stone  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  and  knives 
has  been  attempted  by  few  archaologisls  and  with  but  slight  success. 
No  classification  has  as  yet  been  generally  adopted.  Those  hereto- 
fore attempted  have  been  too  complex,  the  divisions  have  been  too 
close,  and  the  distinctions  not  sufficiently  broad  to  be  popular.  A 
classification  of  infinitesimal  divisions,  with  slight  differences,  difti- 
cult  to  distinguish  and  still  more  difficult  to  remember,  will  never 
be  satisfactory  or  acceptable. 

I  have  attempted  the  following  classification  for  these  implements 
in  the  Department  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum, believing  it  to  be  free  from  the  foregoing  objections,  and  yet 
to  be  broad  enough  to  include  practically  all  the  implements  of  this 
kind  made  or  used  by  prehistoric  man. 
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The  series  of  outlines  presented  in  Fig.  14  will  assist  in  giving  a 
clear  understandin£r  of  the  forms  described. 


C  D 

Peculiar  Forms 
Fig.  14. — Types  of  arrow  points. 

Leaf  Shaped. — Sub-class  A. — Thin  and  usually  finely  chipped 
implements  of  the  form  of  a  laurel  leaf — elliptical,  and  pointed  at 
both  ends.  This  includes  the  French  Solutreen  type  of  the  Paleo- 
lithic period  of  the  Stone  Age. 

Subclass  B. — These  may  be  thicker  and  ruder  than  sub-class  A. 
Some  are  more  oval,  and  the  bases  are  not  pointed,  but  are  either 
straight  or  convex.  This  class  includes  the  leaf-shaped  argillite  im- 
plements found  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  in  the  Delaware  river  gravels  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Sub-class  C. — Long,  thin  blades,  with  nearly  straight  edges,  more 
like  a  dagger  or  poignard.  The  base  may  be  either  convex,  straight, 
or  concave.  Many  of  them  show  traces  of  attachment  to  a  handle 
by  means  of  bitumen  or  gum.  They  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific 
slope. 
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Triangular. — This  class  includes  all  forms  approaching  a  triangle, 
whether  the  bases  or  edges  be  convex,  straight,  or  concave.  -  They 
are  without  stems,  and,  consequently,  without  shoulders,  but  in  some 
specimens  the  concavity  of  the  base  produces  barbs. 

Stemmed. — This  class  includes  all  varieties  of  stems,  whether 
straight  or  expanding,  and  all  varieties  of  bases  or  edges,  whether 
convex,  straight,  or  concave. 

Sub-class  A. — Lozenge-shaped,  rude,  and  indefinite  stems. 

Sub-class  B. — Shouldered,  but  not  barbed  at  the  shoulder.  In 
occasional  specimens  barbs  are  produced  at  the  base,  but  only  by  its 
concavity  and  width. 

Sub-class  C. — Shouldered  and  barbed. 

Nearly  all  of  the  convex  bases  are  smooth,  as  though  worn.  The 
purpo.se  of  this  is  unknown. 

Peculiar  Forms. — These  lia\e  such  peculiarities  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  classes,  but  are  restricted  in  number  and  locality. 

Sub-class  A.— Beveled  edges;  the  bevel  is  almost  always  in  one 
direction. 

Sub-class  B. — Serrated  edges. 

Sub-class  C. — Bifurcated  stems. 
'    Sub-class  D. — Extremely  long  barbs,  usually  square  at  the  ends. 

Sub-class  E. — Triangular  in  section. 

Sub-class  F. — Broadest  at  the  cutting  end — trenchant  transversal. 

Sub-class  G. — All  those  made  of  slate  and  polished. 

Parts  of  stone  arrow  and  spear  heads  or  knives  are  :  Point,  base, 
side,  edge,  shoulder,  barb. 


ARROW  FE.^THERING  AND  POINTING. 
BY    WALTER    HOUGH. 

The  attachment  of  points  and  feathering  to  modern  arrows  casts 
light  upon  ancient  methods  of  arrow  pointing  and  is  more  or  less 
valuable  ethnographically. 

Materials. — Sinew  is  the  most  important  material  in  the  kit  of 
the  arrowsmith,  being  pliable  when  damp,  splitting  into  even  threads, 
becoming  horn-like  on  drying,  and  binding  parts  strongly  together 
on  shrinking. 

American  Indian  arrows,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  lashed  with 
sinew.     In  other  parts  of  the  world,  however,  sinew  is  not  so  gen- 
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erally  employed.  A  glance  over  the  collection  of  2,500  arrows  in 
the  United  States  National  Museum  reveals  the  fact  that  African 
arrow-heads  and  feathering  are  fastened  on  with  grass,  palm-leaf 
strips,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  while  sinew  is  comparatively  rare. 
Many  African  arrow-heads  are  socketed  or  tanged,  and  therefore  not 
lashed  at  all.  Polynesian  and  New  Guinea  arrows  are  also  served 
with  vegetable  fibre,  the  Ainos  use  bark,  and  in  South  America  many 
tribes  lash  with  natural  fibres. 

Glue  or  other  cement  is  used  by  most  tribes.  In  Angola  caoutchouc 
is  employed.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  United  States  mesquite 
gum,  perhaps  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  pine  resin,  etc.,  form 
readily  available  materials. 

Methods  of  Mounting. — While  complete  arrows  in  museums  often 
show  plainly  the  methods  of  mounting,  yet  there  are  details  only  to 
be  learned  by  watching  the  arrow-maker  at  work  and  by  observing 
the  "  tricks  of  his  trade." 

It  was  my  good  fortune  lately  to  see  an  Apache  manufacture  and 
set   the  points  and  feathering  of  arrows.     Apache  arrows  are  gen- 


FiG.  15. — Fixing  the  point  in  the  shaft  by  wrapping. 

erally  made  o{  tide  reed  set  with  wooden  foreshafts,  the  latter  indis- 
pensable in  mounting  the  head,  as  the  reed  cannot  well  be  tapered. 
A  nick  is  cut  in  the  end  of  the  foreshaft,  a  little  pellet  of  gum  is 
placed  in  the  nick,  set  on  fire,  and  allowed  to  burn  for  a  moment ; 
then  the  arrow-head  is  thrust  into  place,  quickly  lined  with  the 
shaft,  and  the  gum  smoothed  down  carefully.  Sinew  is  then  laid 
around  the  arrow  below  the  point  (Fig.  15),  care  being  taken  lest  the 
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turns  overlap.  As  the  sinew  is  wound  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  head, 
it  is  thrown  over  the  tangs  at  alternate  turns,  forming  a  cross. 
Finally  the  cement  is  called  into  requisition  again  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  off  the  sinew. 

Sometimes  the  heads  are  set  deeply  into  the  shaft  and  the  sinew 
served  continuously  around  the  arrow  to  some  distance  above  the 
barbs,  giving  strong  socketing  and  protecting  the  sharp  angles  as 
well  as  allowing  better  penetration.  This  usage  is  found  among  the 
Indians  of  northern  California,  who  are  pre-eminent  as  arrow- 
makers. 

Arrows  with  points  or  foreshafts  merely  sharpened  or  with  blunt 
or  knobbed  heads,  the  latter  variety  often  unfeathered,  are  met  with 
everywhere.  Feathering  is  not  required  on  such  arrows,  since  the 
shaft  follows  the  head  as  a  string  lines  with  a  moving  ball. 

Feathering. — The  feathering  is  made  by  splitting  a  strong  feather 
and  spacing  three  of  the  parts  at  the  base  of  the  arrow.  A  turn  of 
sinew  is  first  made  to  hold  them  in  place,  then  they  are  bound  on 
and  trimmed  to  a  gauge.  Some  tribes  also  fasten  the  feathers  with 
glue  ;  others  bow  or  spring  the  feathers  to  aid  the  flight.  The  Point 
Barrow  Eskimo  fasten  the  feathers  by  forcing  the  extremities  of  the 
feather  shaft  into  the  soft  wood  with  an  ivory  punch.  In  African 
arrows  the  wrapping  thread  is  carried  through  the  barbs  of  the 
feathers  without  disarranging  them.  Most  arrows  have  triple 
feathering.  The  Eastern  Indians  can  only  be  conjectured  to  have 
followed  this  rule,  since  there  are  no  specimens  of  this  art  in  existence 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  records  are  minute  enough  to  note  this  point. 
Some  of  the  Cherokee  arrows  collected  by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  how- 
ever, have  two  feathers  and  are  rifled.  The  Dog  Rib  and  Iroquois 
Indians  also  used  only  two  feathers.  The  Northwest  Coast  arrows 
have  two  entire  stiff  feathers  lying  flat  against  the  sides  of  the  shaft, 
seemingly  devised  to  rotate  the  arrow.  This  style  begins  on  the 
Columbia  river  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  follows  the  Eskimo 
coast  fringe  to  Labrador.  A  notable  exception  occurs  on  the  Yu- 
kon river  and  delta,  where  superior  arrows  are  made.  The  Pima  of 
Arizona  are  the  only  Indians  south  of  Oregon  in  the  western  United 
States  who  employ  a  two-feathered  arrow.  The*  double  feather  re- 
appears in  British  Cuiana,  on  the  Amazons,  and  in  Terra  del  Fuego. 
In  the  first  two  localities  mentioned  rifling  is  also  rather  common. 
African  arrows  are  the  only  ones  in  which  I  have  observed  multiple 
feathering,  running  from  triple  to  octuple  or  higher. 
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In  general,  rifling  the  feathering  is  unusual.  In  many  cases  it  is, 
perhaps,  an  adventitious  result,  though  undoubtedly  designed  in  the 
Pima  arrow  and  in  one  specimen  from  the  McCloud  River  Indians. 
If  the  Pima  and  Mohave  arrows  are  all  rifled,  as  indicated  by  the 
Museum  specimens,  the  double  feathering  is  explained,  since  rifling 
by  means  of  three  feathers  would  render  the  aim  bad  by  jostling  the 
arrow  when  the  feathering  crossed  the  bow.  With  two  feathers  a 
clearer  space  is  left.  In  the  Pima  arrow  the  rifling  is  designed,  as 
the  feather  from  before  is  but  slightly  curved  for  some  distance,  then 
is  lashed  with  sinew,  bent  more  sharply,  and  lashed  again,  etc.,  until 
the  turn  is  quite  marked  near  the  nock.  Nearly  the  same  plan  is 
pursued  in  the  McCloud  River  arrow.  The  rifling  curve  is  usually 
small,  being  rarely  over  90°  in  4-5  inches. 

It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that  rifling,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  modern  invention,  should  be  discovered  and  practiced  by  sav- 
ages; but  it  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  "beveled  " 
arrow-heads  of  camp  sites  were  designed  to  effect  the  same  rotary 
motion. 

It  is  the  usage  of  some  Indian  tribes  to  leave  a  trail  of  long  barbs 
on  the  feather  near  the  nock.  Very  often  the  Sioux  allow  the  downy 
plumules  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  quill  of  the  feather  to 
remain,  giving  a  finish  and  probably  a  tribal  mark.  The  ornamen- 
tation of  the  arrow  also  affords  tribal  marks,  notably  among  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States. 


THE  ARROW  IN  MODERN  ARCHERY. 

BY    WESTON    FLINT. 

The  remark  of  the  old  Indian,  that  anybody  could  make  a  bow 
but  it  took  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  make  a  good  arrow,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  arrows  of  the  modern  archer.  In  fact,  the  quality 
and  make  of  the  bow  is  far  less  important  than  the  arrow  itself. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  with  a  poor  arrow  even  Robin  Hood 
himself  would  have  drawn  the  long  bow  in  vain. 

From  the  large  exhibit  of  arrows  presented  here  to-night,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  they  are  all  very  similar  in  their  efficient  charac- 
teristics. From  the  prehistoric  specimen  of  the  Cave-dweller  to  the 
latest  skillful  manufacture  of  Aldred  or  Horseman,  the  arrow  is  the 
same  in  general  construction,  the  great  difference  being  in  the  ma- 
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terial  used  and  the  greater  or  less  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Tlie 
differences  in  modern  arrows  are  very  much  the  same  as  in  those 
of  older  date. 

I  have  only  time  to  show  the  essential  features  of  the  modern 
arrow,  and  to  state  that  in  the  change  of  the  use  of  the  arrow  from 
an  instrument  of  warfare  and  hunting  into  an  instrument  of  skill 
and  precision  in  the  modern  sport  of  archery,  very  little  change  of 
form  has  been  made  except  in  the  pile  or  head. 

In  the  modern,  as  in  the  ancient  weapon,  two  things  are  essential 
for  a  perfect  arrow :  one  is  straightness,  which  is  necessary  to  a 
correct  flight,  and  the  other  stiffness  or  rigidity,  so  the  missile  may 
receive  the  whole  force  of  the  bow  without  flinching  or  flirting,  as 
it  is  termed  in  archery. 

Modern  arrows  are  either  self — that  is,  made  of  one  piece  of  wood 
the  entire  length — or  footed — /.  e,  the  front  part  of  the  arrow  is 
made  of  harder  wood,  into  which  the  main  part  is  set  usually  in  a 
V  shape.  The  four  principal  parts  of  an  arrow  are  the  stele,  the 
pile,  the  nock,  and  the  feathering. 

The  stele  is  the  body  of  the  arrow,  which  is  generally  of  the  same 
size  throughout  its  length  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  usual  form  of  the  best  target  arrow  has  a  straight 
stele — that  is,  of  the  same  size  from  pile  to  nock;  the  chested  form 
is  smaller  at  the  point,  increasing  to  the  feathering  ;  the  bobtail 
form  is  larger  at  the  point  and  decreasing  to  the  nock,  and  the 
barrelled  is  larger  in  the  middle,  tapering  both  ways.  You  will 
notice  upon  examination  that  all  these  various  forms  are  found  in 
nearly  all  these  exhibits,  ancient  and  modern,  and  that  the  best  of 
whatever  nation  or  tribe  are  those  conforming  most  nearly  to  the 
modern  type,  especially  in  regard  to  the  stele.  For  target  arrows 
old  deal  or  pine  is  the  best,  but  for  hunting  the  stele  may  be  of 
hickory,  ash,  elm,  or  pine. 

The  pile  (//7«w,  a  javelin)  is  the  steel  head,  with  bevel  point  for 
target  shooting,  and  was  so  named  from  a  regulation  of  Henry  VII 
for  keepers  of  the  royal  forests,  who  were  obliged  to  use  the  blunt 
pile  on  account  of  the  game;  hence  this  became  the  general  term 
for  the  point  of  the  arrow.  The  pile  for  most  purposes  very  slightly 
diminishes  in  size  toward  the  point  and  ends  with  a  blunted  cone. 
The  sharp  pile  is  made  still  smaller  toward  the  end,  and  the  old 
sharp  pile  is  a  long  cone  ending  in  a  sharp  point.  The  rounil- 
ended  is  like  the  first,  with  a  round  end  instead  of  a  cone. 
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For  the  proper  hunting  arrow,  now  rarely  found, a  flat-barbed  metal 
point  was  used,  which  was  attached  by  a  wrapping  of  wire,  and  this 
was  done  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  fastening  of  the  stone  point 
by  the  Indians,  previously  described  by  Mr.  Hough. 

The  nock  is  made  of  horn,  with  a  notch  or  slit  in  which  to  receive 
the  string.  Its  proper  construction  has  much  to  do  with  the  pre- 
cision of  the  flight  of  the  arrow.  It  must  be  just  large  enough  to 
let  the  string  loosen  easily  when  the  bow  is  drawn,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  small  enough  not  to  allow  any  vibration  on  tlie 
string. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  feathering.  Most  arrows  have  three 
feathers,  a  very  few,  two.  In  proper  modern  archery  there  are 
always  three  feathers,  and  these  are  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the 
arrow  near  the  nock,  parallel  with  the  stele  and  equidistant  from 
each  other,  at  an  angle  of  120  degrees  ;  one  feather,  called  the  cock- 
feather,  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  nock.  This  arrangement 
avoids  injury  to  the  feathers  when  the  arrow  is  loosed.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  arrows  feathered  on  a  spiral  to  make 
the  arrow  turn  like  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  but  with  very  poor  results  : 
first,  because  the  feathering  is  injured  in  loosing,  and  secondly 
because  this  spiral  motion  rather  retards  the  flight  of  the  arrow 
without  giving  greater  precision. 

The  length  of  the  target  arrow  varies  very  little  at  the  present 
time,  being  28  inches  for  gentlemen  and  25  for  ladies  ;  but  expert 
bowmen  will  adjust  the  length  of  their  arrows  very  accurately,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  to  the  full  length  in  practice. 

Roger  Ascham  quaintly  says:  "  Our  English  yeoman  who  fought 
with  Harry  of  Monmouth,  at  Agincourt,  drew  every  man  his  cloth- 
yard  shaft,"  and  Paukis  Jovius  mentions  the  length  as  two  cubits — 
that  is,  about  a  yard  ;  but  the  statute  of  Edward  IV  provides  that 
the  arrow  shall  be  three-quarters  of  the  standard,  and  if  this  refers 
to  the  yard  instead  of  an  ell,  as  is  most  probable,  the  arrow  used 
must  have  been  27  inches,  about  the  standard  length  to-day.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  just  the  old  Flemish  ell.  Old 
King  Lear  says  : 

"  Draw  me  a  clothiei's  yard." 

And  in  the  Percy  Ballads  we  are  told  : 

"  An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 
Unto  the  head  drew  he." 
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"  The  Lyttel  Geste  "  of  Robin  Hode  has  also  this  line  : 

*'  And  every  arrow  an  elle  longe." 

From  all  these  quotations  it  would  seem  that  the  length  of  the 
arrow  was  formerly  a  very  important  matter,  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  weight  of  the  arrow  of  course  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
length,  as  whatever  the  length,  it  must  be  of  suflficient  size  to  pre- 
vent bending,  and  these  weights  are  given  in  English  silver  shil- 
lings, from  4J-.  31?'.  to  SJ'.  61/.  for  gentlemen,  and  from  2S.  6d.  to  3^'.  6d. 
for  ladies.  The  proper  balancing  of  the  arrow  is  secured  by  weight- 
ing the  point.  In  the  case  of  target  arrows  the  center  of  gravity  is 
made  to  fall  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  point.  The 
fliglit-arrow  for  long-distance  shooting  is  made  lighter,  much 
longer,  and  of  different  shape,  often  being  smaller  towards  the  nock, 
because  distance,  not  accuracy,  is  the  end  desired.  The  balance  is 
much  nearer  the  head;  the  pile  is  rather  blunt,  more  like  a  bullet, 
and  the  feathering  is  very  light,  some  of  the  best  arrows  for  dis- 
traice  having  no  feathering  at  all. 

The  one  I  used  at  a  contest  in  1883  was  made  from  an  ordinary 
reed  with  a  weighted  head,  no  feathers,  and  about  32  inches  long. 
With  this  a  flight  shot  of  272^^  yards  was  made.  Mr.  L.  W.  Maxson, 
of  this  city,  an  expert  in  archery,  made  a  distance  of  296  yards,  in 
this  city,  in  1884.  This  was  with  an  unfeathered  reed  23  inches 
long,  with  a  leaden  pile. 

Some  very  practical  lessons  have  been  learned  from  the  arrow  in 
these  later  days.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  while  the  Archery  Club 
was  practicing  in  this  city.  General  Meigs  was  much  interested  in 
the  practice  scores,  and  with  Captain  Bavtlett,  a  member  of  the 
club,  made  a  study  of  the  practical  use  of  the  arrow  in  throwing 
over  buildings  fire-escape  arrows  with  lines  attached  ;  audit  was 
partly  from  experiments  like  these  that  the  dynamite  projectile, 
nearly  like  an  arrow,  was  planned  by  Captain  Medford  and  others. 
Tlie  projectile  carrying  the  dynamite  was  made  of  various  shajjcs, 
but  all  were  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  arrow.  They  were  con- 
structed wilh  a  large  stele  with  frustum-shaped  base,  or  an  oval 
head  wilh  small  stem  and  a  flanged,  blunt  cone  at  the  base,  which 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  feather  in  guiding  the  missile  through 
the  air. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  fascination  in  the  use  of  the  arrow, 
and  the  late  revival  of  archery  is  not  strange.     Even  as  late  as  181 6 
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a  silver  arrow  was  shot  for  at  the  famous  Harrow  school,  in  England, 
founded  by  John  Lyons,  and  an  arrow  was  sculptured  upon  the  old 
school-house  and  used  to  be  stamped  upon  all  the  book  covers  pro- 
vided bv  the  foundation. 


POISONED  ARROW.S. 
BY    DR.    W.    J.    HOFF.MAN. 

In  making  a  brief  reference  to  the  poisoning  of  arrows  it  is  not 
practicable  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  the  question.  Primitive 
man  is  not  a  toxicologist,  and  probably  owes  his  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  venom,  vegetal  poisons,  and  putrid  animal  matter,  to  actual 
observation.  These  effects,  however,  are  in  his  mind  attributable, 
not  to  septic  or  other  poison /tv  se,  but  to  the  supposed  presence  of 
malevolent  spirits  or  demons  which  enter  the  body  of  the  victim  and 
destroy  life.  Apart  from  this,  substances  are  employed  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  association  with  something  peculiar  to  the  plant  or 
animal  from  which  they  may  be  derived,  as  will  be  observed  farther  on. 

Poisoned  arrows  were  apparently  used  in  prehistoric  times*  in 
Europe.  Later  on,  in  the  fourth  century,  Quintilliun,  lieutenant  of 
Maximus,  encountered  the  Franks  upon  a  barricade  of  trunks  of 
trees,  from  which  height  they  threw  poisoned  arrows  as  from  cata- 
paults.  Wounds  inflicted  by  these  weapons  were  sure  to  cause 
death,  j  The  Celts  and  Gauls,  according  to  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  poisoned  their  arrows  with  the  juice  of  a  plant  of  the  genus 
hellebore,  called  linaim.  The  Dalmatians  and  Daces  employed 
the  Aster  heknium.  \ 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Aristotle,  prepared  their  arrow  poison 
by  mixing  serpent  venom  with  the  serum  of  putrid  blood.  Other 
instances  are  related  in  classic  literature  of  peoples  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  in  Asia  Minor  who  practiced  similar  arts,  but  the  preceding 
allusions  will  suffice. 

The  Ainos  of  Japan  prepare  a  poison  which  is  spread  upon  bam- 
boo or  metal  arrow-points.     It  is  stated  that  game  killed  by  this 

*Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop,  Paris,  i,  1859,  p,  51  ;  also,  Comptes  rendus  del'Acad. 
des  Sc,  Paris,  XLVI,  p.  900. 

t  Gregory  de  Tours,  Hisloria  Franrorum,  lib.  IF,  cap.  V. 

J  Paul  d'Egine,  liv.  XXXVIII,  trans,  by  de  Brian,  p.  347.  [Quoted  from 
Lagneau,  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.,  Paris,  1883,  p.  211.] 
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means  is  eaten  without  injury,  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh  surround- 
ing the  wound  only  being  cut  away.  The  practice  obtains  to 
considerable  extent  in  Java,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  other  of  the 
East  India  Islands,  the  famous  Upas  poison  being  obtained  chiefly 
from  Strychnos  tiute  and  Antiaris  toxicaria.^ 

The  practice  of  poisoning  arrows  prevails  e.xtensively  in  Africa, 
the  most  conspicuous  localities  being  the  west  coast,  in  the  Gaboon, 
among  the  Somali,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bunder  Marayah,  and 
among  the  Bushmen.  The  latter  employ  the  juice  of  a  Euphorbia 
mixed  with  the  pulp  of  a  venomous  worm.  A  certain  species  of 
hv&i—Hamanthus  toxicariiis — also  enters  into  the  composition  of 
one  variety  of  poison. 

The  best  known  and  most  active  of  arrow  poisons  is  the  Woorara 
or  Urari,  of  the  northern  portion  of  South  America.  Drs.  Ham- 
mond and  Mitchellf  have  published  extensively  their  researches  re- 
garding this  substance.  This  is  chiefly  used  on  the  tips  of  darts 
blown  from  the  sarabacciua  or  blow-gun.  The  composition  varies 
somewhat,  according  to  the  tribe  making  it.  The  chief  active  in- 
gredient appears  to  be  the  juice  of  Strychnos  toxicaria,  though  to 
this  are  added  other  vegetal  substances  and  serpent  venom.  This 
poison  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names,  according  to  locality  and 
trilie.  In  Central  .\merica  poisons  are  also  used,  both  upon  arrows 
and  blow-gun  darts.  The  Caribs  employed  a  poison  made  from  the 
sap  of  a  tree  termed  the  "  Mancenilles."  J  The  antidote  was  the 
application  to  the  wound  of  a  poultice  of  a  farinaceous  substance, 
which  subsequently  became  known  to  us  as  arrow-root.  The  natives 
of  Florida  are  reported  by  various  authors  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  arrow  poison,  and  Pontius,  when  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  from  the 
effect  of  which  he  died.§ 

Considering  the  status  of  the  Nahuatl  or  Aztecs  and  their  geo- 
graphic position,  surrounded  by  peoples  familiar  with  this  practice, 
it  appears  rather  singular  that  no  reference  is  made  by  any  of  the 
historians  to  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  although  possibly  they 

*  Lechenault,  Ann.  du  Mus.  I'Hist.  Nat.,  Paris,  XVI,  iSlo,  pp.  459-482. 

tAm.  Joiirii.  Med.  .Sci.  Philada.  (n.  s.)  XXXVIII,  1859,  pp.  13-60;  also 
Physiological  Memoir;:,  w.  A.  Hammond,  .M.  D.,  Phil.ada.,  1863,  271-294. 

%  Cisar  de  Rochefoit,  Histoire  Naturelle  et  -Morale  des  Isles  Antilles  de 
I'Amerique.     Rotterdam,  1681,  526. 

\  Peter  Martyr,  lib.  Ill,  cap  I. 
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pohsessed  a  knowledge  of  poison  for  internal  administration,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  statement  that  Tecocis,  the  predecessor  of  Axayaca, 
son  of  Montezuma,  was  poisoned  because  of  his  cowardice  and 
aversion  to  war.* 

The  Seris  of  northwestern  Mexico  prepared  poison  by  putting 
into  a  hole  in  the  ground  a  cow's  liver,  rattlesnakes,  centipedes, 
scorpions,  etc.,  and  beating  them  up  with  a  stick.  Into  this  mass 
the  arrow-points  were  dipped. f  The  Jovas  and  other  tribes  of  the 
same  region  also  prepared  a  deadly  poison.  The  Apaches  and 
several  neighboring  tribes  were,  until  recently,  in  the  habit  of 
smearing  upon  the  arrow-head  and  foreshaft  a  mixture  said  to  con- 
sist of  decomposed  deer  liver  and  rattlesnake  venom.  In  some 
instances  crushed  red  ants,  centipedes,  and  scorpions  are  also 
reported  to  have  been  used.  An  examination  of  such  a  coating 
upon  arrows  obtained  from  Apache  Indians  in  1871  showed  the 
presence  of  blood  corpuscles  and  a  crystalline  substance  apparently 
identical  with  viperine  (Bonaparte)  or  crotaline  (Mitchell),  the 
acting  principle  of  crotalus  venom.  It  remains  to  be  learned  how 
long  such  venom  will  retain  its  active  properties,  as  wounds  inflicted 
did  not  present  symptoms  of  crotahis  poisoning,  but  of  septiccemia. 
One  instance  mentioned  to  me  was  originally  but  a  mere  scratch 
upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  scapula,  but  previous  to  death  the 
flesh  fell  from  the  back  as  far  down  as  the  nates,  exposing  at  various 
points  the  ribs  and  spinal  processes.  Dr.  Lauderdale,  U.  S.  Army, 
also  informed  me  that  he  had  observed  the  practice  among  the 
Apaches  as  above  stated.  Instances  of  the  treatment  of  poisoned- 
arrow  wounds  are  also  on  record.J 

The  Lipan  Apaches  dip  arrows  into  the  sap  of  the  Yucca  a/igus- 
tifola,  which  they  claim  is  very  poisonous.  Ordinarily  the  fleshy 
roots  are  eaten  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  sharply  serrated,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  Indians  that  the 
points  possess  a  mystic  power  which  will  affect  the  victim.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  Sisseton  Sioux  employ  the  small  spines  of  the 
Opuntia  missotiriense,  which  are  mixed  with  grease  so  as  to  make  them 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  weapon  to  be  anointed.  Bullets  are 
also  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  mixture  by  making  small 
holes  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  in  which  the  spines  are  placed. 

*  Purchas,  1625,  III,  p.  1016. 

t  Hardy,  Travels  in  Mexico,  Lond.,  1829,  p.  298. 

X  Med.  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Philada.,  XIV,  No.  17,  pp.  321-324. 
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The  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans  employ  rattlesnake  venom,  as 
do  also  the  Teton  Sioux,  the  latter  mi.\ing  it  with  the  liver  of  deer 
or  antelope  and  permitting  the  whole  to  become  putrid.  The 
Shoshoni  and  Bannack  Indians  state  that  the  proper  way  to  poison 
arrows,  as  formerly  practiced  by  them,  is  to  secure  a  deer  and  cause 
it  to  be  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  immediately  after  which  the  victim 
is  killed,  the  meat  removed  and  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
After  the  mass  has  become  putrid  the  arrow-points  are  dipped  into 
it.  By  this  method  the  serpent  venom  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
essential  in  the  operation ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  venom 
has  time  to  fully  enter  the  circulation  in  the  short  interval  between 
the  time  that  the  victim  is  bitten  and  then  killed.  If  the  method 
was  actually  practiced  by  these  Indians,  as  they  affirm  it  was,  and 
only  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  beasts,  the  poison  of  the  putres- 
cent matter  may  have  caused  death  by  septicaemia.* 

The  Pit  River  Indians  of  California  are  reported  by  several  authors 
to  have  employed  dog's  liver  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  wild 
parsnip.  From  among  the  numerous  other  references  to  tribes  in- 
dulging in  the  practice  of  arrow-poisoning  I  will  mention  but  one 
or  two.  The  Clallams  of  Puget  Sound  made  arrow-points  from 
native  copper,  or  from  fragments  of  this  metal  obtained  from 
the  sheathing  of  vessels,  which  were  afterward  dipped  in  sea  water 
and  permitted  to  corrode.  The  old  chief,  the  "Duke  of  York," 
stated,  however,  that  these  arrows  were  never  used  against  human 
beings.  Such  a  statement  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  I 
have  yet  to  find  an  Indian  who  will  admit  the  use  of  alleged  poisoned 
arrows  in  warfare  against  man. 

The  natives  on  the  Siberian  side  of  Behring's  Strait  are  said  to 
dip  their  arrows  in  the  liver  of  the  white  bear,  which  substance  is 
mentioned  as  poisonous  even  while  fresh. 

I  was  told  of  a  curious  practice  of  the  Aigaluxamut  Innuit,  who 
endeavor  to  obtain  pieces  of  flesh  of  a  deceased  whaler.  The  arrow- 
points  are  rubbed  with  this,  after  which  the  piece  of  flesh  is  worn  as 
an  amulet,  in  the  belief  that  through  it  the  wearer  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  the  skill  and  powers  of  the  whaler ;  and  also  that  it  in- 
sures accuracy  of  aim  and  success  in  the  capture  of  game. 

*For  further  description  see  Verhandl.  Gesell.  f.  Anthrop.  Ethnol.  u.  Urgesch, 
lierlin,  1880,  pp.  91,92;  Bull.  Soc.  d' Anthrop  de  Paris,  VI  (111=  s6r.),  18S3, 
pp.  205-20S. 
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In  nearly  all  instances  when  poisons  are  prepared  by  Indians, 
either  for  internal  administration  or  for  the  anointing  of  weapons 
or  missiles,  the  operation  is  performed  with  more  or  less  ceremony, 
chanting  and  incantation,  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  evil  spirits  or  demons  ;  otherwise  the  compound  would  be  in- 
effective. 


BY   CAPTAIN    JOHN    G.    BOURKE,    U.    S.    A. 

The  arrows  of  the  Apaches  were  specially  well  made.  Their 
excellence  was  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  main  part  of  the  shaft 
was  made  of  the  reed  called  in  the  Apache  language  the  "  klo-ka  " 
or  "  arrow  grass,"  which  needed  no  straightening,  whereas  all  those 
made  by  the  tribes  about  them  had  to  be  straightened  by  a  process 
which  involved  much  labor  and  the  loss  of  much  time. 

The  myths  of  the  Apaches  relate  that  they  first  obtained  their 
arrows  from  their  gods,  and  that  the  tribe  sprung  from  a  reed  swamp, 
and  that  the  gods  had  put  tips  of  obsidian  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Apaches,  or,  as  we  may  make  bold  to  translate  it,  had  put  the 
obsidian-tipped  arrow  in  the  quivers  on  their  shoulders. 

It  is  an  interesting  philological  fact  that  the  Apache  name  for 
bullet  is  "ka,"  or  arrow.  Our  bullets,  indeed,  are  only  arrows 
propelled  in  a  new  way,  as  might  be  shown  by  making  a  vertical 
section  of  a  bullet,  which  would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
double-tanged  arrow. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber,  in  the  Ami^riira/!  JVafura/is/,  described  vtine 
different  kinds  of  arrow-tips.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  various 
shapes  could  be  seen  among  the  Apaches  to-day,  and  often  in  the 
same  quiver  several  shapes  would  be  found. 

William  M.  Gabb,  in  Trans.  Am.  Philosophical  Society,  has 
shown  that  the  natives  of  Costa  Rica  never  barbed  their  arrows. 
Although  the  Apaches  generally  used  barbs  of  obsidian  or  of  sheet- 
iron,  they  also  made  them  simply  of  triangular  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
and  I  have  now  in  my  collection  specimens  so  made  which  in  all 
respects  resemble  those  first  seen  by  Columbus  upon  reaching  this 
continent.  (See  Letters  of  Columbus,  in  Hakluyt  Society,  vol.  2, 
p.  6,  London,  1847.) 

Fragments  of  beer  bottles  were  utilized  in  making  the  arrow-tips, 
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and  as  far  back  as  i709La\vson,  in  his  account  of  the  Carolina  Indians, 
mentioned  having  seen  such  arrows.  The  accuracy  of  his  statement 
was  doubted  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Contrib.,  vol.  6,  p. 
213,  but  for  what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  There  have 
been  too  many  intelligent  observers  of  the  practice,  which,  after  all, 
is  a  natural  one,  as  brown  glass  so  closely  resembles  obsidian  that 
the  Apaches  call  it  "  dolguini  "  (obsidian). 

Indian  Ballistics. — I  have  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  American  Indian  had  such  a  science  as  ballistics, 
or  the  science  of  constructing  bows  and  arrows  according  to  stand- 
ard measurements,  dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  bowman.  I 
found  that  such  was  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  my 
article  in  the  last  volume  of  this  journal.*  There  it  was  shown  tiiat 
the  flint  or  obsidian  tips  could  be  made  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes 
by  the  watch,  and,  contrary  to  what  has  been  said,  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  difference  in  the  toughness  of  the  material,  whether 
buried  under  ground  or  exposed  to  the  elements.  This  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Arizona  is  such  a  dry  country,  so  little 
rain  falling  there. 

In  regard  to  the  modes  of  feathering,  I  merely  wish  to  supple- 
ment what  has  already  been  said.  There  seemed  to  be  several 
methods,  for  eacli  of  which  I  have  authorities  ;  there  was  the  method 
in  use  among  the  Apaclies,  of  placing  three  feathers  longitudinally 
and  equidistant ;  there  was  the  method  of  using  only  two  feathers, 
as  shown  by  Morgan,  for  the  Iroquois  (League  of  the  Iroq.,  p.  306); 
by  Mackenzie  for  the  Hare  Indians,  (who,  by  tlie  way,  are  Tinneh  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Apaches,  who  never  use  less  than  three) — 
(see  Mackenzie,  Voyages,  London,  1800,  p.  46),  and  by  Cremony 
for  the  Pimas  of  Arizona  (Life  among  tlie  Apaches,  p.  103).  Sonic 
tribes  gave  a  spiral  twist  to  the  feathers  (see,  for  the  Uabes  of  the 
Amazon,  Wallace's  "Amazon,"  London,  1853,  p.  493;  Corbusier, 
for  the  Apache- Yumas,  in  American  Antiquarian,  November,  1886; 
Mason,  for  the  Hoopas,  in  "Science,"  and  Morgan,  for  the  Iro- 
quois, as  above). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  tribes  which  did  not  appear  to 
feather  at  all.     See  Gabb,  as  above,  for  the  Costa  Ricans. 

Gomara,  Tonjuemada,  and  Landa  are  the  only  known  authorities 
upon  the  Indians  of  this  continent  who  alluded  to  the  proportions 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  making  of  the  bow  or  the  arrow. 

*  Vesper  Hours  of  the  Stone  Age,  vol.  iii,  p.  55. 
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Herbert  Spencer's  opinion  that  arrows  had  been  made  by  "a 
differentiated  class"  did  not  seem  to  apply  with  correctness  to  our 
own  tribes.  The  longest  range  that  I  can  certify  to  is  not  much  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  the  penetrativeness  of  the  arrow  is 
very  great.  I  have  seen  them  buried  up  to  the  feathers  in  pine  trees, 
and  have  known  one  man,  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Arizona,  to  have  a 
headless  arrow  driven  into  his  lungs.  For  references  to  this  subject 
see  the  works  of  Mackenzie,  Malte-Brun,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Espejo, 
and  Domenech. 

Amulets  an.i  Talisnuins. — Arrows  which  had  been  fired  under  any 
circumstances  of  special  note  became  talismans,  and  were  worn 
attached  to  the  belt,  bow,  or  hat  of  the  owner. 

Myths. — There  were  many  references  to  the  arrow,  not  alone  in 
the  myths  of  the  Apaches,  but  of  those  of  Durango,  the  Vallev  of 
Mexico,  California,  and  elsewhere,  as  may  be  seen  by  citations 
from  Bancroft,  Torquemada,  Boscana,  and  others. 

While  on  this  subject  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
Romans  were  called  "  Quirites,"  from  a  word  signifying  lance,  of 
which  they  had  made  a  god.  See,  among  others,  Salverte,  •'  History 
of  Names." 

There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  act  of  divination 
by  arrows,  which  prevailed  extensively  all  over  the  Old  World,  had 
not  been  unknown  to  the  aborigines  of  America.  I  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  asserting  that  belomancy  did  prevail,  but  instances  of 
throwing  arrows  and  stones  "  for  luck  "  are  given  by  Ross,  Mac- 
kenzie, Castaneda,  Picart,  and  Gomara. 

Arrow-sivallowing  seems  to  have  very  generally  prevailed  through- 
out the  American  continent. 

Reserve  Ammunition. — Every  Apache  kept  in  the  roof  of  his 
"  jacal  "  an  extra  mulberry  bow  and  a  collection  of  reeds  to  dry  for 
making  arrows.  Gomara,  Sahagun,  and  Torquemada  relate  that  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year  each  and  every  Aztec  had  to  contribute  to 
the  public  supplies  a  fixed  number  of  arrows.  The  number  is  not 
stated,  but  the  arrows  were  to  be  tied  up  in  ••  bundles  of  twenty." 

Defensive  Armor. — Some  of  the  American  tribes  have  employed 
defensive  armor  made  either  of  reeds  or,  as  among  the  Aztecs,  of 
quilted  cotton,  called  the  "escaupil."  The  Apaches  have  never 
employed  anything  except  occasionally  a  small  round  shield  of  raw- 
hide.    This  fact  is  noticed  by  Torquemada  and  Clavigero. 
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Poisoned  Arrows. — I  do  not  believe  in  the  virulence,  or  rather 
in  the  permanence  of  the  virulence,  of  the  poison  made  from  the 
putrid  liver  of  deer  into  which  an  enraged  rattlesnake  had  ejected  its 
venom;  at  least,  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  men  and  animals 
struck  by  darts  alleged  to  have  been  so  poisoned,  but  could  not  per- 
ceive that  any  e.xtra  harm  had  been  done  thereby.  Columbus,  ac- 
cording to  Herrera,  found  poisoned  arrows  among  the  natives,  and 
there  are  references  to  be  adduced  from  Peter  Martyr,  Castaneda, 
Clavigero,  Corbusier,  Herrera,  Alegre,  and  Giralamo  Benzoni,  the 
last  being  apparently  the  first  European  to  tell  the  story  that  the 
natives  of  South  America  compelled  their  old  women  to  prepare  this 
deadly  mixture,  and  if  it  did  not  half-kill  the  old  women  they  were 
beaten  nearly  to  death. 

Fire  arrows  have  been  in  use  among  the  Floridians  (Picart), 
the  Sioux,  and  other  tribes  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  among  bands 
living  along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  South  America,  according  to 
Schmiedel,  in  Ternaux. 


Languages  of  New  Guinea. — Nos.  5  and  6  of  the  current 
volume  of  Petermann's  Mittheilungen  contain  an  interesting  article 
by  Hugo  Zoller,  entitled  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  24  Sprachen 
aus  dem  Schutzgebiet  der  Neu-Guinea-Compagnie." 

This  article  is  based  on  the  comparison  of  twenty-four  carefully 
collected  lists  of  the  words  in  every-day  use,  and  arrives  at  many 
valuable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  different  dia- 
lects in  a  region  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  veritable  Plain 
of  Babel.  According  to  the  officers  of  the  New  Guinea  Company, 
who,  naturally,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  make 
laborious  scientific  comparisons  between  the  dialects,  there  are  no 
less  than  one  hundred  entirely  distinct  languages  spoken,  in  German 
New  Guinea  alone.  This  is,  of  course,  an  overstatement,  but  it  is 
true,  according  to  Herr  Zoller,  that  languages  at  least  as  distinct 
as  English  and  German  are  to  be  found  within  a  half  hour's  journey 
of  each  other. 
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Flower  (\V.  11.)  Exhibition  of  two 
skulls  from  a  cave  in  Jamaica.  J.  An- 
throp. Inst.,  Lond.,  i8go-i,  xx,  110- 
112. — Prazer  (J.  G.)  The  golden 
bougli  :  a  study  in  comparative  religion 
[Rev.]  Edinb.  Rev.,  1890,  clxxii, 
316;  538. — Galton  (F.)  A  new  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  various  limbs.  J. 
Anthrop.  Inst.  Gt.  I'rit.,  Lond.,  1S90, 
XX,  200-204. — Giddings  (F.  H.) 
The  province  of  .sociology.  Aim.  .\m. 
Acad.  Polit  &  Soc.  Sc,  Phila.,  1S90-1, 
i,  66-77.— Giglioli  C^-  "•)  *-'!' 
ultinii    giorni     dell'eti     della    pietra. 
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Archivio  [)er  I'antrop.  e  la  ettioL, 
Firenze,  iSgo,  x.x,  65-72. — Giglioli 
(H.  H.j  Notes  on  a  remarkable  and 
very  beautiful  ceremonial  stone  adze 
from  Kapser,  New  Ireland.  Internal. 
Arch.  f.  Etlinog-,  Leiden,  1810,  iii, 
182-186,  I  pi.— Goodale  (Elaine). 
Some  lessons  from  barbarism.  Pop. 
Sc.  Month.,  N.  Y.,  1890-91,  xxxviii, 
82-86. — Giadenigo  (G.)  La  con- 
formazionedel  padii^^lione  dell'orecchio 
nei  normali,  negli  alienati,  e  nei  delin- 
quenti.  Gior.  d.  r.  Accad.  di  med.  di 
Torino,  1S90,  3.  s.,  xxxviii,  495-501. 
— Groneman  (J.)  Een  avond  bij 
den  rijksbestuurder  van  Jogjakarta. 
Internal.  Arch.  f.  Ethnog.,  Leiden, 
1890,  iii,  175-1S0,  I  pi. — Guliok  (J. 
T.)  The  preservation  and  accumula- 
tion of  cross  infertility.  Am.  J.  .Sc,  N. 
Haven,  1890,  3.  s.,  xl,  437-442. — 
Gustafson  (G.)  Evebofundet  og 
nogle  andre  nye  gravfund  fra  Gloppen. 
Bergens  Museums  Aarsberetning,  Ber- 
gen, 1S90,  1-36,3  pl.^Hagen  (B.) 
Anthropologische  Studien  aus  Insu- 
linde.  [Report.]  Versl.  d.  k.  Akad. 
v.  Wetensch.  Afd.  Natuurk.,  Amst., 
1890,  3.  R.,  vii,  5-12.— Hale  (IL) 
"  Above  "  and  "  Below."  J.  Am.  Folk 
Lore,  Boston,  1890,  iii,  17S-190. — 
Haller  (J.  F.)  Modern  physical  de- 
terioration, and  some  remedial  sugges- 
tions. Bo.sion  M.  &  S.  J.,  1890,  cxxiii, 
394-396. — Hartmann  (R.)  Perua- 
nische  Kartoflclpiaparate  Lhunu.  Ver- 
handl.  d.  Herl.  Anlhrop.  Gesellsch., 
Berl.,  1890,  300-304. — Hartwich. 
Weitere  Ausgrabungen  auf  deni  Urnen- 
feld  der  La  Teue-Periode  bei  Tanger- 
miinde.  Ihid.,  308-312. — Heikel 
{.\.  C.)  Fynd  fran  bronsaldern  i  Fin- 
land. Kongl.  Vitterhets  Hist,  och 
Antiq.  Akad.  Manadsblad,  Stockholm, 
1888,74-83.— Hein  lO.)  Altpreus- 
sische  Wirthschaflsgeschichte  bis  zur 
Ordenszeit.  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnol.,  Berl., 
1890,  xxii,  146-167.— Henshaw  (H. 
W.)  Indian  origin  of  maple  sugar. 
Am.  Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1890,  iii,  341- 
351. — Hoffman  (W.  J.)  Shamanistic 
practices.  Univ.  M.  Mag.,  Phila., 
1890-1,111,73-79.  Also:  Reprint. — 
Hoffmeister  (G.  B.)  The  influence 
of  race  on  the  course  and  treatment  of 
disease.  Practitioner,  Lond.,  1890, 
xlv,  192-199.— Holder  (A.  B.)  The 
age  of  puberty  of  Indian  girls.     Am.  J. 


Obst.,  N.  v.,  1890,  xxiii,  1074. — 
Holmes  (W.  H.)  Excavations  in  an 
ancient  soapstone  quarry  m  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Am.  Anthrop.,  Wash., 
1890,111,321-330, 1  pi. — Hough  (W.) 
Aboriginal  fire-making.  Ibid.,  359- 
371. — Houtsrr;a(M.  T.)  Bilder  aus 
einem  persischen  Falbuch.  Internal. 
Arch.  f.  Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1S90,  iii,  149, 
I  pi. — Hunziker  (J.)  Das  rhatoro- 
manische  Haus.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl. 
Anthrop.  Gesellsch.,  Berl,  1S90.  320- 
327.— Huxley  (T.  H.)  The  Aryan 
question  and  prehistoric  man.  Nine- 
teenth Cent.,  Lond.,  xxviii,  750.777. 
Also:  Pop.  .Sc.  Month.,  N.  Y.,  1890-1, 
xxxviii,  341-355.  —  Jentsch  (H.) 
Vorslavische  und  slavische  Funde  aus 
dem  Gubener  Kreise.  Verhandl.  d. 
Berl.  Anthrop.  Gesellsch.,  Berl.,  1S90, 
353-360.— Karlin  (G.J.)  Grafunder- 
sokning  i  Bodarp  ar  1887.  Kongl. 
Vitterhets  Hist,  och  Antiq.  Akad. 
Manadsblad,  Stockholm,  l8S8,  187- 
190. — Kraus  (F.  S. )  Slavonian 
fairies.  Pop.  .'^c.  Month.,  N.  Y.,  1890- 
I ,  xxxvii,  6S4-690. — La  Flesche  (F.) 
The  Omaha  Buffalo  medicine-men.  J. 
Am.  Folk  Lore,  Boston,  1S90,  iii,  215- 
221. — Laloy  (L.)  Malformation  he- 
reditaire  du  pavilion  de  I'oreille.  An- 
thropologic, Par.,  1890,  i,  580-590. — 
Lefevre  (A.)  L'evolution  religieuse. 
Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890, 
4.  s.,  i,  371-395. — Iieitner  (G.  W.) 
On  the  ethnographical  basis  of  language, 
with  special  reference  to  the  customs 
and  language  of  Hunza.  J.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  Lond.,  1S90-I,  xx,  204-210. — 
Lewin  (L.)  Ueber  das  Batelkauen. 
Internal.  Arch.  Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1S90, 
iii,  61-65. — Lombard.  Description 
ethnographique  sommaire  de  I'Asie 
occidentale  ;  question  chamile.  Hull. 
.Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890,4.  5.,  i, 
j  219-224. — Lombroso  (C.J  Palinisesti 
del  carcere.  Arch,  di  psichiat.,  etc., 
Torino,  1890,  xi,  i  ;  117. — Luce  (L. 
H.  and  W.  IL)  Three  cases  of  hypo- 
spadias in  which  the  sex  was  undeter- 
minable until  puberty.  Am.  Naturalist., 
Phila.,  xxiv,  1016-1019. — Lydston 
(G.  F.)  Maleriali.stic  study  of  crime. 
Times  &  Reg.,  N.  Y.  &  Phila.,  1890, 

xxi,    329-332.      Materialism 

versus  sentiment  in  the  study  ol  the 
causes  and  correction  of  crime.  J.  Am. 
M.  Ass.,  Chicago,  1890,  xv,  455-460. 
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— McCrackan  (W.  D.)  The  legend 
of  William  Tell.  Atlantic  Month., 
best.,  1890,  Ixvi,  59S-606. — Mac- 
Lean  (H.)  The  ancient  peoples  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  considered.  ]. 
Anthrop.  Inst.  Gt.  Brit.,  Lond.,  1890, 
XX,  154-179.  —  Macdonald  (J.) 
Manners,  customs,  superstitions,  and 
religions  of  South  .African  tribes.  IbitL, 
1889-90,  xix,  264;  iS90-i,xx,  113. — 
Marcano  (V. )  I'recolonibian  metal- 
lurgy in  Venezuela, S.  A.  Ibid,  1S90, 
XX.  220. — Martinez  Vargas  {.K.) 
redimenlria  y  pedibaronietria,  creci- 
miento  en  la  infancia.  Gac.  nied., 
Mexico,  1890,  XXV,  301-325,  3  pi. — 
Mason  (O.  T.)  An  account  of  the 
progress  in  anthropology  for  the  years 
18S7, 18S8.  Smithsonian  Report,  18S8, 
1890,  496-5S2.— Mathew  (J.)  The 
Australian  aborigines.  J.  &  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  N.  South  Wales,  18S9,  xxiii,  335- 
449,  I  pi.,  I  map. — Max'well  {Sir 
H.)  Customs.  Blackwood's  Mag., 
Edinb.,  1S90,  cxlviii,  702-712. — 
Mearns  (E.  A.)  Ancient  dwellings 
of  the  Rio  Verde  Valley.  Pop.  Sc. 
Montli.,  N.  Y.,  1890,  xxxvii,  745-763. 
— Mendini  (G.)  L'indice  cefalico 
dei  Vaklesi.  Archivio  per  I'antrop. 
e  la  Etnol.,  Firenze,  1890,  xx,  61-64. 
—Miller  (O.  D. )  Zodiacal  chronol- 
ogy. Am.  .Antiquarian,  Mendon,  III., 
1890,  xii,  313-32S. — Minot  (C.  S.) 
The  concrescence  theory  of  the  verte- 
brate embryo.  Am.  Naturalist,  Phila., 
iSgo,  xxiv,  501;  617;  702. — Mon- 
tague (A.  P.)  W'riting  materials  and 
books  among  tlie  ancient  Romans.  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1890,  iii,  331-340. — 
Moutelius  {().)  Ett  fynd  (ran  .Athens 
akropolis.  Kongl.  Vitterhets  Hist,  och 
Antiq.  Akad.  Manadsblad,  Stockholm, 

1889,  49-60.       Ett   bronskarl 

funnel  vid  ISjersjoholm  i  Skane.  Jbid., 
125-140.— Morgan  (J.  T.)  The 
race  question  in  the  United  States. 
Arena,  Boston,  189(1-91,11,385-398. — 
Morison.  Notes  sur  la  formation  du 
pigment  chez  le  nfigre.  Cong,  internal, 
de  dermal,  el  de  syph.  ('.  r.,  18S9,  Par., 

1890,  130-134. — de  Mortillet  (G.) 
Sur  les  n^gres  de  I'Algc^rie  el  de  la 
Tunisie.    Bull.  .Soc.  d'anlhrop.  de  Par., 

1890,  4  s.,  i,  353-359.     Mesure 

des  mains.  JbiJ.,  207-211. — Mouat 
(F.  J.)  Notes  on  M.  BerliUon's  dis- 
course on  the  anthropometric  measure- 


ment of  criminals.  J.  Anthrop.  Insl. , 
I.ond.,  1890-1,  XX,  182-198. — Muller 
(S.)  Instruments  Iranchantsde  I'ancien 
age  de  pierre.  Mem.  Soc.  Koy.  des 
Antiq.   du  Nord.,  Copenhague,   n.   s., 

1889,371-393.  Ddierminations 

zoologiques   el  arch^ologiques.      Ibid., 

394-412.       Nogle    Ilalsringe 

fra  Slutningen  af  bronze  Alderen  og  fra 
den  leldste  Jernalder.  Nordiske  Fortids. 
del.  Kgl.  Nord.  Oldsk rift.,  Copenhagen, 
1890,  19-31,  2  pi.  [Resume  in  Frencli 
by  E.  Beauvais,  32-34.] — Murdoch 
(J.)  Dress  and  physique  of  the  Point- 
liarrow  Eskimos.  Pop.  Sc.  Month., 
N.  Y.,  1890-I,  xxxviii,  222-229. — 
Newell  ( W.  W. )  The  study  of  folk- 
lore. Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  1889- 
90,  ix,  134-136. — N[e'well]  W.  \V. 
The  symbolism  of  iiackganimon.  J. 
Am.  Folk  Lore,  Boston,  1890,  iii,  208. 
— Obolonski  (N.  A.)  [The  skulls 
of  crnninals.  ]  Vestnik  obsh.  hig. 
sudeb.  i  prakt.  med.,  St.  Pctersb.,  1S90, 
vii,  pt.  3,  i-io,  I  tab. — Pantoujoff 
(I.  I.)  [Stature  of  some  tribes  of 
Transcauscasia.]  Med.  Sbornik,Tiflis, 
18S9,  No.  50, 157-187.— Parant  (V.) 
L'anthropologie  criminelle,  I'elal  men- 
tal des  regicides.  Echo  m^d.,  Toulouse, 
1890,  2  s.,  493,  505. — Peet  (S.  D.) 
The  stone  grave  people.  Am.  Anti- 
quarian, Mendon,  III.,  1890.  xii,  329- 

344. Phallic  worship  and  tire 

worship.    /i^;V/.,  352-358.    The 

mound-builders  and  ancient  Mexicans. 
Ibid.,  359-362.  Pendleton  (L. ) 
Notes  on  negro  folk-lore  and  witchcraft 
in  ihe  South.  J.  Am.  Folk  Lore, 
Boston,  1890.111,201-207. — Petersen 
(H.)  Gravpladsen  fra  den  celdre  Jern- 
alder paa  Nordrup  mark  ved  Ringsted. 
Nordiske  Fortids.  del  Kgl.  Nord. 
Oldskrift.,  Copenhagen,  iSgo,  1-14, 
3  pi.  [Resume  in  French  by  E. 
Beauvais,  15-1S.] — Plicque  (A.-F.) 
Note  .sur  rheicdile  du  bec-de-li^vre. 
Progiis  med..  Par.,  1S90,  2  s.,  xii,  294. 
— Popoff  (L.)  L'origine  de  la  pein- 
lure.  [Transi.  from  the  Russian.] 
Rev.  sclent..  Par.,  1890,  xlvi,  399-403. 
—  Powell  (J.  W. )  The  humanities. 
Forum,  N.  York,  1S90,  x,  410-422. — 
Proal  (L.)  Les  .statistiques  crimi- 
nelles  el  le  libre  arbilre.  Ann. 
d'hyg..  Par.,  1890,  3  s.,  xxiv,  235 
-242. — Prochno  (F. )  Wendisclie 
Fundc    aus    der    .\ltniark.     Verhandl. 
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d.  Berl.  Anthrop.  Gesellsch.,  Berl., 
1890,  312-316.  —  de  Quatre- 
fages  (A.)  Origine  de  rhomnie ; 
th^orie  de  A.  Russel  Wallace.  Rev. 
sclent..    Par.,     1890,    xlvi,    225-233. 

Cantonnement  et    migrations ; 

peuplementde  l'.-\merique.  /iii/.,4iil- 
4S6 — V.  Rau  (L.)  .Vlahewerkzeuge 
und  Mattiaci.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  An- 
throp. Gesellsch.,  Berl.,  1890,  318-320. 
— Reinach  (  S.)  Les  decouvertes  de 
Vaphio  et  la  civilisation  mycenienne  d' 
apres  des  publications  recentes.  An- 
thropologie.  Par.,  1S90,  i,  552-565.— 
Remondino  (P.  C.)  Longevity  aftd 
climate.  Relations  of  climatic  conditions 
to  longevity,  history,  and  religion  ;  re- 
lations of  climate  to  national  and  per- 
sonal habits;  the  climate  of  California 
and  its  effects  in  relation  to  longevity. 
Tr.  M.  Soc.  Calif,  San  Fran.,  1890, 
269-298. — Rennie  (G.  E.)  Notes  on 
a  case  of  sporadic  cretinism.  Australas. 
M.  Gaz.,  Sydney,  1889-90,  i.x,  325. — 
Riccardi  (P.)  Pregiudizi  e  siipersti- 
zioni  del  popoio  modenese.  .\rchivio 
I'antrop.  e  la  etnol.,  Firenze,  1S90,  xx, 
73-110. — Romanes  (G.  J.)  W.  A. 
R.  Wallace  on  physiological  selection. 
Monist,  Chicago,  1S9Q,  i,  I-20. — Rub- 
bens  (C.)  Fil  de  sole  contre  les  pertes 
de  sang.  Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop. ,  Par., 
1S90.  i,  4  s.,  2S7. — Sayce  (.A.  H.) 
The  latest  results  of  oriental  archaeology. 
Contemp  Rev.,  Lond.,  Iviii,  907-912. 
— ScbaeSer  (O.)  Ueber  Schwanz- 
bildungen  beim  Menschen.  Demonstra- 
tionen  von  Missbildungen  aus  der  Kgl. 
Frauenklinik,  ausser».lcm  iiber  einen 
Fall  von  Hernia  diaphragmatica  con- 
genita. MUiichen.  med.  Wchiischr., 
1 890,  xxxvii,  534-537. — Schliemann 
(H.)  Arbeiten  auf  Hissarlik.  Ver- 
handl. d.  Berl.  Anthrop.  Gesellsch., 
Berl,  1S90,  349-353. — Schmeltz 
(J.  I).  E.)  Indoncische  Prunkwalfen  ; 
ein  Beitraj^  zurKunde  des  Kunstgewcr- 
bes  in  Indonesien  und  der  ethnolo- 
gischen  Bedeutungdes  Kris.  Internal. 
Arch.  f.  Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1890,111,85- 
118,  2  pi. — Schumann.  Slavische 
Skeletgraber  von  Bagemiihl  an  der 
Randow.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  .Anthrop. 
Gesellsch.,  Berl..  1890,  361. — Seger- 
stedt  (A.)  Gotlandss.  k.  kampagra- 
foer.  Kongl.  Vitterhets  Hist,  och 
Antiq.  Akad.  Manadsblad,  Stockholm, 
1888,  49-74.— Seler  (E.)     AUme.\i- 

II 


kanische  Wurfbretter.  Internal.  Arch, 
f.  Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1S90,  111,137-148, 
I  pi. — Sewall  (C.  A.)  A  new  ex- 
temporaneous litter,  copied  after  llie 
Mojave  Indian  method  of  carrying  the 
wounded.  Med.  Rec,  N.  Y.,  1S90, 
xxxviii,  461.  —  von  Skatkowski 
(B.)  Ueber  das  Verhallniss  gewisser 
Durchmesser  des  kindlichen  und  des 
miitlerlichen  Schadels.  Arch.  f.  Gy- 
naek.,  Berl.,  1890,  xxxviii,  501-510. — 
Skertchly  (S.  B.  J.)  Onsome  Borneo 
traps.  J.  -Anthrop.  Insl.  Gl.  Brit., 
Lend.,  1890,  XX,  211-219. — Sluiter 
(C.  P.)  Over  hel  al  of  niet  waar- 
schijnlijke  van  hel  overerven  van  vcr- 
kregen  eigenschappen,  en  hel  belang 
dezer  vraag  voor  tie  biologic.  Naluurk. 
Tijdschr.  v.  Nederl.  Indie,  Balav., 
1890,  S  s.,  X,  75-96. — Spencer  (H.) 
The  origin  of  music.  Mind,  Lond.  and 
Edinb.,  1S90,  XV,  449-468.  A/so,  Pop. 
Sc.  Month.,  N.  Y.,  1890-91,  xxxviii, 
1-18.— Stearns  (R.  E.  C.)  On  the 
Nishinam  game  of  "Ha"  and  the 
Boston  game  of  "  Props."  Am.  An- 
throp., Wash.,  1890,  iii,  353-358. — 
Stephens  (E.)  The  aborigines  of 
Australia;  being  personal  recollections 
of  those  tribes  which  once  inhabited 
the  Adelaide  Plains  of  South  Australia. 
J.  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  .South  Wales, 
Sydney,  1889,  xxiii,  476-503. — Stok- 
vis  (B.  J.)  Ueber  vergleichende  Ra- 
cenpathologie  und  die  Widerslandsfa- 
higkeil  des  Europaers  in  den  Tropen. 
Wien.  med.  Bl.,  1890,  xiii,  563  ;  5S0  ; 
595. — Strebel  (H.)  Sludien  iiber 
Steinjoche  aus  Mexico  und  .Mittel- 
.Amerika.  Inlernal.  Arch.  Ethnog., 
Leiden,  1890.  iii,  16;  49.  4  pi. — 
Thompson  ( A.  H. )  The  expressional 
services  performed  by  the  face.  Dental 
Cosmos,  I'hila.,  1S90,  xxxii,  633;  683; 
757  — Thompson  (J.  A.)  The  his- 
tory and  iheory  of  heredity.  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  (18S8-9),  1890,  xvi, 
91-116. —  Turner  (S.  S.)  Indian 
medicine  men ;  the  hypnotic  counte- 
nance. Times  and  Reg.,  N.  Y.  and 
Phila.,  1890,  xxi,  423-425. — XJndset 
(I.)  Archaologische  Aufsatze  uber 
siideuropaische  Fundsliicke.  Ztschr. 
f.  Ethnol.,  Berl.,  1890,  xxii,  i ;  49;  109. 
— de  Varigny  (H.)  L'evolution 
menlale  chez  I'homme,  d'apres  M.  G.- 
J.  Romanes.  Rev.  scient.,  Par.,  1890, 
xlvi,  403-407. — Verrier    (E.;       La 
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region  montagiieuse  de  I'est  africain  ; 
6tude  sociale  siir  les  indigenes  de  ce 
pays.  Bull.  Soc.  d'aiilhiop.  de  Par., 
iSgo,  4  s.,  i,  231-244. — Virchov^r. 
Makedonisches  Messer  von  arcliai.-^chen-. 
Typus.  Verliandl.  d.  Herl.  Antlirop. 
Gesellsch.,     Berl.,     1890,      344-346. 

Reise  nach  der  Troas.     Jbid., 

331-344. — Vos  (H.)  Did  Verbreitung 
der  .'\nlhropopliagieauf  demasiatisclien 
Festlande.  Internal.  Arch.  f.  Ethnog. , 
Leideji.  1S90.  iii,  69-73. — Wallace 
(.■\.  R.)     Human  selection.      [From  : 


Fortnightly  Rev.]  Pop.  Sc.  Month.. 
N.  Y.,  1890-1,  xxxiii, 93-106. — 'Ward 
(J.)  State  of  teeth  in  prehistoric  bkele- 
tons.  Pharm.  J.  &  Tr.,  I.ond.,  1889- 
90,  3.  s.,  XX,  952. — Weber  (M.) 
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BOOK   NOTICES. 

The  Antiquities  of  Tennessee  and  the  Adjacent  States,  and  the  State 
of  Aboriginal  Society  in  tlie  Scale  of  Civilization  Represented  by 
Them.  A  Series  of  Historical  and  Ethnological  Studies.  By 
Gates  P.  Thriiston.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  6^  Co.,  i8go. 
8vo,  cl,  .\T,  j6g pp.,  18 pi.  and 246  fig. 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  an  ancient  cemetery  was  discov- 
ered at  Brown's  creek,  wliich  is  about  five  miles  from  Nasliville. 
Tlie  locality  is  interesting  to  the  historian  as  the  scene  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas's  fam&us  victory,  known  as  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville. The  exploration  of  the  ground  was  entrusted  to  the  Tennes- 
see Historical  Society,  and  General  Gates  P.  Thruston,  their  cor- 
responding secretary,  himself  an  archxologist  and  collector,  has 
made  known  the  results  of  his  careful  study  of  the  locality  in  the 
handsome  volume  which  bears  his  name.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  General  Thruston's  book  is  merely  a  description  of  a  "local 
find,"  for  his  researches  have  extended  to  the  great  collections  of 
the  country,  and  he  has  endeavored  to  give  a  comparative  view  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  prehistoric  Indian  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley, and  it  is  evident  from  his  frequent  quotations  that  he  is  familiar 
with  the  views  of  prominent  anthropologists. 

The  discoveries  made  in  middle  Tennessee,  as  set  forth  in  Gen- 
eral Thruston's  work,  may  be  concisely  summarized  as  follows: 
The  mound-builders  (for  it  is  convenient  to  preserve  that  appella- 
tion) were  spread  throughout  the  entire  State,  and  corresponding 
relics  of  their  work  are  to  be  found  in  adjoining  States.  Their 
largest  settlement  seems  to  have  been  on  Brown's  creek.  No  vestiges 
remain  of  houses  or  habitations  of  any  kind,  excepting  what  Professor 
Putnam  calls  "  the  living  line,"  which  indicates  by  its  debris  where 
the  walls  of  the  dwelling  once  stood,  but  the  silent  record,  which 
tells  with  marvelous  fullness  what  these  people  were,  is  to  be  found 
in  their  stone  graves.  Over  3,000  of  these  graves  were  found  in 
the  cemetery  on  Brown's  creek  and  1,000  at  a  spot  not  far  dis- 
tant. General  Thruston  makes  this  startling  assertion  :  "It  is  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  to  state  that  after  a  century  of  occupation  by 
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the  whites  the  burial  grounds  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  within 
a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the  center  contained  a  greater  num- 
ber of  graves  than  the  aggregate  of  the  present  cemeteries  of  the 
whites  within  the  same  limits." 

The  Tennessee  stone  graves  exhibit  a  remarkable  variety  in  their 
contents,  and  the  pottery  in  particular  is,  in  many  instances,  of 
graceful  shape  and  intricate  pattern.  Upon  the  whole,  judging 
from  the  illustrations  which  copiously  adorn  the  book,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  work  of  the  prehistoric  people  of  middle  Tennessee 
shows  an  advancement  in  the  arts  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other 
people  of  their  race.  General  Thruston  is  very  careful  to  state  not 
only  what  has  been  found  in  these  ancient  burial  places,  but  also 
what  is  entirely  absent.  After  stating  that  no  implements  of  iron, 
either  in  'its  crude  or  manufactured  state,  nor  of  lead  have  been 
found,  though  a  few  articles  of  hammered  copper  or  silver  have 
been  discovered,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "  No  writing  or  intelligible 
inscription  indicating  a  written  language  or  decipherable  symbol 
language,  no  pictograph  or  tablet  or  inscription  in  the  higher  grades 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  no  cloth  or  fabric  of  the  finer  grades  of 
manufacture,  no  piece  of  regular  masonry  or  of  well-built  stone 
wall,  or  house,  or  house  foundation  of  stone,  or  walled  well,  or 
house  or  wall  of  brick,  or  remains  of  architecture  worthy  of  the 
name  have  been  found  in  all  the  vast  territory  of  the  Mississippi 
valK-y. " 

It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  this  very  sweeping  assertion  had 
been  guarded  by  more  precise  specification  ;  but  if  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  reference  is  intended  to  the  highest  type  possible  for 
comparison — the  rectangular  bricks  and  squared  stone  walls  of 
southern  Mexico,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of  masonry — then  the 
statement  is  essentially  true. 

This  decisive  statement,  modified  even  as  the  foregoing  remarks 
seem  to  require,  leads  naturally  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  subject. 

General  Thruston,  like  most  American  anthropologists,  has  given 
up  the  theory  that  the  mound-builders  were  men  of  a  superior  race, 
belonging  to  a  lost  civilization,  but  regards  them  as  being  in  nowise 
different  ethnically  from  the  Indians  whe  inhabited  North  America 
at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  discovery.  Nevertlieless,  he  seems  to 
be  puzzled  how  to  explain  the  marked  superiority  of  the  implements 
and  ornaments  found  in  the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee  to  those  pro- 
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duced  by  the  Shawnees  and  Cherokees,  for  example,  the  supposed 
modern  exemplars  of  the  mound-builders  of  that  region.  He  points 
particularly  to  the  gorgets  and  other  shell-work  which  form  a  part 
either  of  his  own  collection  or  of  the  collections  in  the  museums  to 
which  he  has  had  access,  and  doubts  whether  anything  of  equal  fine- 
ness of  workmanship  has  been  produced  by  Indians  within  historic 
times. 

The  question  must  be  looked  at  from  a  higher  plane.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the 
native  Indian,  nomad  or  mound-builder,  but  especially  the  latter, 
had  attained  to  the  zenith  of  his  proficiency  in  the  arts.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  white  man's  civilization  was  fatal  to  its  progress  or  even 
continuance.  The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  such  instances, 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  when  a  lower  and  a 
superior  art  come  in  contact,  the  former  will  be  displaced  by  the 
latter  and  will  gradually  disappear.  In  the  words  of  a  careful  ob- 
server:  "The  introduction  of  the  brass  and  iron  kettle  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  the  Indian's  skill  as  a  potter."  * 

Now  the  difficulty  with  many  explorers  is  that  they  compare  the 
productions  of  the  most  advanced  Indian  culture — those,  for  instance, 
of  the  mound-builders,  so  called — with  the  degenerated  work  of  his- 
toric Indians  even  of  a  quite  recent  existence.  This  has  led,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  romantic  stories  of  a  great  race  far  superior  to  the 
Indian,  who  built  fortifications,  temples,  and  other  notable  works, 
and  then  mysteriously  vanished  from  the  continent.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  there  is  no  zeal  like  that  of  the  iconoclast,  those  explorers 
whose  diligent  research  and  keen  insight  have  cleared  away  these 
fanciful  imaginings  have  gone,  in  some  instances,  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and,  in  their  determination  to  see  nothing  but  "post- 
Columbian  Indian"  in  it  all,  have  unwittingly,  perhaps,  depreciated 
the  artistic  value  of  the  relics  of  the  mounds. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  central  Tennessee  were  evidently  a 
settled  race.  They  constructed  houses,  villages,  cemeteries,  mounds, 
and  had  attained  to  marked  excellency  in  the  making  of  implements 
and  ornaments.     Their  work  should  be  compared  not  with  that  of 

*The  process  of  supplantation  is  still  to  be  observed.  Not  long  since  the 
writer  of  this  article  received  a  set  of  beautifully  finished  "  gambling  sticks  " 
made  by  the  Hoopa  Indians  in  California.  His  correspondent  stated  that  they 
would  soon  become  scarce,  and  the  art  of  preparing  them  would  probably  be  lost, 
as  the  Indians  were  learning  to  use  the  white  man's  playing-cards. 
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the  wild  tribes,  their  possible  descendants,  but,  for  example,  with 
that  of  the  settled  tribes  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  Adaizes  and 
Natchez,  who  are  pretty  fairly  described  by  the  early  French  writers, 
and  who  seem  in  many  respects  to  have  resembled  the  mound- 
builders  of  the  upper  regions.  They  were,  to  some  extent,  an  agri- 
cultural people,  as  we  know  from  the  chronicles  referred  to,  which 
also  abound  in  notices  of  the  extensive  traffic  which  prevailed 
among  the  tribes  encountered  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

General  Thruston's  book  is  throughout  modest  in  tone,  and 
from  its  evident  honesty  of  purpose  and  careful  description  is  en- 
titled to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  archaeology  of  the  North  American  Indian  which  has  appeared. 
The  book  has  been  handsomely  gotten  up  by  the  publishers  and 
the  illustrations  have  been  even  lavishly  supplied. 

Robert  Fletcher. 


Races  and  Peoples:  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Ethnography.  By 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New  York,  i8go,  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges.     JiJ pp.,  8 _figs.,  g  schemes,  6  charts,  i2mo. 

This  volume  is  a  c ollettion  of  ten  lc(  tures  delivered  at  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  1S90, 
by  Dr.  Brinton,  professor  of  ethnology  in  the  Academy  and  of 
American  archaeology  and  linquistics  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  the  first  attempt  by  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  our  country  to  found  a  professorship 
of  anthropology. 

The  author  shows  on  every  page  an  immense  amount  of  research 
and  an  excellent  acquaintance  with  the  latest  investigators.  He 
has  brought  together  a  body  of  information  which  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  intelligent  readers  and  teachers.  The  first  two  lectures 
are  concerned  with  physical  ethnography,  the  remainder  with  the 
problem  of  race  and  races.  From  beginning  to  end  the  volume 
forms  an  excellent  text -book. 

What  gives  it  a  flavor  of  its  own,  its  bouquet,  is  Dr.  Brinton's 
theory  of  origins.  Accepting  the  theories  of  the  evolutionists  and 
the  monogenists  as  the  most  plausible  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
the  author  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  argument  to  the  home  of 
man  primeval.     This  must  be  looked  for  (i)  where  the  oldest  relics 
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of  man  or  of  his  industries  have  been  found;  (2)  where  the  remains 
of  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  the  manlike  apes, 
have  been  exhumed,  as  it  is  assumed  that  man  himself  descended 
from  some  such  form  ;  and  (3)  where  we  know  from  pateontological 
evidence  a  climate  prevailed  suited  to  man's  unprotected  early  con- 
ditions. 

According  to  the  first  count,  Dr.  Brinton  looks  especially  to 
Portugal,  central  Spain,  and  southern  France  for  tlie  birthplace  of 
the  race. 

On  the  second  point  the  Dryopithecus  fontani,  whose  bones  have 
been  disinterred  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Garonne  and  in  Italy,  is 
the  witness.  Mr.  Darwin's  conclusion  that  our  earliest  progenitors 
lived  on  the  African  continent  is  harmonized  with  the  testimony  of 
Dryopithecus  by  the  facts  of  quaternary  geography.  When  primal 
man  roamed  over  France,  England,  and  the  Iberian  peninsula,  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  were  united  with  the  mainland  and  Northern  Africa 
was  united  to  Southern  Europe  by  two  wide  land  bridges,  one  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  one  connecting  Tunis  with  Sicily  and  Italy. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  was  a  contracted  fresh-water 
lake.  What  is  now  Africa  of  the  negroes  was  the  whole  continent, 
and  Northern  Africa  was  so  joined  to  Europe  as  to  be  practically  a 
part  of  it  This  land-mass  Dr.  Brinton  calls  Eurafrica  and  the  south- 
ern continent  Austafrica.  This  subdivision  of  land-masses  gives  the 
author  his  starting  point. 

There  are  two  epochs  of  humanity,  the  Quaternary  and  the 
Alluvial.  In  the  former  we  have  first  Pre-glacial  times,  when  prime- 
val man  set  forth  from  the  cradle  of  civilization  in  Western  Europe, 
where  now  the  rudest  palaeolithic  implements  are  to  be  seen.  In 
glacial  times  Europe  was  severed  from  Africa,  men  were  dispersed 
into  areas  of  characterization — the  white  race  in  Eurafrica,  the  black 
race  in  Austafrica,  the  yellow  race  into  Asia,  the  copper-colored  race 
into  America,  and  the  brown  race  into  the  island  areas.  This  peo- 
pling of  the  world  from  the  home  of  the  paleolithic  implement  in 
West  Europe  and  North  Africa  works  very  cleverly  for  the  white  and 
black  race,  but  it  plays  havoc  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  species. 
Especially  with  the  American  race  has  the  author  taken  great  liber- 
ties, making  them  travel  during,  if  not  before,  the  Great  Ice  Age 
from  Europe  by  way  of  a  land  connection  which  once  existed  over 
the  North  Atlantic.  What  he  says  of  them  subsequently  grows 
naturally  out  of  this  position.     They  are  said   to  be   "  a  singularly 
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homogeneous  race,  which  varies  but  slightly  anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  has  manitained  its  type  unimpaired  for  countless  gen- 
erations. Never  at  any  time  before  Columbus  was  it  influenced  by 
blood,  language,  or  culture  by  any  other  race.  This  is  a  bold  posi- 
tion, not  necessary  to  the  Atlantic  origin  of  the  Americans.  In- 
deed, it  is  easy  to  affirm  the  very  opposite,  and,  frankly,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  inquiry,  only  conjectural  proof  can  be  advanced 
on  either  side.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  the  great  merit  of  these 
lectures  as  the  best  general  treatise  we  have  on  races  and  peoples 
that  they  are  strung  upon  a  theory  which  may  break  at  any  moment. 
In  the  last  chapter  the  author  treats  of  acclimation,  amalgama- 
tion, infertility  of  mixtures,  civilization  affecting  savagery,  extinction 
of  races,  especially  the  American  Indian  and  the  insular  peoples. 
The  charts  and  diagrams  in  the  volume  will  be  of  great  use  to  col- 
lege professors  and  others  who  have  not  the  facilities  for  working 
out  the  problems  for  themselves. 

Otis  T.  Mason. 


Myths  and  Folk-  Tales  of  the  Russians,  Western  Slavs,  and  Magyars. 
By  Jeremiah    Curtin.      Boston:    Little,    Brown   ^    Co.,  l8go, 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  Mr.  Curtin's  book  is  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written.  The  desiccation  of  mythology,  in  the  modern 
professedly  scientific  treatment,  has  been  carried  to  its  last  terms. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  for  example,  takes  no  pains  toconceal  his  contempt 
for  the  barbarous  and,  as  he  considers,  utterly  irrational  conceptions, 
which  he  nevertheless  thinks  worth  while  to  examine.  Now,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer, ;it  is  desirable  that  he  who  treats  of  folk-lore 
should  himself  possess  something  of  the  myth-making  faculty.  This 
poetic  manner  of  looking  on  the  world  Mr.  Curtin  does  retain,  as 
is  illustrated  by  a  very  beautifiil  passage  of  his  introduction.  For 
this  quality  we  are  grateful  to  him  and  believe  that  no  one  can  read 
the  work  without  finding  himself  agreeably  affected  in  this  regard. 

The  collection  is  intended  to  present,  for  general  readers,  a  selec- 
tion of  tales  of  a  popular  character.  Mr.  Curtin  has  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  linguistic  sense,  and  his  versions,  fluent  and  spirited, 
compare  more  than  favorably  with  those  of  W.  R.  S.  Ralston  in  his 
well-known  "  Russian  Folk-Tales,"  and  of  W.  H.  Jones  and  L.  L. 
Kropfin  ''The  Folk-Tales  of  the  Magyars,"  printed  in   18S9  by 
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the  (British)  Folk-Lore  Society.  The  volume  contains  19  Russian 
tales  from  the  great  collection  of  Afanasieff,  six  Chekh  stories  from 
works  of  Z.  Radostova  and  B.  M.  Kulda,  and  six  Magyar  tales  taken, 
with  one  exception,  from  the  writings  of  Merenyi.  An  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  Russian  enables  the  writer  to  speak  with  all  praise 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  versions  from  that  tongue,  an  excellence 
which  no  doubt  exists  throughout  the  book.  Here  and  there  the 
translator  has  permitted  himself  the  use  of  Americanisms;  these  we 
find  an  adornment  rather  than  a  blemish.  Why  should  not  Ameri- 
can dialectic  phrases  have  as  much  right  on  a  printed  page  as 
dialectic  turns  of  speech  which  first  see  the  light  in  Great  Britain? 
The  book  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  those  who  are 
fond  of  folk-literature. 

In  his  brief  introduction  Mr.  Curtin  announces  certain  views 
respecting  theoretic  mythology.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  comment 
on  these  when  they  are  put  forward  in  detail.  In  presenting  his 
tales  he  also  alludes  to  the  place  in  European  civilization  of  the 
peoples  from  whose  languages  the  narrations  are  taken.  Here, 
however,  it  seems,  may  be  introduced  a  caution.  Folk-tales,  to 
speak  in  general,  are  Russian,  Magyar,  or  Gaelic  only  in  respect  of 
their  language  and  of  the  subsidiary  ornaments  and  mythologic 
dress  which  the  incidents  have  received,  and  only  in  these  respects 
have  they  relation  to  ethnology.  Considered  as  to  the  substratum, 
they  are  not  national,  but  international ;  they  belong  to  a  common 
European  and,  indeed,  also  Asiatic  stock.  This  important  consid- 
eration is  well  illustrated  by  the  first  of  Mr.  Curtin's  tales,  called 
"  The  Three  Kingdoms — the  Copper,  the  Silver,  and  the  Golden." 
This  story  belongs  to  a  type  very  widely  diffused,  namely,  the  his- 
tory of  "  the  youth  who  frees  three  kings'  daughters  from  a  subter- 
ranean prison,  but  is  himself  abandoned  by  treacherous  brothers 
or  comrades,  underground,  whence,  however,  he  soon  emerges  and 
unmasks  the  traitors."  (See  remarks  of  R.  Kohler,  /a/iriutr/i/iir 
EngUsche  Literatiir,  vii,  2°,  f,  viii,  244  i.)  "  T.  F.  Crane,  Italian 
Popular  Tales,"  No.  vii,  gives  a  form  belonging  to  Italy,  which 
no  one  can  read  without  perceiving  the  essential  identity  of  the 
Italian  and  Russian.  The  oldest  version  of  this  tale  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mongolian  Siddhi-KOr,  where  it  forms  the  third  narration. 
In  the  latter  the  story  is  simple  and  easily  intelligible  through  the 
mythology  of  India,  whence  the  Mongols  must  have  obtained  it  in 
a  Sanscrit  form,  probably  through  Buddhistic  influences.    The  nature 
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of  the  relationship  between  the  Oriental  and  European  myths  rather 
lends  color,  in  this  single  instance,  to  the  theory  of  Benfey  that  the 
Western  stories  were  derived,  in  the  middle  age,  from  the  Eastern, 
and  have  subsequently  developed  into  the  multitude  of  varieties  now 
known  to  exist  in  almost  every  civilized  country.  A  similar  remark 
may  be  made  concerning  the  last  of  the  Russian  tales  contained  in 
this  volume  before  us,  "  Vassilissa,  the  Cunning,"  which  is  curiously 
identical  with  Cath  nan  Eun,  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Birds,  No.  2  of 
the  Gaelic  collection  of  Campbell.  The  writer  is  in  possession  of  an 
unpublished  English  folk-tale  belonging  to  the  same  series.  This 
want  of  local  originality  in  material  is  one  reason  why  collectors  in 
some  instances  have  felt  called  upon  to  polish  up  the  stories  obtained 
by  them  and  provide  these  with  a  suitable  literary  dress,  as  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the  Magyar  tales.  However,  in  spite  of  this  gen- 
eral similarity,  folk-tales  are  not  useless  to  Jiiythology.  The  Rus- 
sian in  particular  have  a  character  of  freshness  and  preserve  old 
mythologic  conceptions,  which  have  been  added  to  the  original 
element  by  the  people  adopting  the  tales.  Does  this  character, 
however,  imply  greater  primitiveness,  as,  for  example,  when  in  the 
tale  first  noted  the  hero,  who  in  most  European  versions  of  the 
story  is  represented  to  be  simply  a  giant  or  magician,  is  called 
Whirlwind,  as  Mr.  Curtin  translates  the  name?  We  can  only  say 
that  to  us  this  greater  antiquity  appears  doubtful,  and  that  we  are 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Russians,  in  this  case,  in  spite  of 
their  objections  to  European  civilization,  had  paid  that  civilization 
the  unconscious  compliment  of  borrowing  from  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. Indeed,  even  traits  from  literary  French  tales  of  the  eighteenth 
century  have  found  their  way  into  Russian  stories. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  there  is  in  the  color- 
ing and  treatment  of  these  tales  by  Russians  much  that  is  interest- 
ing in  a  mythological  point  of  view,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly 
commend  the  activity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  translator  in  pursuing 
his  favorite  study.  W-  W.   Newell. 


De  la  la/igue  ft  lie  r ecriture  indigenes  an  Yi'in-ndn,  par  M.  Paul 
Vial,  Missionaire  Apostolique  dii  Yun-mln.  Paris :  Ernest  Leroiix, 
1 8  go. 

This  contribution  to  our  very  meagre  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  especially  the  undcciphered  script  of  the  Lolos  of  Western 
China,  is,  we  hope,  only  the  first  we  may  expect  from  the  pen  of  the 
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first  European  who  has  made  himself  conversant  with  the  language 
and  curious  literature  of  these  aboriginal  tribes.  M.  Vial  has  been 
for  over  three  years  a  missionary  among  the  Ngi-pa  Lolos  of  south- 
ern Yunnan,  and  he  has  collected  in  the  23  8vo  pages  of  this 
pamphlet  the  most  interesting  data  relating  to  the  language  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  been  living. 

The  too  short  vocabulary  given  in  this  study  shows  in  their  lan- 
guage the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  (but  not  more  than  we 
expected)  of  foreign  words,  both  Chinese  and  Tibetan.  In  the 
first  class  I  note  ^>;/,  dragon;  in  Chinese,  lung;  she,  serpent;  Chi- 
nese, j/;^;  to,  rabbit;  Chinese,  tu,  etc.  In  the  second  class  ^xttsa, 
salt;  Tibetan,  tia;  ^za, eat;  Tibetan,  za ;  Uhe,  dog;  Tibetan,  chyi 
(written  k'yi');  sa,  understand;  Tibetan,  s/te  (s/ies),  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Pere  Vial's  study  relates  to 
the  script  of  the  Lolos,  of  which  the  first  specimen  was  secured 
some  twelve  years  ago  by  E.  Colborne  Baber.  Professor  Terrien  de 
Lacouperie  endeavored  to  establish  a  connection  between  these 
curious  characters  and  the  old  Indian  script  known  as  the  southern 
Ashoka  alphabet.  The  present  work  gives  them  a  much  less  glorious 
origin.  Pere  Vial  says  of  them  (p.  15):  "The  native  characters 
were  formed  without  key,  without  method.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
compose them.  They  are  written,  not  with  the  strokes  of  a  brush, 
but  with  straight,  curved,  round,  or  angular  lines,  as  the  shape  chosen 
for  them  requires. 

"As  the  representation  could  not  be  perfect,  they  have  stopped  at 
something  which  can  strike  the  eye  or  mind — form,  motion,  passion, 
a  head,  a  bird's  beak,  a  mouth,  right  or  left,  lightness  or  heavines's  ; 
in  short,  at  that  portion  of  the  object  delineated  which  is  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  it ;  but  all  characters  are  not  of  this  ex- 
pressive kind ;  some  even  have  no  connection  with  the  idea  they 
express.  This  anomaly  has  its  reason.  The  native  characters  are 
much  less  numerous  than  the  words  of  the  language,  only  about 
thirty  per  cent.  Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  ideograms, 
the  Lolos  have  used  one  for  several  words.  As  a  result  of  this 
practice,  the  natives  have  forgotten  the  original  meaning  of  many 
of  their  characters."  Another  natural  result  of  this  practice  has  been 
that  syllabic  writing  has  progressed  rapidly  among  them. 

The  characters  are  written  like  nearly  all  those  used  in  Indo- 
China — /.  e.,  from  left  to  right;  but,  like  Chinese,  they  are  written 
in  vertical  columns. 
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According  to  native  traditions,  the  Black  Lolos  wrote  anciently 
on  hardened  dough;  the  White,  or  Reclaimed  Lolos  on  linen.  At 
present  paper  is  solely  used. 

Pere  Vial  finishes  his  interesting  study  by  giving  the  text  and 
translation  of  the  native  legend  of  the  deluge,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  their  myths,  and  which  is  recited  at  betrothals,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths. 

Nearly  all  Lolo  books  are  jjrayers  or  on  the  subject  of  divina- 
tion. Their  prayers  are  series  of  descriptions  or  narratives,  and 
Pere  Vial  adds  that  he  has  seen  none  in  which  the  deity  is  per- 
sonally and  directly  invoked. 

There  are  also  "  family  books  "  or  genealogies,  in  which  all  pur- 
chases, sales,  or  divisions  of  family  property  are  recorded  and,  pos- 
sibly, some  details  concerning  the  tribes ;  but  the  author  had,  at  the 
date  of  writing,  been  unable  to  examine  any  works  of  this  class. 

W.  W.    ROCKHILL. 


"The  Golden  Bough,"  a  Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  By  J-  G. 
Frazer,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London 
and  New  York  :  Macmillan  c?"  Company,  i8go. 

Professor  Frazer  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the  American 
reading  public.  Two  years  ago  he  published  his  monograph  on 
"Totemism,"  which  met  with  a  most  cordial  and  well-deserved  re- 
ception on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  abundance  of  citations 
and  references  supplied  proved  him  to  be  an  erudite  scholar,  con- 
scientiously desirous  of  making  clear  to  his  readers  every  argument 
or  hypothesis  advanced  in  his  text. 

There  is  no  carelessness  in  his  method.  The  smallest  item  is 
worked  and  polished  with  as  much  attention  as  the  more  prominent 
sections  of  his  thesis. 

"The  Golden  Bough  "  shows  the  same  skillful  massing  of  facts 
and  an  equally  brilliant  appreciation  of  liieir  correlation  and  inter- 
dependence, and  an  equally  graceful  manner  of  delineation.  This 
work  might  be  defined  as  an  explanation  of  anthropological  ques- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  folk-lore  and  folk-usage;  or,  rather, 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  fragment  of 
folk-knowledge  that  cannot  be  made  to  discharge  a  most  important 
function  in  anthropological  study. 
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There  are  subdivisions  treating  upon  tlie  superstitions  clinging 
about  the  mistletoe — the  traces  of  tree-worship,  still  observable  in 
Europe  ;  the  quaint  customs  connected  with  many  rustic  games  and 
harvest  ceremonials,  the  ideas  of  the  "folk  "  about  the  human  hair, 
nails,  etc.,  etc. — all  of  which  are  traced  back  to  pre-Christian  ages 
and  modes  of  religious  belief. 

There  is  not  a  line  in  either  one  of  these  beautifully  printed  vol- 
umes of  more  than  400  large  octavo  pages  each  that  will  not  be 
read  with  advantage  by  the  scholar  or  with  fascinating  interest  by 
the  non-scientific  public. 

In  typographical  execution  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  which  have 
appeared  this  season. 

John  G.  Bourke. 


The  Two  Lost  Centuries  of  Britain.     By  Wm.  H.  Babcock.     Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  i8go.     i2mo,  pp.  2jg. 

This  little  book  deals  with  the  obscure  and  interesting  period 
of  British  history,  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  to 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Saxon  supremacy,  and  is,  as  the  author 
tells  us,  "  the  outgrowth  of  an  earnest  endeavor  to  see  clearly  in  my 
own  mind  and  for  my  own  purposes  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  sixth 
century  of  Britain."  The  long  but  hopeless  struggle  of  the  native 
Keltic  tribes  and  their  heroic  resistance  under  the  half-mythic  King 
Arthur  are  described  in  a  concise  and  attractive  style.  With  re- 
gard to  the  gradual  mingling  of  the  two  races,  instead  of  the  utter 
extermination  of  one  by  the  other,  as  some  would  have  us  believe 
was  the  case,  the  author  says:  "From  inroad  after  inroad  many 
[of  the  native  Britons]  no  doubt  had  fled  beyond  the  border,  but  some 
would  accept  servitude  to  remain  in  their  old  homes;  others  would 
be  allowed  to  live  as  they  had  lived  before,  and  still  others  would 
come  trooping  in  for  work  or  trade:  when  the  wild  foragers  were 
known  to  have  taken  to  farming."  The  forest  and  marsh  lands 
were  all  Keltic,  and  "along  the  skirts  of  the  forest  Celt  and  Saxon 
must  have  intermingled;  along  the  Wantsum  the  Scandinavian  with 
the  eminently  composite  Roman." 

James  Moonev. 
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NOTES   AND    NEW^S. 

Ancient  Cemeteries  in  Tennessee. — Six  miles  below  Charles- 
ton, on  the  Hiwassee  river,  in  McMinn  county,  Tennessee,  is  an  old 
village  site  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Michael.  This  village  site  is 
on  the  lowest  or  first  bottom,  which  extends  in  a  narrow  strip  for  a 
distance  of  about  six  hundred  feet  along  the  river  bank.  The 
boundaries  of  the  old  village  can  be  distinguished  by  the  earth  being 
of  a  much  darker  color  than  that  around  it  and  by  the  great  amount 
of  flint  chips,  broken  arrow-heads,  fragments  of  pottery,  etc.,  that 
are  lying  on  the  surface.  The  village  site  is  just  opposite  a  small 
island,  and  North  Mouse  creek  empties  into  the  Hiwassee  river  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  lower  point  of  this  island. 

In  March  of  this  year  (1890)  there  was  a  great  freshet  in  the 
Hiwassee  river,  when  it  rose  higher  by  two  feet  than  ever  before. 
At  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  small  island  the 
water  rose  over  the  bottoms,  forming  a  current  directly  across  them 
to  Mouse  creek.  The  bottom  lands  had  just  been  plowed,  and  the 
swift  current  washed  away  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more  from  the  point  where  it  broke  over  to  the  creek.  The  space 
thus  denuded  comprised  about  ten  acres,  leaving  the  old  village  site 
alone  unwashed. 

At  the  point  where  the  water  first  broke  over  the  banks  were 
found  a  great  many  .skeletons — some  of  them  unusually  large.  I 
visited  the  place  a  month  after  the  freshet  and  found  the  whole  bot- 
tom that  was  washed  off  covered  with  spots  of  dark-colored  earth 
and  a  skeleton  or  parts  of  skeletons  in  every  one  of  these  dark  spots. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  buried  without  any  regularity — some 
with  heads  to  the  west;  others  to  the  east,  north,  and  south.  I  no- 
ticed that  some  of  the  skeletons  had  a  great  many  shells  packed 
about  them,  and  I  found  five  or  six  that  had  slabs  of  flat  slate  rock 
set  up  around  them  in  the  shape  of  a  box  without  any  stone  cover- 
ing or  bottom.  The  place  had  been  hunted  over  by  relic-seekers, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  skeletons  were  torn  out  and  broken 
up,  and  a  great  many  valuable  relics  were  destroyed.  Mr.  Michael, 
the  owner  of  the  farm,  told  me  that  in  every  direction  earthen  pots 
and  jars  could  be  seen,  but,  being  soaked  by  water,  they  were  all 
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broken  in  taking  up.  I  picked  up  the  fragments  of  several  that  can 
be  put  together.  Had  I  been  there  at  the  time  they  were  discov- 
ered I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have  saved  them  all,  as  I  have  found 
that  pottery  in  this  condition,  so  frail  that  it  crumbles  to  pieces  by 
handling,  can  be  hardened  easily  by  burning.  I  have  often  found 
earthen  vessels  in  this  state  in  the  bottom  of  mounds,  and  by  re- 
moving the  earth  a  little  at  a  time  and  packing  straw  or  dry  weeds 
around  them  and  burning  it  the  pottery  will  dry  and  harden  quickly, 
so  it  may  be  handled  easily. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Hiwassee  river  and  a  little  above  this 
burial-ground  and  village  site  are  three  large  mounds  which  have 
been  partially  opened  by  Mr.  Rogan,  and  near  these  mounds  is  a 
place  pointed  out  as  the  camp  where  the  Cherokee  Indians  were 
kept  for  months  before  their  removal  from  East  Tennessee.  It  is 
said  that  while  they  were  confined  here  a  great  many  of  them  died 
of  measles  and  are  buried  on  a  ridge  a  mile  back  from  the  river. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  more  skeletons  farther  back  in 
these  bottoms  and  at  the  old  village  site,  where  the  water  did  not 
wash  off  the  soil. 

Four  miles  below  the  Michael  burial-ground,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Hiwassee  river,  on  the  farm  of  Peter  Elevens,  is  a  burial-ground, 
where  all  of  the  graves,  so  far  as  known,  are  walled  up  on  the  sides 
and  ends  with  flat  slabs  of  limestone  or  slate  rock.  None  of  these 
cists  or  box-shaped  graves  appear  to  be  more  than  4}^  feet  long ; 
some  of  them  not  more  than  three  feet.  This  cemetery  has  never 
been  explored,  but  one  or  two  graves  have  been  plowed  up,  and  the 
skeletons  in  them  seem  to  be  folded  up  into  bundles.  The  stone 
slabs  placed  around  these  skeletons  are  dressed  off  on  the  ends  and 
sides,  making  a  straight  edge,  so  that  the  stones  fit  together  remark- 
ably well.  John  W.  Emmert. 


Progress  of  Civilization  in  Malaysia. — "After  beads,  copper 
wire,  flint-lock  guns,  and  gunpowder  quickly  comes  European  cloth, 
devoid  of  all  originality,  and  the  civilization  of  Swedish  safety- 
matches  and  kerosene,  and  the  leveling  process  celebrates  its  triumph, 
as  already  in  the  silent  mountains  of  Sumatra,  the  naturalist  hears 
with  affright  the  clatter  of  the  sewing-machine,  'kampiong!  "  (Dr. 
Max  Weber  in  Interriatiojiales  Archivfiir  Ethiiographie,  vol.  3,  sup- 
plement, 1890.) 
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Human  Sacrifices  in  Dahomey. — "  Besides  the  common  reason 
of  appeasing  the  gods,  the  necessity  of  human  sacrifice,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  of  Dahomey,  rests  upon  their  ideas  of 
the  future  life.  According  to  them,  the  future  life  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  present.  Each  person  retains  in  that  life  the  same  rank  that 
he  held  in  this,  unless  he  has  fallen  from  it  by  some  extraordinary 
crime.  Now,  since  the  king  of  Dahomey,  as  the  natives  say,  is  the 
greatest  king  of  all  Africa,  it  is  requisite  that  his  court  should  be 
the  most  numerous  and  most  brilliant  in  the  next  world.  Hence, 
the  Dahomeyan  argues,  the  necessity  of  immolating  on  the  death  of 
the  king  the  greatest  possible  number  of  human  victims,  and  among 
them  his  wives,  his  counsellors,  his  slaves,  to  form  his  court.  Nu- 
merous captives,  too,  are  sent  to  him  to  attest  his  power  and  his 
bravery  in  combat.  Tlie  king  of  Dahomey  would  think  that  he  was 
a  bad  son  unless  he  added  each  year  to  the  number  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  dead  king  by  sending  him  hundreds  of  captives.  For 
the  same  reason  he  sends  him  messengers  chosen  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water.  For  this  purpose  they 
sacrifice  a  man,  a  cat,  a  hawk,  and  a  crocodile.  The  man  will 
carry  to  the  dead  king  news  of  the  people  on  the  earth,  and  the 
cat,  the  hawk,  and  the  crocodile  in  like  manner  will  carry  news  from 
their  fellows  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water.' '  (Father  Chautard, 
ex-missionary  to  Dahomey,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic 
de  Lyon,  vol.  9,  pp.  76-' 7,  1S90.) 


Worship  of  Prehistoric  Stone  Implements  in  Yoruba,  West 
Coast  of  Africa. — "Nor  is  Yoruba  excluded  from  the  widespread 
belief  that  stone  implements  are  thunderbolts.  The  second  great 
Orisa,  or  object  of  worship  between  man  and  God  (olorun)  is  Sango, 
the  thunder  god,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  stone  implements 
which  are  believed  to  be  the  bolts  of  Sango,  who  is  also  named 
Dzakuta,  the  stone-thrower.  The  greatest  reverence  is  extended  to 
these  stones,  which  are  used  as  family  fetishes,  when  they  are  found 
by  ordinary  persons.  In  their  practice,  when  engaged  sacrificially, 
of  daubing  these  stones  with  blood,  palm-oil,  etc.,  the  West  Afri- 
cans resemble  the  Indians."  (Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  governor  of 
Lagos,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  October, 
1890.) 


ABSTRACT 

OF    THF 

ProcGGdirigs  of  flic  Anthropological  Sociefg, 

From  November  3, 1888,  to  December  16, 1890, 


One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regular  Meeting,  November 
3,  i888. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Papers  read: 
"  A  Typical  Abnaki  Legend."  '  by  Garrick  Mallery. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-First  Regular  Meeting,  November 
2o,  1 888.- — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Names  of 
members-elect  announced — active  members  :  C.  H.  Robinson,  Por- 
ter Tracy,  and  Chas.  R.  Greenleaf.  Papers  read  :  "  The  Human 
Beast  of  Burden,"  by  Otis  T.  Mason  ;  "  Navajo  Gambling  Songs,"' 
by  Washington  Matthews. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Second  Regul.\r  Meeting,  Decem- 
ber 4,  i88S. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  iri  the  chair.  Names  of 
members-elect  announced — active  members  :  D.  W.  Gill  and  Cyrus 
Adler.  Papers  read  :  "  Notes  on  Counting  and  Measuring  among 
the  Eskimo  of  Point  Barrow,"  ^  by -John  Murdoch  ;  "  Teton  Folk- 
Lore,"*  by  J.  O.  Dorsey;  "Census  Enumeration  of  Alaska  In- 
dians," by  A.  P.  Niblack. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  December 
i8,  i888. — Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  elec- 
tion of  Lorenzo  Yates,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. ,  as  corresponding  mem- 
ber was  announced.   Papers  read:  "  Myths  of  the  Robin  Redbreast  in 

'  "  The  Kight  with  the  Giant  Witch,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  I,  p.  65. 

'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  I,  p.  I. 
3  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  HI,  No.  I,  p.  37. 
♦American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  143. 
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Early  English    Poetry,"'    by   Dr.    Robert    Fletcher;    "Notes    on 
Ojibwa  Folk-Lore,"  "  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  January 
8,  1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  election 
of  J.  D.  Middleton  to  active  membership  was  announced.  Paper 
read  :  "  The  Sociological  Position  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade,"  ' 
by  Lester  F.  Ward. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Fifth  Regular  and  Eleventh 
Annual  Meeting,  January  15,  1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  election  of  Fuller  Walker,  Paul  Beckwith, 
and  W.  F.  Morsell  to  active  membership  was  annoimced ;  cor- 
responding member  :  John  Durand,  of  Paris.  The  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  Curator  submitted  reports  of  the  operations  of  the  Society 
for  the  last  year.  Officers  for  the  next  year  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  Robert  Fletcher;  Vice-Presidents,  Garrick  Mallery,  J.  W. 
Powell,  O.  T.  Mason,  and  Lester  F.  Ward  ;  General  Secretary,  S.  V. 
Proudfit ;  Secretary  to  Board  of  Managers,  F.  A.  Seely  ;  Treasurer, 
P.  B.  Pierce  ;  Curator,  H.  W.  Henshaw ;  Additional  Members  of 
the  Council,  Frank  Baker,  J.  G.  Bourke,  Weston  Flint,  W.  H. 
Holmes,  and  Washington  Mattliews. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  February 
S,  1889. — Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The 
election  of  A,  P.  Montague,  W.  K.  Moorehead,  of  Xenia,  Ohio ; 
Thomas  Lee,  Geo.  D.  Seely,  G.  J.  Cummings,  and  Michael  Clancy 
to  active  membership  was  announced.  Papers  read  :  "  A  Note  on 
the  Melungeons,"  *  by  S.  M.  Burnett ;  "  Stone  Monuments  in  South- 
ern Dakota,"  ^  by  T.  H.  Lewis  ;  "  Methods  of  Study  in  American 
Archfeology,"  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1889. — Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
The  election  of  W.  W.  Rockhill,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  correspond- 
ing member  was  announced.    Papers  :   "  Observations  on  the  Ameri- 


'  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  97, 
2.\meric.in  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  p.  215. 
'  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  289. 
*  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  ]i.  347. 
*.\meiican  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  159. 
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can  Negro,"  by  Geo.  R.  Stetson  ;  "  On  an  Ohio  Mound,"  by  H. 
L.  Reynolds  ;  "  On  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  Tobacco,"  '  by  Dr. 
A.  Ernst,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

One  Hundred  and  Forty-Eighth  Regul.^r  Meeting,  March 
5,  18S9. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  In  consequence 
of  the  ceremonies  incident  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  it  was  thought  that  the  usual  attendance  could 
not  be  expected  and  the  Society  accordingly  adjourned. 

One  Hundred  and  Fortv-Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  March 
19, 1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Papers  :  "Some 
Iowa  Mounds,"  by  C.  H.  Robinson;  "Sacred  Formulas  of  the 
Cherokees,"   by  James  Mooney. 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regular  Meeting,  April  2, 
1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  election  of 
the  following  members  was  announced — active  members :  F.  M. 
Tryon  and  Thos.  D.  Ingram;  corresponding  members:  Guiseppe 
Sergi,  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  Chas.  C.  Baldwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Papers  :  "  An  account  of  the  German  Anthropological  Congress  at 
Bonn,"  -  by  J.  H.  Gore;  "The  Norman-French  Element  in  the 
English  Language,"  by  Artliur  McArthur  ;  "  Mytlis  of  the  Thunder- 
Bird,"  '  by  M.  Eells. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-First  Regular  Meeting,  April  16, 
1S89. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Active  members 
elected :  J.  Stahl  Patterson,  F.  Von  Dachenhausen,  and  Geo.  M. 
Kober.  The  following  series  of  papers  was  read  under  the  general 
title.  "  Tiie  Aboriginal  History  of  the  Potomac  Tide-Water  Re- 
gion:"* I.  "  The  Geologic  Data,"  by  W  J  McGee.  2.  "Palaeo- 
lithic Implements,"  by  Thomas  Wilson.  3.  "  Old  Camp  Sites  and 
Workshops,"  by  S.  V.  Proudfit.  4.  "  Shell  Heaps,"  by  E.  R.  Rey- 
nolds. 5.  "  Pottery  and  Textiles,"  by  W.  H.  Holmes.  6.  "Indian 
Tribes,"  by  James  Mooney. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Second  Regular  Meeting,  May  7, 
1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.     The  election  of 

'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  p.  133. 
2.'\merican  Anthropologist,  VoL  II,  No.  4,  p.  ^13. 
'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  329. 
'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  p.  225. 
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Geo.  A.  Woodward,  G.  M.  Woods,  and  Henry  E.  Davis  to  active 
membership  was  announced.  Papers  read  :  "  Indian  Dance  at 
Jemez,  New  Mexico,"  '  by  Gilbert  Thompson  ;  "  Eggs  and  Easter," 
by  Otis  T.  Mason;  "A  Genesis  Myth  of  the  Tusayan  (Moqui)," 
by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

One  Hu.ndred  and  Fifty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  May  21, 
1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Active  members 
elected  :  W.  A.  Hammond,  R.  H.  Lamborn,  and  Edwin  Willits. 
Paper  .   "  The  Holiday  Customs  of  Ireland,"  by  James  Mooney. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Papers 
read  :  "  The  Shinto  Faith,"  by  Romyn  Hitchcock  ;  "  Anthropology 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,"  ^  by  O.  T.  Mason. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  November 
19,  18S9. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Jas.  E.  Morgan,  a  member  of  the  Society,  was  announced. 
W.  W.  Townsend,  N.  D.  Adams,  and  W.  Addis  were  elected  active 
members.  Papers:  "Some  Omaha  Religious  Practices,"'  by  J. 
Owen  Dorsey ;  "A  Quarry  Workshop  of  the  Flaked-Stone  Imple- 
ment Makers  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  *  by  W.  H.   Holmes. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  December  3, 
1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Active  membei-s 
elected  :  D.  S.  Lamb,  W.  T.  Harris,  S.  G.  Brock,  E.  Francis  Riggs, 
and  Henry  Adams.  Papers  :  "  The  Cherokee  Ball  Play,"  *  by  James 
Mooney  ;  "  Remarks  on  American  Archreology,"  "  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1889. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  following  active  members  was  announced :  Thomas 
Blagden,  Alex.  T.  Anderson,  Henry  E.  Pellen,  W.  J.  Thomson,  J. 
W.  Holcombe,  Henderson  Presnall,  Win.  M.  Michael,  and  F.  Webb 

1  American  Amlii-opolo(;ist,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  p.  351. 

^American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  ji.  27. 

^  Brief  notice  in  .American  .■\nthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  p.  50. 

*  .American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  p.   I. 

=  American  .Vnthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  105. 

'"Prehistoric  .Man  in  America."     The  Forum,  January,  1890. 
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Hodge.  Papers  read:  "Attempts  to  Promote  Prosperity  by  Limit- 
ing Production,"  by  W.  A.  Croffut ;  "Human  Footprints  in  Da- 
kota," by  H.  L.  Reynolds;  "The  Savages  of  Australia,"  by  Carl 
Lumholtz. 

One  Hundred  and  Fiftv-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  January  7, 
i8go. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  election  of 
R.  E.  C.  Stearns  to  active  membership  was  announced.  Papers : 
"  Vesper  Hours  of  the  Stone  Age,"  '  by  J.  G.  Bourke;  "  Remarks 
on  the  Archseology  of  North  America,"^  by  J.  W.  Powell ;  "Re- 
marks on  Ojibtt-a  Ball  Play,"  '  by  W.  J.  Hoffman  ;  "  Prometheus,"  * 
by  Walter  Hough. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Ninth  Regular  and  Twelfth 
Annual  Meeting,  January  21,  1S90.  The  Treasurer  and  Curator 
submitted  reports  relating  to  the  affiirs  of  the  Society  for  the  last 
year. 

The  following  amendment  was  made  to  the  by-laws : 

In  Article  HI  strike  out  the  following  words  from  the  fourth  line  : 
"  who  reside  in  Washington  or  its  vicinity."  The  sentence  will 
then  read  :  "  The  active  members  shall  be  those  who,  when  elected, 
shall  be  specially  designated  as  such  and  shall  pay  the  fee  and  dues 
required  by  Article  XV." 

In  lines  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  same  article  strike  out  the  words 
"  honorary  members  shall  be  those  who  have  contributed  by  author- 
siiip  or  patronage  to  the  advancement  of  anthropology,"  and  insert 
as  follows :  "  Persons  who  have  contributed  by  authorship  or  i)at- 
ronage  to  the  advancement  of  anthropology  may  be  elected  corre- 
sponding or  honorary  members."  The  election  of  B.  H.  Warner  to 
active  membership  was  announced.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year  :  President,  Robert  Fletcher  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  GarrickMallery,  L.  F.  ^Vard,  J.  W.  Powell,  O.  T.  Mason  ; 
General  Secretary,  Frank  Baker  ;  Secretary  to  Board  of  Managers, 
Weston  Flint ;  Treasurer,  Perry  B.  Pierce ;  Curator,  Henry  W. 
Henshaw;  Councilors,  J.  G.  Bourke,  J.  Howard  Gore,  W.  H. 
Holmes,  Washington  Matthews,  W  J  McGee,  and  F.  A.  Seely. 

'  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  p.  55. 

-"  Problems  of  American  Archnsology."     The  Forum,  Feliruary,  1S90. 

'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  133. 

•"Aboriginal  Fire-maUing,"  in  American  .\nthropoIogist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  359. 
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One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Regular  Meeting,  February  4, 
1890.— Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  It  was  announced 
that  W.  W.  Rockhill  was  transferred  from  the  list  of  corresponding 
members  to  the  active  list.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  were  read  and  adopted.  Papers  were  read  as  follows : 
"  The  Gentes  of  the  Navajos,"  by  Washington  Matthews  ;  "  The 
Gentes  of  the  Apache.s,"  by  J.  G.  Bourke. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-First  Regular  Meeting,  February 
18,  1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following- 
named  gentlemen  were  announced  as  elected  to  active  membership  : 
J.  W.  Pilling,  James  Kerr,  Henry  Gannett,  Marcus  Baker,  Sumner 
N.  Bodfish,  Theodore  Gill,  Rogers  Birnie,  Elroy  M.  Avery,  L.  R. 
Klemm,  H.  C.  Swain,  Francis  Fowler,  C.  A.  Kenaston,  of  this  city  ; 
Archibald  Rogers,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  ;  George  Bird  Grinnell,  New 
York  City;  Joseph  Swift  Emerson,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Papers  were 
read  upon  :  "  The  Olecranon  Perforation,"  '  by  D.  S.  Lamb  ;  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Llav  Nous,  a  Legend  of  the  Shastas,"  by  ^Luk  B. 
Kerr  ;   "  Tibet,"  '  by  W.  W.  Rockhill. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixtv-Second  Regular  Meeting,  March  4, 
1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Papers  read  : 
"  Christophe  Plantin,  the  Antwerp  Publisher  of  the  XVIth  Century," 
by  G.  R.  Stetson  ;"  The  Societe  d'Anthropologie  of  Paris,"  by 
Thomas  Wilson. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Third  Regular  Meeting,  March  18, 
1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  William  Dinwiddle  was  elected  to  active  membership. 
Papers  read  :  "  Caddoan  Migrations  Archteologically  Considered," 
by  Henry  Lee  Reynolds;  "Has  Everyone  a  Natural  Calling  ?"  ^ 
by  L.  R.  Klcmm  ;  "  Mythology  of  the  Menomoni  Indians,"*  by 
W.J.  Hoffman. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Fourth  Regular  Meeting,  April  i, 
1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.     Papers  read  :   "A 

'American  .Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  159. 

2The  principal  matter  of  this  paper  was  published  in  "  The  Century  Magazine  " 
for  November,  iSgo. 

"Science,  Apr.  II,  1890,  p.  232. 

*  American  .-Vnthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  243. 
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Recent  Find  in  Switzerland  of  Skeletons  and  Arms  of  the  Old 
Roman  Period,"  by  J.  M.  Gregory ;  "The  Origin  and  History  of 
Salutations,"  '  by  Garrick  Mallery. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Fifth  Regular  Meeting,  April  15, 
1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  Papers  read  :  "A 
Collection  of  Stone  Implements  from  the  District  of  Columbia," 
by  S.  V.  Proud fi t ;  "Among  the  Ainos  of  Yezo,"'  by  Romyn 
Hitchcock. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Sixth  Regular  Meeting,  May  6, 
1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  election  of 
A.  E.  Douglass  to  active  membership  was  announced.  The  follow- 
ing papers  were  read  :  "  Roman  Stationery,"  '  by  A.  P.  Montague  ; 
"  A  Teton's  Account  of  the  Sun  Dance,"  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey  ; 
"  Notes  on  the  Amish,"  by  George  E.  Curtis. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Seventh  Regular  Meeting,  May 
20,  1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
■were  announced  as  elected  to  active  membership  :  Thomas  J.  Mor- 
gan, T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Thomas  Dowling,  Jr.  Papers  were  read  as 
follows  :  "A  Zuni  Foot-Race,"  *by  F.  Webb  Hodge  ;  "  The  Nishi- 
nam  Game  of  '  Ha '  and  the  Boston  Game  of  '  Props,'  "  *  by  R.  E. 
C.  Stearns;   "  Genesis  Myth  of  the  Iroquois,"  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Eighth  Regular  Meeting,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  death 
of  the  following  active  members  was  announced  :  John  J.  McElhone 
and  Wm.  B.  Snell.  A  paper  upon  "Transformation""  was  read 
by  J.  W.  Powell  ;  also  one  on  "  Menomoni  Shamanism  "  by  W.  J. 
Hoffman. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Ninth  Regular  Meeting,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1890. — Robert  Fletcher,  President,  in  the  chair.  It  was 
announced  that  Claude  E.  Clifton  and  William  H.  Doolittle  had 


'  "  Customs  of  Courtesy,"  in  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  201. 

^To  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Museum  for  iSSg-'go. 

'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  331. 

•American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  227. 

'American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  353. 

*  See  article  "  The  Humanities  "  in  The  Forum,  Dec,  1890. 
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been  elected  active  members.  A  series  of  papers  on  "  Arrows  and 
Arrow-Makers"'  was  read  as  follows:  "Introductory,"  Otis  T. 
Mason;  "Arrow  Flaking,"  De  Lancey  W.  Gill;  "  Manufacture  of 
Stone  Arrow-Heads,"  W.  H.  Holmes;  "  Forms  of  Ancient  Arrow- 
Heads,"  Thomas  Wilson  ;  "Arrow  Feathering  and  Pointing,"  Walter 
Hough  ;  "  The  .\rrow  in  Modern  Archery,"  Weston  Flint ;  "  Pois- 
oned Arrows,"  W.  J.  Hoffman;  "The  Folk-Lore  of  the  Arrow," 
J.  G.  Sourke. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  Regular  Meeting,  December 
2,  1S90. — Otis  T.  Mason,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  The  Society 
discussed  the  papers  of  the  previous  meeting  on  "  Arrovvsand  Arrow- 
Makers."  Papers  w-ere  read  as  follows:  "Gambling  Sticks  from 
Hupa  Valley,  California,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher  ;  "  The  New  York 
Meeting  of  the  American  Folk  Lore  Society,"  by  Otis  T.  Mason. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-First  Regular  Meeting,  De- 
cember 16,  1890. — Garrick  Mallery,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Valentine  Hollenbeck  as  an  active  member  was 
announced.  A  paper  entitled  "The  Vigor  and  Expressiveness  of 
Older  English"^  was  read  by  the  President,  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher. 

'  See  p.  45  of  this  issue.  -Ibid.,  p.  I. 
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THE  INDIAN  MESSIAH. 

BY    FIRST    LIEUT.    NAT.    P.    PHISTER,    U.    S.    A. 

The  recent  development  of  tlie  Messiah  craze,  which  has  so  much 
demoralized  the  Indians  all  over  the  West,  has  produced  a  great 
many  articles  on  the  subject ;  all  of  them  more  or  less  correct,  but 
none  entirely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  regards  the  origin  and  originators 
of  the  creed  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  our  country  have 
given  such  belief  as  to  bring  us  td  the  verge  of  a  great  Indian  war, 
after  the  Indian  question  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  practically 
settled. 

All  of  the  articles  mentioned  have  pointed,  with  more  or  less 
definiteness,  to  Nevada  as  being  the  region  from  which  this  now 
wide-spread  doctrine  has  been  promulgated.  The  writer,  having 
recently  been  placed  in  a  position  which  has  offered  singular  facili- 
ties for  an  investigation  of  this  matter,  has  gone  very  fully  into  the 
details  of  it;  has  questioned  many  of  the  Nevada  Indians  on  the 
subject,  and  is  now  able  to  give  a  very  correct  account  of  the 
tenets  of  the  faith. 

All  testimony  on  the  subject  is  to  the  effect  that  the  doctrine  was 
first  preached  in  1869  by  a  Piute  Indian,  who  lived  in  Mason's  Val- 
ley, about  sixty  miles  south  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  near  the 
Walker  River  Indian  reservation.  This  Indian  continued  his  preach- 
ing for  two  or  three  years,  when  he  died. 

Much  talk  was  caused  among  the  Indians  by  this  man's  preach- 
ing ;  but  all  interest  in  the  matter  seems  to  have  ceased  from  the 
period  of  his  death  until  some  time  in  September,  1887,  when  a  new 
prophet,  Kvit-tsow  by  name,  took  up  the  matter;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  revival  instituted  by  him  has  resulted  in  the  present 
14  ('°5) 
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Indian  disturbance,  so  far,  at  least,  as  religion  or  superstition  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Kvit-tsow,  or  Wo-po-kah-tee,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  lives  and 
preaches  at  Mason's  Valley,  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  first 
prophet,  who  was  Kvit-tsow's  father,  and  whose  name  cannot  now 
be  ascertained. 

The  doctrine,  as  preached  by  its  original  exponent  in  1S69  and 
now  by  Kvit-tsow,  is  substantially  as  follows : 

The  Indians  of  all  tribes  having  lapsed  into  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  many  of  their  traditional  tribal  customs  and  religious 
ceremonies,  which  ceremonies  consisted  largely  of  certain  religious 
dances  and  penances,  have  displeased  the  Great  Spirit,  who  has 
therefore  allowed  them  to  become  destitute,  the  whites  to  gain  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  game  of  all  kinds  to  be  destroyed. 

This  has  been  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  his 
chosen  people  (the  Indians)  for  their  religious  laxation  ;  but  he  still 
loves  them  and  will,  upon  conditions,  restore  them  to  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  their  former  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  the 
prophet  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  reinstatement  is  to  be 
made. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  Indians  shall  return  to  their  old  habits 
and  customs  as  far  as  practicable ;  that  they  shall  resume  and  continue 
religious  dances  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion  ;  that  they  shall  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  carry  out  his  promises  as 
made  by  his  inspired  prophet,  and  that  they  shall  cast  aside  the 
customs  of  the  white  men,  which  are  displeasing  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
When  the  Indians  have  manifested  their  change  of  heart  by  their 
works  and  by  their  abandonment  of  their  evil  ways,  the  Great  Spirit 
will  come  in  person  and  will  lift  all  true  believers  into  the  highest 
mountains;  all  unbelievers  will  be  petrified  and  left  behind. 

The  Great  Spirit  will  then  send  a  mighty  flood  of  mud  and  water 
to  drown  all  the  white  people,  and  to  utterly  obliterate  from  the 
country  all  traces  of  their  works  and  occupancy. 

During  the  flood,  and  while  the  faithful  are  on  the  mountains,  the 
Great  Spirit  will  heal  and  make  whole  all  the  sick,  lame,  and  blind, 
and  tiie  old  will  be  made  young. 

Upon  the  subsidence  of  the  flood  the  laud  will  I)e  revealed  in  all 
its  original,  primitive  beauty ;  the  buffaloes  in  countless  thousands 
will  return  to  their  former  ranges,  and  game  of  all  kinds  will  be 
more  abundant  than  it  ever  was  before  the  white  people  came. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  faithful  from  the  mountains  they  will  find 
that  all  the  dead  Indians  have  returned  in  the  flesh,  the  white  people 
will  have  been  destroyed  and  will  never  return,  and  thereafter  the 
Indians  only  will  possess  and  occupy  the  whole  land,  undisturbed 
by  any  other  race. 

Kvit-tsow  claims  that  he  receives  these  revelations  while  in 
trances,  during  which  he  goes  to  the  spirit  land  and  converses  freely 
with  the  Great  Spirit  and  with  the  dead  Indians. 

The  prophet  preaches  his  own  invulnerability,  and  says  that  if 
soldiers  attempt  to  kill  him  they  will  themselves  be  killed,  and  that 
he  (Kvit-tsow)  will  still  live,  even  if  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  that 
the  soldiers  will  become  as  if  they  had  no  bones  and  will  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  doctrine  as  preached  by  Kvit-tsow  is  not  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a  crusade  against  the  white  people,  as  it  is  promised  that  the 
Great  Spirit  will  perform  all  these  things  as  a  reward  of  faith  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  doctrine  may  readily  be  perverted  by 
"medicinemen"  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  priestcraft,  and  the 
Indians  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  wishes  some 
material  human  assistance  in  the  extermination  of  the  whites,  and 
that  the  doctrine  may  be  so  perverted  as  to  teach  that  any  believer 
will  be  invested  with  the  same  invulnerability  that  the  prophet 
claims  for  himself. 

Many  of  the  Piutes  believe  this  doctrine,  but  their  faith  has  been 
much  shaken  by  several  failures  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointments made  for  him  by  his  prophet ;  still,  the  belief  is  a  com- 
forting one,  and  to  be  turned  to  stone  is  not  desirable  ;  so  they 
hardly  dare  to  disbelieve.  The  time  now  set  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prophecy  is  next  May. 

In  September,  1889,  two  delegates  from  each  of  twelve  different 
tribes  were  sent  by  their  tribes  to  hear  Kvit-tsow  and  to  carry  back 
reports  of  his  teachings.  Some  of  these  delegates  were  from  tribes 
far  to  the  east ;  some  had  traveled  for  two  or  three  months  to  reach 
Mason's  Valley ;  some,  probably  Arapahoes,  conversed  by  means  of 
the  sign  language,  which  few  of  the  Piutes  understand,  and  all  of  the 
Northwestern  tribes  were  represented. 

One  Johnson  Sides,  a  Piute,  living  near  Reno,  Nevada,  seems  to 
have  attained  what  he  considers  an  unenviable  notoriety  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  several  papers  having  printed  descriptions  of 
him,  in  which  he  figures  as  a  claimant  to  the  Messiahship  of  his 
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people.  Sides  is  in  truth  a  reasonably  sensible  and  well-informed 
old  coffee-cooler,  who  claims  that  Kvit-tsow  is  crazy,  and  he,  together 
with  Lee  Winnemucca,  who  is  a  brother  of  Sarah  and  a  son  of  the 
original  Winnemucca,  loses  no  opportunity  to  combat  what  they 
consider  a  most  pernicious  doctrine. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  whole  Messiah  craze 
started  at  Mason's  Valley  from  the  teachings  of  Kvit-tsow  and  his 
predecessor,  and  that  the  doctrine  has  been  much  perverted  and 
distorted  in  its  transmission  to  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes, 
and  other  tribes. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  failure  of  promises  will  shake  their  faith  as  it 
has  shaken  that  of  the  Piutes. 


Soul  Wandering. — The  Votjaks  of  northeastern  Russia  believe 
in  the  wide-spread  theory  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body  when  the 
person  sleeps,  and  travels  to  different  countries.  Thus  dreams  are 
only  the  various  adventures  which  happen  to  the  soul  during  these 
journeys. 

For  instance,  they  tt-U  the  stury  of  two  Votjaks  who  went  on  a 
journey.  Arriving  in  a  forest,  one  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep, 
while  the  other  sat  up  and  smoked.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  his 
companion's  soul  escape  from  his  mouth,  saying  "good-bye  for 
awhile,"  rush  to  a  pine  tree,  and  go  down  the  hollow  trunk,  to 
come  out  again  soon  and  re-enter  the  sleeper's  body.  The  Votjak 
awoke  and  told  his  comrade  that  he  had  dreamed  of  finding  money 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  The  smoker  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had 
seen  his  soul  on  its  travels,  but,  remaining  behind,  he  climbed  the 
tree  and  found  the  money  in  the  place  indicated.  (J.  N.  Smirnoff, 
"  Votjaky.  Istorico-etnografischesky  otscherk,"  quoted  in  L  'Anthro- 
pologic, V.  I,  No.  5,  p.  619,  1890.) 


The  Lake  of  Blood  in  Dahomey. — Father  Chautard,  formerly 
a  missionary  in  Dahomey,  says  that  the  following  is  the  truth  about 
the  lake  of  human  blood  mentioned  by  many  travellers  and  said 
to  be  large  enough  to  float  a  canoe  : 

"  In  front  of  the  king's  palace  there  are  really  two  holes  measur- 
ing a  cubic  meter  each.  They  fill  these  with  blood  and  float  upon 
it  a  little  boat  made  of  silver."  (Bulletin  dc  la  Society  de  Geographie 
de  Lyon,  vol.  9,  no.  i,  p.  82,  1S90.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  MOUND;  OR,  THE  SHATArNEES  IN 
PRE-COLUMBIAN  TIMES. 

BV    PROF.    CYRUS   THOMAS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

As  most  of  the  author's  papers  relating  to  the  mounds  and  other 
ancient  works  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  these  works  are  attributable  to  the 
Indians,  he  has  been  met  by  the  inquiry,  "  What  Indians  ? ' '  "What 
tribes?"  As  a  reply  simply  giving  the  names  of  the  tribes  with- 
out presenting  the  evidence  to  sustain  the  statement  would  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  he  refrained  from  answering  until  he  could  pre- 
sent the  reasons  for  his  belief.  In  a  previous  work  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  entitled  "The  Problem  of  the  Ohio 
Mounds,"  and  another  recently  published  by  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
entitled  "The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian  Times,"  in  which  the 
theory  advanced  in  the  former  is  more  fully  presented,  he  has  given 
his  reasons  for  believing  the  Cherokees  were  mound-builders  and 
attempted  to  trace,  by  their  works  and  by  certain  traditions  and  lin- 
guistic affinities,  their  movements  in  prehistoric  times.  In  the 
present  paper,  the  evidence  is  given  upon  which  the  author  bases  his 
belief  that  the  Shawnees  also  were  mound-builders,  and  some  sug- 
gestions are  made  as  to  the  probable  movements  of  the  tribe  in  the 
prehistoric  era. 

This  may  be  considered  an  appropriate  place  to  reply  to  the  va- 
rious published  criticisms  on  the  views  I  have  presented  in  regard 
to  the  mound-builders.  I  have  thought  best,  however,  to  let  my 
published  views  and  the  criticisms  stand  for  the  public  to  judge  be- 
tween them.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
criticisms  are  upon  positions  never  assumed  by  me,  as  can  readily 
be  seen  by  reference  to  my  published  papers.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  in  none  have  the  data  I  have  presented  been  attacked. 

I  do  not  hold  that  proving  the  people  of  one  known  tribe  to 
have  been  mound-builders  is  conclusive  evidence  that  all  the  mounds 
were  built  by  Indians ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  proof  that  a  number 
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of  the  typical  mounds  and  other  structures  usually  attributed  to  the 
so-called  "Mound-builders,"  were  built  by  a  given  tribe,  will  form 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence  which,  if  carefully  followed  without 
bias,  will  lead  in  the  end  to  the  conclusion  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  States  were  built  by 
Indians  whose  descendants  were  encountered  by  the  whites  at  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country. 


Chapter  I. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  and  appreciate  the  story 
which  is  told,  it  is  necessary  first  to  designate  the  mound  alluded  to 
and  describe  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  first  statement  to  be  made  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  is,  in  truth, 
not  a  single  mound  but  a  group  of  ancient  works,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral tumuli,  a  canal  or  large  ditch,  and  two  or  three  extensive  ex- 
cavations. 

This  group,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  located  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Eto- 
wah river,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cartersville,  in  Bartow  county, 
Georgia.  The  location  selected  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  the 
site  of  their  village  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  Here  the  river 
makes  a  gentle  curve  southward,  while  the  hills,  which  approach  it 
above  and  below,  extend  toward  the  north  in  a  semicircle,  leaving 
a  broad,  bay-like  expansion  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in  width, 
of  rich,  alluvial  bottom  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  Here,  on  this 
attractive  spot,  then  no  doubt  covered  by  a  stately  forest  growth 
similar  to  that  which  still  crowns  most  of  the  surrounding  hills,  a 
band  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  whose  works  still  bear  witness  to 
their  existence,  paused  in  their  wanderings  and  established  a  vil- 
lage. How  they  managed  to  remove  the  forest  trees  and  clear  the 
ground  can  only  be  surmised  from  what  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
customs  of  the  aborigines  when  first  visited  by  Europeans.  Fire 
was  in  all  probability  the  chief  agency  used  in  accomplishing  this 
work.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  apparent  from  the  monu- 
ments which  still  mark  the  site  that  it  was  accomplished ;  neverthe- 
less, when  the  first  white  man  who  has  recorded  the  fact  visited  it 
a  stately  forest  had  again  taken  possession  and  covered  the  works  as 
well  as  the  area. 
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The  visitor  above  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  who 
in  1814,  published  a  description  of  the  group  in  Silliman's  Journal,* 
as  follows : 

"I  have  but  one  more  article  of  curiosity  to  mention  under  this 
division.  It  is  one  of  those  artificial  mounds  which  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  the  western  country.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  and 
read  of  more.  But  never  of  one  of  such  dimensions  as  thai  which 
I  am  now  to  describe. 

"It  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Etowee,  vulgarly  called  the  Hightower  River,  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Koosee.  It  stands  upon  a  strip  of  alluvial 
land,  called  River  Bottom.  I  visited  it  in  company  with  eight  Indian 
chiefs.  The  first  object  which  excited  attention  was  an  e.xcavation 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  in  some  parts  ten  feet  deep.  Its  course 
is  nearly  that  of  a  semicircle;  the  extremities  extending  towards  the 
river,  which  forms  a  small  elbow.  I  had  not  time  to  examine  it 
minutely.  An  Indian  said  it  extended  each  way  to  the  river,  and 
had  several  unexcavated  parts,  which  served  for  passages  to  the  area 
which  it  encloses.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  no  embankment  on 
either  side  of  it.  But  I  did  not  long  doubt  to  what  place  the  earth 
had  been  removed ;  for  I  had  scarcely  proceeded  two  hundred  yards, 
when,  through  the  thick  forest  trees,  a  stupendous  pile  met  the  eye, 
whose  dimensions  were  in  full  proportion  to  the  intrenchment.  I 
had  at  the  time  no  means  of  taking  an  accurate  admeasurement. 
To  supply  my  deficiency,  I  cut  a  long  vine,  which  was  preserved 
until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  exact  length.  In 
this  manner  I  found  the  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  summit  to 
the  base,  to  be  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  And,  judging  from  the 
degree  of  its  declivity,  the  perpendicular  height  cannot  be  less  than 
seventy-five  feet.  The  circumference  of  the  base,  including  the 
feet  of  three  parapets,  measured  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet.  One  of  these  parapets  extends  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  and  can  be  ascended,  though  with  difficulty,  on  horseback. 
The  other  two,  after  rising  thirty  or  forty  feet,  terminate  in  a  kind 
of  triangular  platform.  Its  top  is  level,  and  at  the  time  I  visited  it, 
was  so  completely  covered  with  weeds,  bushes,  and  trees  of  most 
luxuriant  growth,  that  I  could  not  examine  it  as  well  as  I  wished. 
Its  diameter,  I  judged,  must  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     On  its 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  vol.  I,  1st  ser.,  1814.  pp.  322-24. 
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sides  and  summit,  are  man)-  large  trees  of  the  same  description,  and 
of  equal  dimensions  with  those  around  it.  One  beech  tree,  near  the 
top,  measured  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference.  The  earth  on 
one  .side  of  the  tree,  was  three  and  a  half  feet  lower  than  on  the  op- 
posite side.  This  fact  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  degree  of  the 
mound's  declivity.  An  oak,  which  was  lying  down  on  one  of  the 
parapets,  measured  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  the  butt,  without 
the  bark,  twelve  feet  four  inches  in  circumference.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  southeast  is  another  mound,  in  ascending  which  I  took 
thirty  steps.  Its  top  is  encircled  by  a  breastwork  three  feet  high, 
intersected  through  the  middle  with  another  elevation  of  a  similar 
kind.  A  little  farther  is  another  mound,  which  I  had  not  time  to 
examine. 

"  On  these  great  works  of  art,  the  Indians  gazed  with  as  much 
curiosity  as  any  white  man.  I  inquired  of  the  oldest  chief,  if  tb.e 
natives  had  any  tradition  respecting  them;  to  which  he  answered  in 
the  negative.  I  then  requested  each  to  say  what  he  supposed  was 
theirorigin.  Neither  could  tell ;  though  all  agreed  in  saying  :  '  They 
were  never  put  up  by  our  people.'  It  seems  probable  they  were 
erected  by  another  race,  who  once  inhabited  the  country.  That 
such  a  race  existed,  is  now  generally  admitted.  Who  tiiey  were,  and 
what  were  the  causes  of  their  degeneracy,  or  of  their  extermination, 
no  circumstances  have  yet  explained.  But  this  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not,  as  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  infer  the  existence 
of  the  cause  from  its  effects,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  its 
history. 

"  In  regard  to  the  objects  which  these  mounds  were  designed  to 
answer,  it  is  obvious  they  were  not  always  the  same.  Some  were 
intended  as  receptacles  for  the  dead.  These  are  small,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  containing  human  bones.  Some  may  have  been 
designed  as  sites  for  public  buildings,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious 
kind  ;  and  others  no  doubt  were  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
Of  this  last  description  is  the  Etowee  mound.  In  proof  of  its 
suitableness  for  such  a  purpose,  I  need  only  mention  that  the  Chero- 
kees  in  their  late  war  with  the  Creeks,  secured  itssummit  by  pickets, 
and  occupied  it  as  a  place  of  protection  for  hundreds  of  their  women 
and  children.  Gladly  would  I  have  spent  a  day  in  examining  it 
more  minutely  ;  liut  my  companions,  unable  to  appreciate  my  mo- 
tives, grew  impatient,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  leave  a 
more  perfect  observation  and  description  to  some  one  else." 
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This  description  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  presents  to  us  the 
appearance  of  the  works  before  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  plow 
and  while  some  features  were  visible  which  have  since  been  obliter- 
ated. It  corresponds  quite  well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  results 
of  the  more  recent  and  careful  surveys  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, showing  the  writer  to  have  been  a  close  observer.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that,  at  the  time  of  this  first  visit,  large  trees  were 
growing  on  the  summit  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  great  mound  and 
also  over  the  entire  area.  The  top  of  the  mound  second  in  size, 
which  abuts  the  other  on  the  southeast,  was  then  "encircled  by  a 
breastwork  three  feet  high,  intersected  through  the  middle  with 
another  elevation  of  a  similar  kind."  This,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, had  disappeared  when  the  next  account  was  published,  about 
sixty  years  later.  The  statement  that  the  Cherokees  in  their  wars 
with  the  Creeks,  "secured  its  summit  [the  large  mound]  by  pickets, 
and  occupied  it  as  a  place  of  protection  for  hundreds  of  their  women 
and  children,"  is  valuable  in  this  connection,  as  it  presents  a  fact 
which  indicates  a  possible  use  of  and  object  in  view  in  building 
mounds  of  this  form. 

The  description  by  Col.  C.  C.  Jones*  is  the  best  we  find  hitherto 
published.     It  is  therefore  given  here  in  full  : 

"  Viewed  as  a  whole,  this  group  is  the  most  remarkable  within  the 
confines  of  the  State.  These  mounds  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  They  occupy  a  central  position  in  an 
area  of  some  fifty  acres,  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the 
Etowah  River,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  large  ditch  or  artificial 
canal,  which  at  its  lower  end  communicates  directly  with  the  river. 
This  moat  (G  G,  PI.  i)  at  present  varies  in  depth  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  in  width  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  feet.  No  parapets 
or  earth-walls  appear  upon  its  edges.  Along  its  line  are  two 
reservoirs  (D  D),  of  about  an  acre  each,  possessing  an  average  depth 
of  not  less  tlian  twenty  feet,  and  its  upper  end  expands  into  an 
artificial  pond  (P),  elliptical  in  form,  and  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
excavations  mentioned. 

"Within  the  enclosure  formed  by  this  moat  and  the  river  are 
seven  mounds.  Three  of  them  are  preeminent  in  size,  the  one 
designated  in  the  accompanying  plan  (Plate  i)  by  the  letter  A,  far 
surpassing  the  others,  both  in  its  proportions  and  in  the  degree  of 
interest  which  attaches  to  it. 


*  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.  I36-139,  1873. 
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"  To  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as  it  rests  for  the  first  time  upon  its 
towering  form,  it  seems  a  monument  of  the  past  ages,  venerable  in 
its  antiquity,  solemn,  silent,  and  yet  not  voiceless,  a  remarkable 
e.\hibition  of  the  power  and  industry  of  a  former  race.  With  its 
erection  the  modern  hunter  tribes,  so  far  as  our  information  extends, 
had  naught  to  do.  Composed  of  earth,  simple,  yet  impressive  in 
form,  it  seems  calculated  for  an  almost  endless  duration.  The  soil, 
gravel,  and  smaller  stones  taken  from  the  moat  and  the  reservoirs 
were  expended  in  the  construction  of  these  tumuli.  The  surface  of 
the  ground,  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the  northern  bases, 
was  then  removed  and  placed  upon  their  summits.  Viewed  from 
the  north,  the  valley  dips  toward  the  mounds,  so  that  they  appear  to 
lift  themselves  from  out  a  basin. 

"The  central  tumulus  rises  about  sixty-five  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley.  It  is  entirely  artificial,  consisting  wholly  of  the  earth 
taken  from  the  moat  and  the  excavations,  in  connection  with  the  soil 
collected  around  its  base.  It  has  received  no  assistance  whatever 
from  any  natural  hill  or  elevation. 

"  In  general  outline  it  may  be  regarded  as  quadrangular,  if  we 
disregard  a  slight  angle  to  the  south.  That  taken  into  account,  its 
form  is  pentagonal,  with  summit  admeasurements  as  follows :  Length 
of  northern  side,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  length  of  eastern 
side,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  length  of  southeastern  side,  one 
hundred  feet  ;  length  of  southern  side,  ninety  feet,  and  length  of 
western  side,  one  hundred  feet.  Measured  east  and  west,  its  longest 
apex  diameter  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  measured  north 
and  south,  it  falls  a  little  short — being  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  On  its  summit  this  tumulus  is  nearly  level.  Shorn  of  the 
luxiuiant  vegetation  and  tall  forest  trees,  which  at  one  time  crowned 
it  on  every  side,  the  outlines  of  this  mound  stand  in  bold  relief. 
Its  angles  are  still  sharply  defined.  The  established  approach  to  the 
top  is  from  the  east.  Its  ascent  was  accomplished  through  the  in- 
tervention of  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other — inclined  planes 
leading  from  the  one  to  the  other.  These  terraces  are  sixty-five  feet 
in  width,  and  extend  from  the  mound  toward  the  southeast.  Near 
the  eastern  angle,  a  pathway  leads  to  the  top  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  very  general  use.  May  it  not  have  been 
designed  for  the  priesthood  alone,  while,  assembled  upon  the  broad 
terraces,  the  worshippers  gave  solemn  heed  to  the  religious  cere- 
monies performed  upon  the  eastern  summit  of  this  ancient  temple? 
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"  East  of  this  large  central  mound — -and  so  near  that  their  flanks 
meet  and  mingle — stands  a  smaller  mound  about  thirty-five  feet 
high,  originally  quadrangular,  now  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  with 
a  summit  diameter  of  one  hundred  feet.  From  its  western  slope  is 
an  easy  and  immediate  communication  with  the  terraces  of  the  cen- 
tral tumulus.  This  mound  is  designated  in  the  accompanying  plate 
by  the  letter  B.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  this  mound,  and  distant  some  sixty  feet  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  central  mound,  is  the  third  (C)  and  last  of  this  immediate 
group.  Pentagonal  in  form,  it  possesses  an  altitude  of  twenty-three 
,  feet.  It  is  uniformly  level  at  the  top,  and  its  apex  diameters, 
measured  at  right  angles,  were,  respectively,  ninety-two  and  sixty- 
eight  feet. 

"  East  of  this  group,  and  within  the  enclosure,  is  a  chain  of  four 
sepulchral  mounds  (F  F  F  F)  ovoidal  in  shape.  Little  individual 
interest  attaches  to  them.  Nothing,  aside  from  their  location  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  larger  tumuli  and  their  being  within  the  area 
formed  by  the  canal  and  the  river,  distinguishes  them  from  numer- 
ous earth-mounds  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Etowah  and  Oostenaula  Valleys. 

"  The  artificial  elevation  E,  lying  northwest  of  the  central  group, 
is  remarkable  for  its  superficial  area,  and  is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  moat  which,  at  that  point,  divides  with  a  view  to  its  enclosure. 
The  slope  of  the  sides  of  these  tumuli  is  Just  such  as  would  be  as- 
sumed by  gradual  accretions  of  earth  successively  depcfsited  in  small 
quantities  from  above. 

"  The  summits  of  these  mounds,  and  the  circumjacent  valley  for 
miles,  have  been  completely  denuded  of  the  original  growth  which 
overspread  them  in  rich  profusion.  The  consequence  is,  these  re- 
markable remains  can  be  readily  and  carefully  noted." 

Without  pausing  at  present  to  comment  on  this  description,  we 
will  give  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey's  account :  * 

"Not  having  seen  a  detailed  description  of  this  mound,  I  made 
a  visit  to  it  in  behalf  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  in 
May,  1871.  It  stands  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Etowah,  about 
two  miles  below  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta 
Railway,  near  Cartersville.     Its  form,  size,  and  elevation  are  singular 

*  Smithsonian  Rep.  for  iSSi,  pp.  624-629. 
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and  imposing.  It  occupies  the  easterly  point  or  angle  of  a  large 
and  luxuriant  river  bottom,  a  part  of  which  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam,  covering  several  hundred 
acres,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  corn  and  cotton  since  the  Chero- 
kees  left  it  about  forty  years  since. 

"  I  was  compelled,  by  bad  weather,  to  make  the  survey  in  haste. 
The  bearings  were  taken  with  a  prismatic  compass,  the  distances 
measured  by  pacing,  and  the  elevations  obtained  with  a  pocket  level. 
They  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  corrections  of  future  surveyors. 
Its  base  covers  a  space  of  about  three  acres,  and  stands  at  a  level  of 
23  feet  above  low  water  in  the  river.  In  great  floods  the  water  ap- 
proaches near  the  mound  on  the  west,  but  has  not  been  known  to 
reach  it.  The  body  of  the  mound  has  an  irregular  figure,  as  shown 
in  the  plan.  It  is  longest  on  the  meridian,  its  diameter  in  that  di- 
rection being  about  270  feet.  On  the  top  is  a  nearly  level  area  of  about 
an  acre,  the  average  height  of  which  is  50  feet  above  the  base.  A 
broad  ramp  or  graded  way  (i)  winds  upward  from  the  plain,  around 
the  south  face  of  the  mound,  to  the  area  on  the  top. 

"  Like  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  it  has  two  smaller  ones  as 
tenders:  one  on  the  south,  C;  another  to  the  southeast,  ^/  each 
about  one  hundred  feet  distant,  their  bases  nearly  square,  and  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions.  If  they  were  not  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  mound  they  would  attract  attention  for  their  size  and  regu- 
larity. The  ground  at  B  is  three  feet  higher  than  at  C.  All  of  them 
are  truncated.  The  mound  C  is  not  a  perfectly  regular  figure,  but 
approaches  a  square,  with  one  side  broken  into  three  lines.  Its 
height  above  base  is  1 8  feet.  The  bearing  of  its  western  side  is 
north  10°  west,  and  the  length  on  the  ground  47  paces,  having  been 
somewhat  spread  out  by  plowing  around  the  foot.  On  the  east  is  a 
ramp,  with  a  slope  of  one  to  two  degrees  which  allows  of  ready 
ascent  by  persons  on  foot. 

"The  slopes  of  all  the  mounds  are  very  steep  and  quite  perfect, 
in  some  places  still  standing  at  an  angle  of  45°.  j9  is  a  regular 
truncated  pyramid,  with  a  square  base  about  106  feet  on  a  side,  two 
of  the  faces  bearing  5°  west  of  the  meridian.  Its  elevation  is  22  feet. 
There  is  no  ramp,  or  place  of  ascent  which  is  less  steep  than  the 
general  slopes. 

"  Towards  the  southeast  corner  of  the  surface  of  ^  is  a  sunken 
place  as  though  a  vault  had  fallen  in. 
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"  The  proprietor  has  managed  to  cultivate  the  summits  of  all  the 
mounds,  regarding  the  group  in  the  light  of  a  continual  injury  by 
the  loss  of  several  acres  of  ground.  Most  of  the  material  of  the 
mounds  is  the  rich  black  mold  of  the  bottom  land,  with  occasional 
lumps  of  red  clay.  The  soil  on  their  sides  and  summits  produces 
corn,  cotton,  grass,  vines,  and  bushes  in  full  luxuriance.  The  perim- 
eter of  the  base  of  the  great  mound  is  534  paces.  As  the  ground 
had  been  recently  plowed  and  was  soaked  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  a 
pace  will  represent  little  more  than  two  feet.  I  give  the  circumference 
provisionally  at  370  yards.  The  area  on  the  top  is  like  the  base, 
oblong  north  and  south,  but  its  figure  is  more  regular.  Its  perimeter 
is  251  paces. 

"  From  the  center  of  the  pyramid  C,  a  line  on  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian passes  a  few  feet  to  the  west  of  the  center  of  the  platform  on 
the  summit  of  ^.  Its  sides  are  nowhere  washed  or  gullied  by  rains. 
Prior  to  the  clearing  of  the  land,  large  trees  flourished  on  the  top 
and  on  the  slopes.  I  estimate  its  mass  to  contain  117,000  cubic 
yards,  which  is  about  four-filtlis  of  the  Prussian  earth  monument  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo. 

"  At  the  base  the  ramp  is  .^o  feet  broad,  growing  narrower  as  you 
ascend.  It  curves  to  the  right,  and  reaches  the  area  on  the  top 
near  its  southwest  corner.  Twenty-five  years  since,  before  it  was 
injured  by  cultivation,  visitors  could  easily  ride  to  the  summit  on 
horseback  along  the  ramp.  From  this  spot  the  view  of  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Etowah,  towards  the  west,  and  of  the  picturesque  hills 
which  border  it  on  either  side,  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 

"About  300  yards  to  the  north  rises  the  second  terrace  of  the 
valley,  composed  of  red  clay  and  gravel.  Near  the  foot  of  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  ditch,  enclosing  this  group  of  mounds  in  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards.  The  western  end  rests  on 
the  river  below  the  mounds,  into  which  the  high  waters  back  up  a 
considerable  distance. 

"It  has  been  principally  filled  up  by  cultivation.  The  owner 
of  the  premises  says  there  was  originally  an  embankment  along  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  pjTamids,  but  other  old  settlers 
say  there  was  none.  If  the  last  statement  is  correct,  a  part  of  the 
earth  composing  the  mounds  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  ditch. 

"  Its  length  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  it  does  not  extend 
to  the  river  above  the  mounds.     Near  the  upper  end  are  two  oblong 
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irregular  pits,  12  to  15  feet  deep,  from  which  a  part  of  the  earth  of 
the  mounds  may  have  been  taken.  The  diameter  of  the  pits  varies 
from  150  to  200  feet,  and  the  breadth  from  60  to  70.  The  ditch  is 
reputed  to  have  been  30  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.  Two  hundred 
yards  to  the  northeast  of  A  are  the  remains  of  four  low  mounds 
within  the  ditch,  near  the  large  pits.  Five  hundred  yards  to  the 
northwest,  on  the  edge  of  the  second  terrace,  is  a  mound  which  is 
yet  eight  feet  high,  although  it  has  been  industriously  plowed  over 
more  than  thirty  years. 

:|:  :■;;[:=!=  =i=  *  "f^ 

"  A  few  days  before  I  was  at  the  great  mound,  a  rude  stone  effigy 
of  a  female  was  plowed  out  near  its  base  on  the  north  side.  It  is 
quite  grotesque,  resembling  the  uncouth  carvings  in  wood  of  the 
Indians  of  the  north.  Its  height  is  14  inches,  its  weight  36  pounds, 
and  the  material  is  the  limestone  of  the  region. 

"  I  have  a  photograph  of  it,  viewed  on  three  sides.  On  the  hips 
and  back  are  colored  zigzag  lines  of  white  and  brown,  intended  for 
ornament.  Some  years  since  a  male,  jirobably  the  mate  to  it,  was 
plowed  out  near  the  same  place ;  also  an  earthen  vase  and  other 
pottery,  with  flint  disks.  Tiie  first-found  image  was  lost  or  destroyed, 
and  the  other  soon  will  be.  In  style  and  artistic  e.xecution  they 
appear  to  he  the  work  of  the  present  red  man. 

"  Mr.  Tumlin,  the  owner  of  the  premises,  and  Mr.  Sage,  of 
Cartersville,  who  knew  the  country  while  the  Cherokees  were  in 
possession  of  it,  state  that  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid  was  a 
fortified  village,  surrounded  by  pickets  of  wood  and  a  slight  embank- 
ment. This  parapet  is  still  visible,  but  is,  at  least  in  part,  owing  to 
furrows  turned  outward  in  plowing,  and,  until  recently,  the  stumps  of 
the  pickets  were  struck  by  the  jilow.  Near  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  area,  on  the  top,  is  a  low  mound.  It  is  a  third  of  a  mile,  at  the 
nearest  point,  to  where  there  is  land  of  a  height  equal  to  the  mound, 
and  therefore  it  was  a  place  easily  defended.  Although  the  Chero- 
kees made  use  of  it  as  a  fort  against  the  Creeks,  they  always  denied 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  race  or  the  persons  by  whom  the 
mound  was  erected.  The  gentlemen  above  named  questioned  them 
repeatedly  on  this  point,  and  always  received  the  same  answer.  If 
it  had  been  designed  as  a  place  of  defense  originally,  a  much  less 
broad  and  gentle  road  to  the  summit  would  have  been  made. 

"  I  was  attacted  to  this  mound  and  its  surroundings  as  a  type  of 
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the  flat-top  pyramids,  so  common  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  have  been  by  some  archasologists  attributed  to  the 
present  race  of  red  men.  In  Florida  and  in  Alabama,  the  early 
English  and  Spanish  travelers  found  Indian  caciques  with  their 
wigwams  on  the  top  of  such  mounds,  around  which  were  the  villages 
of  their  tribe.  Instances  are  given  where  Indian  towns  occupied 
spaces  surrounded  by  ancient  embankments  of  earth,  both  with  and 
without  mounds." 

Having  given  these  former  descriptions,  not  only  as  furnishing 
the  reader  the  means  of  comparing  the  impression  made  upon  differ- 
ent observers,  but  also  that  all  the  data  relating  to  the  works  may 
be  presented,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  from  personal 
inspection  and  survey  and  the  explorations  and  survey  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

The  general  plan  of  the  works,  made  from  these  surveys,  is  given 
in  Figure  i.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  figure  that  the  works  at  pres- 
ent consist  of  a  broad,  surrounding  ditch,  flanked  at  two  points  by 
large  excavations,  six  included  and  one  outside  mound,  though  it 
is  apparent,  from  the  descriptions  by  previous  visitors  heretofore 
given  and  what  is  hereafter  stated,  that  these  are  not  all  the  works 
which  formed  parts  of  this  extensive  village. 

The  ditch,  starting  at  n  on  the  east,  310  feet  from  the  river  and 
1,140  feet  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  large  mound,  runs  north- 
west, gradually  curving  westward  and  southward,  so  as  to  form  an 
almost  complete  semicircle,  and  striking  the  river  below  at  /, 
about  870  feet  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  large  mound.  The 
distance  from  «  to/,  direct,  is  about  775  yards,  and  the  length  of  the 
ditch  from  n  to  /,  following  the  curve,  about  1,060  yards.  The 
greatest  width  of  the  area — that  is,  from  the  river  to  the  margin  of 
the  large  excavation  r — is  about  450  yards,  the  area  enclosed  being 
about  sixty-two  acres.  Whether  the  ditch  ever  reached  the  river  on 
the  east  cannot  be  determined  from  present  indications.  There 
is  still  a  slight  depression  or  swale  south  of  the  termination 
at  n,  but  this  does  not  reach  the  bank.  Nevertheless,  the  plan  of 
the  works  seems  to  require  connection  with  the  river  at  this  point, 
and  that  this  was  the  case  may  be  assumed.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  a  bridge  or  arrangement  for  crossing  the  ditch,  and  also 
that  it  was  quite  narrow  here,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  influx  of 
water  from  the  river.  A  crossing  point  appears  to  have  been  at  w, 
where  the  ditch  enters  the  large  reservoir  or  basin.     The  dotted 
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lines  in  the  plat  (Fig.  i)  along  the  break  at  /  indicate  the  portion 
filled  up  by  the  present  and  preceding  owners,  in  order  to  make  way 


■few** 


Figure  i. 

for  a  road  which  crosses  at  this  point.  As  it  approaches  the  large 
excavation  r  the  ditch  suddenly  expands  and  increases  in  depth, 
being  at  the  cross-section,  1-2,  ninety-five  feet  wide  and  fourteen 
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feet  deep.  At  the  point  of  connection  with  the  excavation  w  it 
suddenly  narrows  to  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  the  depth  is  not 
more  than  half  of  what  it  is  a  few  feet  above.  It  is  evident  that  a 
dam  was  thrown  across  at  this  point,  as  some  of  the  stones  used  were 
still  in  place  when  I  examined  it  and  quite  a  number  had  fallen 
down  into  the  large  excavation.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
connected  with  a  fish-trap  of  some  kind,  and  that  advantage  was  also 
taken  of  the  near  approach  of  the  sides  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  ditch. 

The  large  excavation  ;-  embraces  an  area  of  about  three  acres. 
It  is  not  uniform  in  depth  ;  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
central  area  is  but  slightly  excavated  and  but  little  lower  than  the 
original  surrounding  surface.  The  remainder  is  about  the  same  depth 
as  the  expanded  portion  of  the  ditch  immediately  above.  The 
portion  of  the  ditch  extending  from  the  basin  to  the  outlet  of  the 
other  excavation,  marked  /,  has  never  been  plowed  over  and  has 
suffered  but  little  change  from  its  original  condition ;  here  it  is 
about  forty  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  excavation  t  is 
correctly  represented  in  the  figure  ;  it  is  over  one  and  a  half  acres  in 
extent  and  seventeen  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  point,  the  eastern  side, 
where  the  bank  or  margin  is  almost  perpendicular — a  fact  which 
seems  to  forbid  the  idea  of  great  antiquity.  The  remainder  of  the 
ditch  to  the  river  has  been  plowed  over,  and  hence  its  sides  are 
much  worn  down  ;  nevertheless,  the  depth  is  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
and  the  width  at  x y  sixty-eight  feet.  The  distance  from  s  to/  is 
1,070  feet.  Its  entrance  to  the  river  has  been  closed  by  the  present 
owner  to  keep  out  the  back  water.  There  are  no  indications  at  any 
point  that  there  ever  was  an  embankment  on  either  side,  the  material 
taken  out  having  doubtless  been  used  in  building  the  mounds. 
East  and  north  of  the  large  mound  is  a  considerable  depression,  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  additional  material  was  obtained.  The 
outer  margin  of  this  depression  is  indicated  by  the  shaded  line.  As 
the  small  mounds,  d,  e,  and/,  are  in  this  depression,  it  is  probable 
they  were  built  subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  large  mound  A. — This  is  truly  a  grand  and  remarkable  struct- 
ure, being  exceeded  in  size,  in  the  United  States — ^judging  by  the 
cubical  contents — only  by  the  great  Cahokia  mound.  All  the  de- 
scriptions of  it  which  I  have  seen  fail  to  note  the  important  fact  that 
the  broad  roadway  which  ascends  it  on  the  south  side  does  not  reach 
the  top,  falling  short  in  this  respect  by  twenty  feet  perpendicular 
16 
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and  about  thirty  feet  slant  height.     This  fact  is  apparent  from  the 
view  of  it  given  in  Figure  2. 

A  careful  survey  of  it  was  made  under  my  direction,  in  1SS4,  by 
Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  model  for  the 
International  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  A  plat,  drawn  to  an 
exact  scale  with  heights,  measurements,  etc.,  noted  thereon,  was 
made  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  which  cannot  be  given  here. 
From  this,  assuming  the  lowest  point  of  the  base,  which  is  at  the 
northwest,  as  zero,  it  is  found  that  the  height  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  top  is  sixty-six  and  a  half  feet.  But  from  personal  inspec- 
tion and  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  other  mounds  around  it,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  original  surface  of  the  ground  was  somewhat  higher 
than  the  present  surface  on  the  north.  The  level  at  the  southwest, 
which  is  three  feet  higher  than  the  point  marked  zero,  is  probably 
very  near  that  of  the  original  surface.     Assuming  this  as  the  base 


and  taking  the  average  heights  of  the  top  (which  varies  slightly 
from  a  true  level),  the  true  height  is  about  sixty-one  or  sixty-two 
feet.  The  length  of  the  slope  a  little  north  of  the  southwest  corner, 
which  is  very  steep — forming  an  angle  of  45° — is  eighty-six  feet. 
This  gives,  within  a  few  inches,  the  same  result  as  the  preceding 
calculation.  The  slope  here  is  considerably  steeper  than  at  any 
other  point  and  indicates  that  the  body  of  the  mound  is  largely 
composed  of  clay,  a  point  which  could  be  determined  by  digging, 
but  permission  to  do  this  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained.  The  long- 
est diameter  of  the  base — that  is,  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west, including  the  roadway — is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
v.'hile  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  this  is  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  the  area  covered  is  a  little  less  than  three  acres.  Tlie 
length  of  the  sides  of  the  top,  which  is  quadrilateral,  are  as  fol- 
lows :   I'rom  the  norlhwest  corner  to  the  southwest  corner,  iSo  feet; 
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thence  to  the  southeast  comer,  170  feet ;  thence  direct  to  the  north- 
east corner,  176  feet,  and  thence  to  the  northwest  corner,  164  feet. 
The  line  from  the  southeast  to  the  northeast  corner  makes  a  bend 
outward,  leaving  an  offset  of  fifteen  feet  from  the  direct  line.  It  is 
at  this  point  the  steep  roadway  or  ridge  from  the  bottom  on  the 
eastern  side  terminates.  The  area  of  the  top  is  therefore  a  little 
over  seven-tenths  of  an  acre.  The  length  of  the  broad  roadway 
along  its  slope  is  205  feet,  the  width  of  the  surface  varying  from 
thirty-seven  to  fifty-six  feet ;  the  height  at  its  upper  terminus  above 
the  base  we  have  assumed  is  between  forty  and  forty-one  feet. 
There  is  at  the  upper  terminus  of  this  roadway  a  level  space  which 
formed  the  uppermost  of  the  terraces  into  which  it  was  originally 
divided,  as  stated  by  previous  observers,  and  of  which  distinct  indi- 
cations yet  remain. 

From  these  dimensions  it  is  easy  to  calculate  with  approximate 
certainty  the  cubical  contents  of  the  mound,  which  we  find  to  be, 
including  the  roadway,  about  4,300,000  cubic  feet,  or  159,200  cubic 
yards.  It  therefore  is  probably  exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  great 
Cahokia  mound,  in  Madison  county,  Illinois,  the  giant  of  its  class, 
and  contains  about  40,000  more  cubic  yards  than  estimated  by 
Colonel  Whittlesey. 

The  ramp  or  straight,  steep  roadway  on  the  east,  terminating  at 
the  elbow  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  summit  as  before  mentioned, 
though  distinctly  apparent,  is  not  very  prominent  at  present;  yet 
it  is  evident,  even  to  the  hasty  glance,  that  the  slope  here  has  bgen 
lengthened  intentionally,  and  that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  this 
side  for  some  definite  purpose,  giving  the  mound  a  somewhat  pent- 
angular form,  but  the  slope  must  have  been  too  steep  for  any  other 
purpose  than  descent,  unless  it  is  much  shorter  than  it  formerly  was. 

Mound  B. — Passing  down  the  roadway  to  its  lower  terminus  and 
going  a  few  steps  to  the  southeast  we  begin  to  ascend  the  mound 
second  in  size  of  the  tumuli  of  the  group.  In  fact  it  juts  so  close 
against  its  gigantic  neighbor  as  to  leave  no  space  between  the  bases 
of  the  two,  a  low  embankment  some  three  or  four  feet  high  seeming 
to  connect  them,  though  it  is  possible  that  this  represents  the 
original  surface,  which  has  evidently  been  removed  to  some  extent 
on  either  side.  The  dimensions  of  this  mound,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  four-sided  pyramid,  quite  regular  and  steep,  are  as 
follows:  The  longer  diameter  of  the  -base,  130  feet ;  the  shorter, 
120  feet ;  the  longer  diameter  of  the  level  top,  90  feet ;  the  shorter, 
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8i ;  the  height  in  the  center,  19  feet,  though  if  measured  from  the 
surrounding  surface  this  would  be  increased  by  some  three  or  four 
feet.  It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  the  slope  is  quite  steep, 
being  nearly  or  quite  45°. 

Mound  C. — This  mound,  which  stands  about  two  rods  to  the 
southwest  of  the  large  one,  is  described  by  Colonel  Whittlesey  as 
somewhat  square,  with  a  roadway  or  ramp  on  the  east  side.  I  found 
the  outline  in  1886  to  be  more  rounded  than  Colonel  Whittlesey's 
description  implies,  and  with  but  slight  indications  of  the  eastern 
ramp  remaining  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Colonel 
Whittlesey's  examination  was  made  in  1871,  and  that  the  annual 
wear  and  tear  of  the  plow  in  a  light  sandy  loam  may  make  con- 
siderable change  in  the  outline  of  a  mound  of  this  size.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  without  any  wish  to  detract  from  Colonel 
Whittlesey's  acknowledged  merit  as  a  surveyor,  observer,  and  writer, 
that  his  examination  of  these  works  must  have  been  hastily  made 
and  without  his  usual  care.  For  example,  he  states  in  his  descrip- 
tion, and  so  represented  it  in  his  figure,  that  the  roadway  of  the 
large  mound  is  broad  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  narrows  as  it 
ascends,  coming  almost  to  a  point  at  its  upper  terminus,  which  is  at 
the  summit.  Both  of  these  statements  are  manifest  errors,  as  at  no 
place  is  it  narrower  than  thirty-seven  nor  wider  than  fifty-six  feet, 
and  only  reaches  up  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  or  twenty  feet 
(perpendicular  height)  short  of  the  top.  His  measurement  of  the 
height  is  also  almost  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  Cornelius's,  made  with 
a  grape  vine.  The  actual  circumference  of  the  base  of  mound  C  is 
375  feet,  and  the  average  diameter  of  the  nearly  flat  top  sixty  feet. 
The  height,  measured  from  the  surrounding  surface,  is  about  eigh- 
teen feet ;  but  the  true  height  above  the  original  surface  was  found, 
when  it  was  excavated,  to  be  only  fifteen  feet. 

Of  the  other  mounds  mentioned  in  the  preceding  accounts  only 
four  remain,  viz.,  the  northern  three  of  those  marked  F  within  the 
ditch,  in  Jones's  figure,  and  the  one  lying  outside  to  the  north, 
marked  Ji.  These  vary  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height.  They  are  mostly  circular,  the 
one  marked  /,  in  Fig.  i,  varying  sliglitly  from  this  form,  as  it  is 
more  of  an  oval. 

Such  is  the  external  appearance  of  this  interesting  group  as  seen 
by  the  eye  of  the  careful  ob.servcr,  whether  antiquarian  or  passing 
visitor,  for  the  features  mentioned  are  patent  to  the  eyes  of  all  who 
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pause  long  enough  to  examine  them.  "  The  lessons  which  may  be 
learned  therefrom  are  both  interesting  and  important,  but  before 
touching  upon  them  we  will  notice  the  results  of  the  explorations 
made  here  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  ;  for,  as  we  may 
well  have  surmised,  there  lay  concealed  in  these  silent  remains  im- 
portant treasures  hidden  by  the  hands  of  the  ancient  people  who 
dwelt  here  and  threw  up  these  lasting  mementoes  of  their  occu- 
pancy. 

Although  mound  C,  the  third  in  size,  proved  to  be  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  group,  we  will  first  refer  to  the  second  in  size,  marked 
B.  This  was  examined  by  sinking  a  shaft  twelve  feet  square  in  the 
center  to  the  original  soil,  which  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  nine- 
teen feet  from  the  top.  Nothing  was  found  in  it  indicating  that  it 
had  been  used  as  a  burial  place,  hence  leaving  the  inference  that  it 
was  built  as  the  foundation  for  domiciliary  or  other  superstructures. 
The  top  layer,  two  feet  deep,  consisted  chiefly  of  white  sand  ;  the 
next  nine  feet,  of  red  clay ;  then  two  feet  more,  of  white  sand ; 
and,  lastly,  six  feet  of  dark,  sandy  loam  resting  on  the  origi- 
nal surface  of  the  ground.  About  the  center  of  the  shaft,  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  surface  of  the  top  layer  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  were  the  remains  of  four  posts,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  parallel- 
ogram six  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide.  They  were  in  a  comparatively 
sound  condition  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  though  the  plow  had 
taken  off  the  tops  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  These  were 
probably  the  remains  of  some  comparatively  modern  structure  ;  pos- 
sibly they  may  have  had  some  relation  to  the  wall  or  breastwork 
spoken  of  by  Rev.  Cornelius,  which  ran  across  the  middle  of  the 
top  of  this  mound.  In  the  lower  sand  stratum  the  breastbone  of  a 
turkey  and  several  bones  of  a  bear  were  discovered,  which  may 
have  been  taken  up  from  the  surrounding  surface  soil  in  the  process 
of  building.  Here  and  there,  in  the  nine-foot  clay  stratum,  were 
patches,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  of  dark  red 
clay,  which  had  been  hardened  by  fire.  These  fire-beds  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  building  proceeded  slowly,  and  that  the 
surface,  at  different  stages,  was  used  as  a  temporary  dwelling-place. 
A  more  thorough  examination  would  possibly  throw  light  upon  this 
point. 

Mound  C. — This  tumulus,  as  heretofore  stated,  is  375  feet  in  cir- 
cumference or  120  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  sixty  feet  across  the 
nearly  flat  top,  and  fifteen  feet  in  height,  in  the  center,  above  the 
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original  surface  of  the  ground.  Tlie  surrounding  sloping  portion, 
going  down  perpendicularly  from  the  margin  of  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom and  out  to  the  margin  of  the  base  (No.  4,  Figure  3),  was  found  to 
consist  entirely  of  hard,  tough,  red  clay,  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  nearer  than  the  hillside,  half  a  mile  away.  In  excavating 
this  mound  Mr.  Rogan,  my  assistant,  ran  a  trench,  six  feet  wide,  in 
from  the  south,  going  through  the  hard  clay  slope  until  he  struck 
the  inner  circle,  where  he  widened  it  until  he  had  thoroughly  worked 
over  the  entire  area  within  the  surrounding  slope,  carrying  the  ex- 
cavation down  at  all  points  to  the  original  surface.  Continuing 
the  excavation  in  this  way  until  a  complete  exploration  had  been 
made,  the  construction  was  found  to  be  as  represented  in  Figure  3, 
which  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  mound.  First,  the  surround- 
ing clay  slope,  as  above  mentioned,  within  which  was  what  may  be 
designated  a  cylindrical  core,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  extending  down 


from  the  top  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  This  central 
core  consisted  of  three  distinct  horizontal  strata :  First,  the  bottom 
layer  (No.  i),  ten  feet  thick,  of  rich,  dark,  and  rather  loose  loam ; 
the  next  above  (No.  2),  four  feet  thick,  of  beaten  or  tramped  clay, 
so  hard  and  tough  that  it  was  difficult  to  break  it  up  even  with  a 
pick;  and  the  uppermost  layer  (No.  3),  two  feet  thick,  of  sand  and 
surface  soil. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  was  found  in  the  top  layer,  and  nothing 
in  the  middle  or  clay  stratum  except  a  rude  clay  pipe,  some  small 
shell  beads,  a  piece  of  mica,  and  a  chunkee  stone.  The  burials, 
for  this  proved  to  be  the  place  where  the  former  people  who  dwelt 
here  had  deposited  their  dead,  had  all  been  made  in  the  thick  lower 
layer  of  dark,  rich  loam,  and  chiefly  in  cists  or  coffins  formed  of 
unhewn  stone  slabs.  These  stone  sepulchers  were  distributed  hori- 
zontally, as  shown  in  figure  41  of  the  Bureau  5th  Annual,  which  is 
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a  horizontal  plan  of  the  lower  bed  and  of  the  burials  made  in  it,  so 
far  as  indicated  by  the  remains  found. 

As  the  stone  cists  of  the  type  found  in  this  mound  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  discussions  which  follow,  it  is  proper  that  the 
mode  of  their  construction  should  be  given  here.  These  are  formed 
of  rough,  unhewn  slabs  or  flat  pieces  of  stone,  thus  :  First,  in  a  pit 
dug  for  the  purpose,  some  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  of  the  desired 
dimensions,  a  layer  is  placed  on  the  bottom  to  form  the  floor  ;  next 
similar  pieces  are  set  on  edge  for  the  sides  and  ends,  over  which 
other  slabs  are  laid,  forming  the  cover,  the  whole  when  finished 
making  a  rude,  box-shaped  coffin  or  cist.  Sometimes  one  or  more 
of  the  six  faces  are  wanting  ;  occasionally  the  bottom  consists  of  a 
layer  of  water-worn  boulders  or  burned  earth  ;  sometimes  the  top 
is  not  a  single  layer,  but  other  pieces  are  laid  over  the  joints,  and 
sometimes  they  are  placed  like  shingles.  These  graves  or  cists  vary 
in  length  from  fourteen  inches  to  eight  feet,  and  in  width  from  nine 
inches  to  three  feet.  On  accoimt  of  their  form,  the  term  "  box- 
shaped  "  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  type 
which,  as  hereafter  shown,  is  believed  to  be  an  ethnic  peculiarity. 
There  are  stone  graves  of  other  forms,  as  the  circular,  polygonal, 
etc.,  but  at  present,  allusion  is  made  only  to  the  oblong  or  box- 
shaped  type  to  which  those  found  in  the  mound  now  referred  to 
belong. 

By  referring  to  figure  41,  5th  Annual,  which  shows  the  disposition 
of  these  graves,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  ten  in  number  (in- 
cluding the  two  unenclosed),  scattered  irregularly  in  the  circle,  and 
while  the  direction  of  some  is  north  and  south,  that  of  the  others  is 
east  and  west  or  slightly  northeast  and  southwest.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  they  are  not  all  on  precisely  the  same  level,  the  tops  of 
some  being  but  two  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  clay  bed  (No.  2), 
while  others  were  two  or  three  feet  lower.  The  bottom  of  the  lowest 
was  therefore  some  three  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  mound — a  fact 
which  may  have  some  bearing  in  the  discussion  of  the  order  of 
burial.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  graves  and  their 
contents  : 

*  Grave  a,  a  stone  sepulcher  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  eight  feet 
long,  and  two  feet  deep,  was  formed  by  placing  steatite  slabs  on 


*  Although  by  the  same  writer,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this  description  and 
what  follows  in  regard  to  the  copper  plates  is  chiefly  copied  from  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
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edge  at  the  sides  and  ends  and  others  across  the  top.  The  bottom 
consisted  simply  of  earth  hardened  by  fire.  It  contained  the  remains 
of  a  single  skeleton  lying  on  its  back  with  the  head  east.  Tlie 
frame  was  heavy  and  about  seven  feet  long;  the  head  was  resting 
on  a  thin  copper  plate  ornamented  with  stamped  figures,  but  the 
skull  was  crushed  and  the  plate  injured  by  fallen  slabs.  Under 
the  copper  were  the  remains  of  a  skin  of  some  sort,  and  under  this 
coarse  matting,  apparently  of  split  cane.  The  skin  and  matting 
were  both  so  rotten  that  they  could  be  secured  only  in  fragments. 
At  the  left  of  the  feet  were  two  clay  vessels,  one  a  water  bottle  and 
the  other  a  very  small  vase.  On  the  right  of  the  feet  were  two 
conch  shells,  Busycon  perversiim,  partially  filled  with  small  shell 
beads.  Around  each  ankle  was  a  strand  of  similar  beads.  The 
bones  and  most  of  the  shells  were  so  far  decomposed  that  they  could 
not  be  saved. 

Grave  b,  also  a  stone  sepulcher,  was  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
one  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  the  bottom 
being  formed  of  burnt  earth.  Although  extending  east  and 
west,  the  bones  had  probably  been  disconnected  and  interred 
without  regard  to  order,  the  head  being  found  in  the  northeast 
corner  with  the  face  to  the  wall,  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  skeleton  in  a  promiscuous  heap;  yet  there  was  no  indication 
of  disturbance  after  burial,  as  the  coffin  was  intact.  Placed  in  the 
heap  of  bones  was  a  thin  plate  of  copper,  that  had  been  mended  by 
uniting  and  riveting  together  smaller  sections.  Some  of  the  bones 
found  in  this  grave  were  saved. 

Grave  d,  a  small  sepulcher,  a  foot  and  a  half  square  by  a  foot  deep, 
contained  the  remains  of  an  infant ;  also  a  few  small  shell  beads. 
The  slabs  forming  the  sides  and  bottom  of  this  grave  bore  very  dis- 
tinct marks  of  fire. 

Grave  e  consisted  simply  of  a  headstone  and  footstone,  with  the 
skeleton  of  a  very  small  child  between  them,  head  east.  On  the 
wrists  were  some  very  small  shell  beads.  The  earth  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  had  been  hardened  in  order  to  form  the  walls. 

Grave  f,  also  a  stone  sepulcher,  was  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  with  stone  in  the  bottom  ;  skeleton 
with  the  head  north.  There  was  a  lot  of  topper  about  the  head, 
which,  together  with  the  skeleton,  was  wrapped  in  a  skin.  The 
head  rested  on  a  large  conch  shell  {Busycon  pervcrsuni),  and  this  on 
the  remains  of  a  coarse  mat.     Shell   beads  were   found  around  the 
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neck  and  also  around  each  wrist  and  ankle.  The  copper  had  pre- 
served a  portion  of  the  hair,  which  was  saved  ;  portions  of  the  skin 
and  matting  were  also  secured.  Immediately  under  b  was  another 
stone  grave  or  coffin,  three  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  and 
deep,  extending  north  and  south.  The  head  of  the  skeleton  was 
toward  the  north,  but  the  feet  were  doubled  back  under  the  frame 
in  order  to  get  it  in  the  allotted  space.  The  only  things  found  with 
this  skeleton  were  some  beads  around  the  neck. 

At  g  the  remains  of  a  child  were  found  without  any  stones  about 
them.  Some  shell  beads  were  around  the  neck  and  wrist  and  an 
engraved  shell  on  the  breast. 

Grave  h  was  a  stone  sepulcher,  a  foot  and  a  half  square  and  a  foot 
deep,  stone  slabs  on  the  four  sides  and  top,  but  the  bottom  consist- 
ing simply  of  earth  hardened  by  fire.  This  contained  only  a  trace 
of  bones  and  presented  indications  of  at  least  partial  cremation,  as 
all  around  the  slabs,  outside  and  inside,  was  a  solid  mass  of  charcoal, 
and  the  earth  was  burned  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

Grave  i,  a  stone  sepulcher,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide  and  deep,  bottom  of  earth,  contained  the  remains 
of  a  skeleton  resting  on  the  back,  head  north,  and  feet  doubled 
back  so  as  to  come  within  the  coffin.  On  the  breast  was  a  thin 
plate  of  copper,  five  inches  square,  with  a  hole  through  the  center. 
Beads  were  found  around  the  wrists  and  rather  more  than  a  quart 
about  the  neck. 

Aty  were  the  remains  of  a  small  child,  without  stone  surroundings. 
Under  the  head  was  a  piece  of  copper  and  about  the  neck  and  wrists 
a  number  of  shell  beads. 

All  the  articles  alluded  to  as  obtained  in  this  mound  were  for- 
warded to  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  are  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  where  they  may  be  studied  by  antiquarians  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject.  E.xamining  these  somewhat  carefully  we 
find  among  them  some  singular  copper  plates,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing deserve  special  notice : 

(i.)  A  human  figure  with  wings,  represented  in  Fig.  4.  This  is 
thirteen  inches  long  and  nine  inches  wide.  A  portion  of  the  lower 
part,  as  shown  by  the  figure,  is  wanting,  probably  some  three  or  four 
inches.  There  is  a  break  across  the  middle,  but  not  sufficient  to 
interfere  with  tracing  out  the  design.     This  was  found  in  grave  a. 

(2.)  Also  a  similar  human  figure  found  in  the  same  grave,  shown 
in  Fig.  43  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Length, 
17 
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sixteen  inches ;  width,  seven  inches  and  a  half.     A  crown  piece  of 
the  head  ornament  is  wanting. 


Figure  4. 


(3.)  Figure  of  a  bird,  similar  to  that  shown   in  figure  48  of  tlie 
I'iflh   liuruau  Annual.      This    is  imperfect,  ;is  jiart  of  the  head  and 
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the  outer  margin  of  the  wings  are  wanting.  Length,  thirteen  inches 
and  a  half;  width,  seven  and  a  half  inches.  This  plate  shows  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  having  been  formed  of  smaller  pieces  welded 
together,  as  the  overlapping  portions  can  be  easily  traced.  It  has 
also  undergone  repairs  ;  a  fracture  commencing  on  the  left  margin 
and  running  irregularly,  half  way  across  the  body,  has  been  mended 
by  placing  a  strip  of  copper  along  it  on  the  under  side  and  riveting 
it  to  the  main  plate.  A  small  piece  has  also  been  riveted  to  the 
head,  and  the  head  to  the  body  ;  several  other  pieces  are  attached  in 
the  same  way.  The  rivets  are  small  and  the  work  neatly  done.  This 
was  found  in  grave  c. 

(4.)  An  ornament  or  badge  of  some  kind  found  in  grave  h  is 
similar  to  that  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  Fig.  4,  shown  above.  The 
two  crescent-shaped  pieces  are  entirely  plain,  except  some  slightly 
impressed  lines  on  the  portion  connecting  them  with  the  central 
stem.  This  central  stem,  throughout  its  entire  length  and  to  the 
width  of  six-tenths  of  an  inch,  is  raised  and  cross-strips  placed  at 
various  points  along  the  under  side  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  strip 
of  bone,  a  part  of  which  yet  remains  in  it  and  is  seen  in  the  figure 
where  the  oblique  strips  meet.  The  most  important  and  interesting 
fact  presented  by  this  specimen  is  the  evidence  it  furnishes  that  it 
was  wrought  by  means  of  metallic  tools,  as  the  cutting  could  not 
possibly  have  been  done  with  any  except  a  metallic  implement.  A 
single  glance  at  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Length  of  the  stem,  nine  inches;  width  across  the  cres- 
cents, seven  and  a  half  inches. 

(5.)  Part  of  an  ornament  similar  to  4.  These  plates,  especially 
No.  4,  appear  to  be  enlarged  patterns  of  that  seen  behind  the  head 
of  Fig.  5. 

(6.)  An  ornament  or  badge,  shown  in  Fig.  45  of  the  Fifth  Bureau 
Annual,  which  was  found  under  the  head  of  the  skeleton  in  grave  a. 
It  is  imperfect,  a  narrow  strip  across  the  middle  and  a  portion  of 
the  tip  being  missing.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  it  measures  around 
the  outer  border  nineteen  inches,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  across 
the  broad  end.  The  six  holes  at  the  larger  end,  in  which  the 
remains  of  strings  can  be  detected,  indicate  that  it  was,  when  in  use, 
attached  to  some  portion  of  the  dress  or  fastened  on  a  staff. 

(7.)  A  fragment  from  the  larger  end  of  a  piece  similar  to  the 
preceding.     Attached  to  this  is  a  piece  of  cloth. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  a  number  of  small  frag- 
ments, probably  broken  from  these  plates,  but  so  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  fit  them  to  their  proper  places. 

An  examination  of  the  supposed  skin  shows  beyond  question  that 
it  is  animal  matter  and  probably  part  of  a  tanned  deer  hide.  The 
matting  appears  to  be  made  of  split  canes. 

The  shell  represented  in  Fig.  5  is  the  one  obtained  in  grave/. 
The  one  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  that  found  in  grave  g. 


Figure  5. 


In  one  of  the  low  mounds  was  subsequently  found  the  bust  of  a 
statue.  It  had  been  carved  from  a  coarse  marble  and  shows  con- 
siderable art.  The  face  had  been  split  off,  but  without  injury  to 
the  features.     The  length  of  the  fragment  is  15  inches. 
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Examination  was  also  made  of  some  of  the  other  and  smaller 
mounds  of  the  group,  the  result  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

Mound  V- — This  stands  about  450  yards  directly  north  of  the 
large  mound  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plat  (Fig.  i), 
outside  of  and  some  distance  beyond  the  ditch.  It  is  a  low,  conical 
tumulus,  rounded  on  top,  sixty-one  feet  in  diameter,  and  between 
four  and  five  feet  in  height.  The  construction  was  found  to  be  as 
follows,  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  going  upwards :  First,  a 
la)'er  two  feet  thick  of  dark  red  clay  resting  on  the  original  surface 


of  the  ground,  mixed  with  and  scattered  through  which,  was  a 
quantity  of  pure  charcoal  and  a  number  of  thoroughly  burned  water- 
worn  boulders ;  next  above,  and  resting  on  this  layer,  was  a  two-inch 
stratum  of  river  sand  which  had  been  burned ;  and  lastly,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mound  to  the  top  consisted  of  deep  red  clay  without 
any  admixture  of  ashes  or  charcoal,  though  the  bottom  portion,  which 
rested  on  the  sand  stratum,  presented  some  indications  of  heat.  This 
layer  was  very  hard.  In  the  two-inch  sand  stratum  were  two  small 
pieces  of  very  distinctly  glazed  pottery  which  Mr.  Holmes  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Ethnology  who  has  made  a  study  of  ancient  American 
pottery,  pronounces  of  Spanish  origin.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
mound,  lying  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  was  a  piece  of 
unglazed,  ornamented  pottery,  and  also  a  broken  clay  pipe.  The 
bright  red  clay  of  this  tumulus  is  like  the  soil  around  it,  while  the 
darker  variety  is  like  that  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Mound  D. — This  is  located  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  due 
east  of  the  large  mound,  and  is  one  of  those  marked  F  in  Colonel 
Jones's  figure.  It  is  circular  in  form,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  although  it  measures  but  four  feet  in  height  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground,  was  found  by  excavation  to  be,  in  fact,  nine 
feet  high,  measuring  from  the  original  surface  on  which  it  was  built, 
the  land  about  it  having  been  raised  by  deposits  from  overflows  and 
debris.  The  original  base  diameter,  which  was  not  determined,  was 
probably  proportionally  larger  than  the  measurement  at  the  present 
surface.  The  excavation  was  carried  to  the  bottom,  five  feet  below 
the  present  surface,  there  being  no  indication  that  a  pit  had  been 
dug.  At  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches  below  the  top  of  the  mound 
a  layer  of  partially  burned  clay  from  two  to  three  inches  thick  was 
reached,  the  smooth  side  down.  The  impressions  of  twigs  and 
grass  were  very  apparent  in  it,  though  burnt  out  by  the  fire.  This 
rested  on  a  layer  of  packed  ashes  eight  inches  thick,  which  was 
literally  filled  with  mussel  shells  and  animal  bones,  so  burned  and 
packed  that  it  was  difficult  to  drive  a  pick  through  the  mass.  Next 
below  this  was  a  thin  stratum  in  which  were  pieces  of  charcoal, 
possibly  taken  up  with  the  dirt  from  the  surrounding  surface ;  next 
a  layer  of  dark  red  clay  two  feet  thick;  and  lastly,  resting  on  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  a  layer  of  rich  loam  two  feet  thick. 
This  last  or  bottom  layer  was  filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  and 
decayed  animal  bones,  among  which  was  noticed  the  skull  of  a 
squirrel.  Here  was  also  found  a  bone  implement  and  some  pieces 
of  mica.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  dwelling  site, 
built  ui)  by  additions  from  time  to  time,  possibly  to  raise  the  dwell- 
ing above  the  overflow.    . 

Mound  E. — One  hundred  feet  north  of  the  preceding  is  another 
mound,  also  one  of  those  marked  ^in  Jones's  figure.  This  is  oval 
in  form,  rounded  on  top,  sixty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  feet 
high  above  the  original  surface  on  which  it  was  built.  The  stratifi- 
cation, commencing  at  the  bottom  and  going  upwards,  was  as 
follows :    First,  a  layer  one  foot    thick  of  dark  red  clay,  scattered 
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through  which  were  pieces  of  charcoal  ;  next,  two  feet  of  bright 
red  clay ;  then  two  inches  of  sand  ;  next,  one  foot  of  charcoal  and 
ashes  ;  then  tliree  feet  of  bright  red  clay ;  next,  one  foot  of  clay 
burned  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick  ;  and  lastly,  a  top  layer  of  soil  six 
inches  thick. 

In  the  bottom  layer  were  a  number  of  fragments  of  pottery  and, 
in  the  one-foot  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  a  piece  of  a  polished 
celt  and  a  small  worked  stone.  The  three-foot  stratum  of  bright 
red  clay  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  natural  deposit ;  in  fact, 
would  have  been  taken  as  such  but  for  the  layer  of  charcoal  and 
ashes  below  it.  The  burned  clay  was  so  hard  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  broken  up  with  a  pick.  The  mound  showed  evidences  of  heat 
tliroughout.  No  traces  of  animal  or  human  bones  were  found  in  it. 
This  also  was  in  all  probability  a  dwelling  site. 

An  examination  was  made  also  of  the  strip  of  land  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mounds  and  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
enclosed  area.  Tiiis  land,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  has  been  imder 
cultivation  for  many  years.  This  examination  was  made  by  sinking 
at  various  places  f)its  from  five  to  seven  feet  square  and  from  three 
to  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  carrying  them  down  in  all  cases  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  second  and  undisturbed  natural  layer. 

The  variation  in  the  top  layer  is  due  in  part  to  overflows  from  the 
river,  the  soil  in  some  places  having  been  washed  out  and  deposits 
made  in  other  places  by  this  agency.  But  the  examination  made 
shows  this  layer  over  the  entire  area  to  be,  in  the  main,  one  vast 
refuse  heap,  as  it  is  composed  of  sandy  loam,  ashes,  red  clay,  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  charcoal  and  refuse  matter.  In  some  places  the 
appearance  of  the  red  clay  indicates  clearly  that  it  was  dropped 
in  "batches"  of  half  a  bushel  or  less;  in  other  places  it  is  in 
a  continuous  mass,  forming  a  layer;  moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  does  not  belong  here,  but  has  been  brought  from  a 
distance  of  nearly  or  quite  half  a  mile,  the  nearest  point  where  it 
could  be  obtained.  This  made  earth  is  literally  filled  with  mussel 
and  turtle  (land  tortoise)  shells,  animal  bones,  fragments  of  pottery, 
etc.,  with  numerous  patches  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  or,  in  other 
words,  fire-beds  scattered  through  it.  The  pottery  and  animal 
bones  were  generally  broken  into  minute  fragments.  Among  the 
animal  bones  (no  human  bones  were  found  here)  were  many  of  the 
bear  and  hundreds  of  the  turkey.  Water-worn  boulders  were  also 
found  scattered  through  this  deposit,  and  in  every  case  showed  very 
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distinctly  the  action  of  fire.  The  face  of  the  stone  image  heretofore 
mentioned,  and  the  arm  of  another,  were  found  in  this  deposit  a 
little  east  of  the  small  mound  marked  d. 

In  some  instances  the  charcoal  found  was  ia  cylindrical  pieces 
three  or  four  inches  long,  but  never  more  than  three  inches  in 
diameter.  These  were  evidently  sections  of  pine  bushes  or  branches. 
In  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  shafts  were  two  post  holes  sunk  into  the 
natural  soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  These  holes  were 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  smooth  on  the  side,  and  filled  with  pure 
sand.  The  two  were  twelve  inches  apart.  At  the  bottom  of  another 
shaft,  four  feet  below  the  present  surface,  were  discovered  some 
partially  burned  corn-cobs.  These  were  in  a  little  heap  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  charcoal,  which  had  doubtless  assisted  in  their 
preservation.  This  refuse  layer  extends  both  east  and  west  of  the 
three  large  mounds. 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  works  composing  this  remarkable 
group,  and  of  the  articles  obtained  therefrom  during  the  excavations 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  That  some  of  the  discoveries 
made  are  interesting  and,  in  certain  respects,  unique,  but  at  the  same 
time  puzzling,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  examine  the  articles  and 
learn  the  particulars  in  regard  to  thejii.  When  the  figured  copper 
plates  above  described  were  shown  to  the  veteran  archreologist. 
Doctor  Rau,  he  freely  acknowledged  that  tliey  were  a  complete 
puzzle  to  him  and  placed  him  again  at  sea  on  points  which  before 
had  been  somewhat  settled  in  his  mind. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  present  study  of  the  characteristics 
and  revelations  of  this  group  will  be,  to  pass  by,  for  the  time  being, 
these  anomalous  figures  and  trace  out  the  lines  along  which  other 
and  more  abundant  data  lead  us.  In  other  words,  to  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  the  origin,  authors,  and  uses  of  the  mounds  and 
other  works  of  this  group,  if  ascertainable,  can  be  determined  in- 
dependently of  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  figured  plates.  A 
conclusion  reached,  the  decision  in  reference  to  the  latter  must 
accord  with  the  former.  For  instance,  if  the  evidence  should  show- 
satisfactorily  that  the  works  are  attributable  to  Indians,  w^hatevcr 
theory  we  may  adopt  in  regard  to  the  figured  plates  must  be  consist- 
ent with  this  conclusion.  As  is  often  the  case  in  other  fields  of 
investigation,  it  may  happen  that  the  doubt  enshrouding  these 
works  may  be  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  falling  of  an  unexpected 
side  ray  of  light  upon  their  history. 
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A  general  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  question  "  Were  the 
Indians  mound-builders?  "  would  throw  much  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  group  now  under  consideration  ;  but  as  this  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  scope  and  design  of  the  present  paper,  we  can  only 
allude  to  what  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  belief  on  this  question 
and  the  results  of  the  investigations  in  reference  thereto. 

As  the  first  item  on  this  point,  it  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  generally  conceded  tliat  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  through  the  section  now 
forming  the  Southern  States,  is  conclusive  that  most  of  the  Indians 
visited  by  him  were  mound-builders.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  positively 
by  each  of  the  chroniclers  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
building  mounds,  on  which  they  placed  the  houses  of  their  chiefs 
and  other  important  structures.  They  also  make  mention  over  and 
over  again  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  personages  of  the  villages  had 
their  houses  on  mounds,  and  that  the  towns,  in  many  cases,  were  sur- 
rounded by  stockades,  walls  and  ditches.  The  following  quotation 
from  an  article  by  one  who  cannot  be  considered  a  thorough  con- 
vert to  the  Indian  theory,  and  who  directly  attacks  the  views 
advanced  in  this  paper,  will  suffice  to  show  how  convincing  is  the 
proof  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Southern  mounds: 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  earth-works  in  the  southern 
states  were,  when  discovered,  occupied  as  village  sites.  A  large 
number  of  these  villages  have  been  described,  and,  although  the  sites 
have  not  been  identified  in  later  times,  yet  the  descriptions  indicate 
that  the  very  mounds  which  are  now  being  studied  as  objects  of  so 
great  interest,  were  then  used  as  residences  for  the  various  tribes. 
Ferdinand  de  Soto  and  his  army  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
mounds.  Mention  is  frequently  made  of  them  by  the  historians  of 
the  expedition.  This  mention  is  incidental,  and  so  connected  with 
the  account  of  the  people,  and  the  various  incidents  of  the  expedi- 
tion, as  to  escape  notice,  yet  the  descriptions  correspond  closely  with 
the  works  as  they  are  now  found.  Some  of  the  villages  were  sur- 
rounded by  stockades,  and  were  so  situated  as  to  be  used  for  defences 
or  for  fortifications,  but  a  large  number  of  them  are  also  described  as 
having  elevated  mounds  which  were  used  by  the  caciques  for  their 
residences,  and  as  observatories  from  which  they  could  overlook  the 
villages.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
these  mounds  may  be  identified.  There  are  many  such  mounds 
described  in  the  narratives.     One  such  is  mentioned  in  Georgia, 
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one  in  Alabama  and  one  in  Mississippi.  One  mound  is  described 
around  which  there  was  a  terrace  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
twelve  [six  ?]  horsemen.  On  another  mound  the  platform  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  twelve  or  thirteen  large  houses,  which  were 
used  for  the  residence  of  the  family  and  the  tenants  of  the  cacique. 
This  was  not  far  from  New  Madrid,  in  Arkansas.  It  was  upon  the 
terrace  of  one  of  these  mounds  that  De  Soto  stood  when  he  uttered 
his  reproaches  against  his  followers,  having  found  out  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  revolt  which  had  arisen  among  them.  This  was  after  he 
had  passed  the  Mississippi  River,  and  about  the  time  when  he  became 
discouraged  in  his  fruitl'jss  expedition.  The  narrative  shows  that 
these  prominent  earthworks  were  associated  universally  with  village 
life.  Sometimes  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique  would  be  on  the  high 
mound  which  served  as  a  fortress,  the  only  ascent  to  it  being  by 
ladders  [steps].  At  other  times,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  from 
the  summit  of  these  mounds  extensive  prospects  could  be  had,  and 
many  native  villages  could  be  brought  to  view.  The  villages  are  de- 
scribed as  seated  '  in  a  plain,  betwixt  two  streams ;  as  nearly  encircled 
by  a  deep  moat,  fifty  paces  in  breadth,  and  where  the  moat  did  not  ex- 
tend was  defended  by  a  strong  wall  of  timber,'  '  near  a  wide  and 
rapid  river,  the  largest  they  discovered  in  Florida' — this  was  the 
Mississippi.  '  On  a  high  artificial  mound  on  one  side'of  the  village, 
stood  the  dwelling  of  the  cacique,  which  served  as  a  fortress.'  Thus, 
throughout  this  whole  region,  from  the  sea  coast  at  Tampa  Bay,  in 
the  states  of  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
[and]  Arkansas,  these  ancient  villages  appeared,  occupied  by  the 
various  tribes,  such  as  Creeks,  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  Quapavvs,  Kansas,  and,  possibly,  Shawnees."* 

There  are,  in  fact,  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  Garcilaso, 
one  of  the  chroniclers  of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  made  express 
mention  of  the  large  mound  of  this  Etowah  group. 

If  De  Soto's  route  could  be  traced  minutely  and  with  absolute 
certainty,  it  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  identify,  so  far  as  they 
remain,  the  mounds  and  other  works  of  which  the  chroniclers  of 
his  expedition  speak  ;  but  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done.  Still, 
there  are  some  jxtrts  of  it  that  can  be  determined  within  reasonable 
limits.  For  example,  scarcely  a  doubt  remains  that  he  passed 
through  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  striking  the  head-waters  of 
the  Coosa  river.     Now,  it  so  happens  that  while  in  this  region  he 

*  American  Antiquarian,  V.  5,  pp.  49-50,  1883. 
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Stopped  at  an  Indian  town  (Guaxule),  in  which  the  house  of  the 
cacique  was  situated  on  a  mound  of  sufficient  size  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  of  his  followers  who  were  Garcilaso's  informants. 
It  is  true  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  the  best  authority  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  Southern  States,  locates  Guaxule  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Murray  county;  but  in  this  instance  I  think  he  is  in  error. 

Garcilaso  says  :  "  La  Casa  estava  en  un  cerro  alto,  como  de  otras 
semejantes  hemos  dicho.  Tenia  toda  ella  al  derredor  un  paseadero, 
que  podian  pasearse  por  el  seis  hombres  juntos."  "The  house 
stood  on  a  high  hill  (mound)  similar  to  others  we  have  already 
mentioned.  It  had  all  round  about  it  a  roadway  on  which  si.x 
men  might  march  abreast."  f 

This  language  is  peculiar  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  can  apply  to 
no  other  mound  in  Georgia  than  the  large  one  near  Cartersville. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  supposition,  for  my  assistants  have  made  careful 
search  throughout  northern  Georgia,  the  immediately  adjoining  por- 
tions of  South  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee,  without  finding  any 
other  mound  that  can  possibly  answer  this  description.  The  words 
"similar  to  others  we  have  already  mentioned"  are  evidently 
intended  to  signify  that  it  was  artificial,  and  this  is  conceded  by  all 
who  have  noticed  the  passage.  High  {alto)  in  the  mouths  of  the 
explorers,  indicates  something  more  elevated  than  ordinary  mounds. 
The  roadway  or  passage-way  "  round  about  it  "  {al  derredor)  is  pe- 
culiar, and  is  the  only  mention  of  the  kind  by  either  of  the  three 
chroniclers.     How  is  it  to  be  explained? 

As  Garcilaso  WTOte  from  information  and  not  from  personal  obser- 
vation, he  often  failed  to  catch  from  his  informants  a  correct  notion 
of  the  things  described  to  him.  Errors  are  frequently  apparent  in 
his  work  when  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  them  to  intentional 
embellishment.  In  the  present  case  it  is  clear  he  understood  there 
was  a  terrace  running  entirely  round  the  mound,  or  possibly  a  road- 
way around  the  top  outside  of  a  rampart  or  stockade. 

As  neither  conclusion  could  have  been  correct,  no  such  terrace 
having  been  found  in  any  part  of  this  region,  and  a  walk  around 
the  summit  being  contrary  to  the  design  the  Indians  had  in  view  in 
building  the  mound,  what  was  it  Garcilaso's  informant  saw?  C.  C. 
Jones  says  "  a  terrace  ;  "  J  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  terrace 
at  the  end  or  side  of  a  southern  mound,  forming  an  apron-like 

I  History  of  Florida.     Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XX,  p.  139,  ed.  1723. 
j  Hernando  De  Soto,  p.  35. 
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extension  (which  is  the  only  form  found  there),  could  have  been  so 
described  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  roadway,  which  the  mode  of 
estimating  the  width  shows  clearly  was  intended. 

The  broad  way  winding  around  and  up  the  side  of  the  Etowah 
mound  (see  Fig.  2)  appears  to  answer  the  description  better  than 
any  other  ancient  structure  in  Georgia.  It  is  a  large  mound,  quite 
high,  and  one  that  would  doubtless  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers.  Its  dimensions  indicate  that  the  tribe  by  which 
it  was  built  was  strong  in  numbers  and  might  send  forth  "five 
hundred  warriors  "  to  greet  the  Spanish  adventurers.  The  locality 
is  also  within  the  limits  of  De  Soto's  route  as  given  by  the  best 
authorities  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  no  other  mound  within  the  possible 
limits  of  his  route  which  will,  in  any  respect,  answer  the  description. 
As  Garcilaso  must  have  learned  of  this  mound  from  his  informants, 
and  has  described  it  according  to  the  impression  conveyed  to  his 
mind,  we  are  justified  in  accepting  the  statement  as  substantially 
correct.  The  agreement  between  the  statement  and  the  fact  that  a 
mound  of  the  peculiar  kind  described  is  found  in  the  limited  region 
referred  to,  would  be  a  remarkable  coincidence,  if  the  former  were 
not  based  on  the  personal  observations  of  his  informants.  We  are 
therefore  fully  justified  in  believing  that  the  work  alluded  to  by  the 
old  Spanish  author,  is  none  other  than  the  great  mound  on  the 
Etowah  river,  near  Cartersville,  Georgia,  and  that  here  we  can  point 
to  one  of  the  Indian  villages  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of  the 
Adelantado's  unfortunate  expedition. 

Stone  Graves. — In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  clearly 
the  argument  based  upon  these  works,  it  is  necessary  to  give  here  a 
brief  explanation. 

There  are  several  tbrms  and  varieties  of  stone  graves  or  cists  found 
in  the  mound  area  embraced  in  this  discussion,  some  being  of  cobble- 
stone, others  of  slabs,  some  round,  others  polygonal,  some  roof- 
shaped,  others  square,  and  others  box-shaped  or  parallelograms. 
The  reference  at  present  is  only  to  the  last  mentioned — the  box- 
shaped  type  made  of  stone  slabs,  as  heretofore  described.  If  the 
evidencej  show  that  this  variety  is  found  only  in  certain  districts, 
pertains  to  a  certain  class  of  works,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by 
certain  types  of  art,  we  are  warranted  in  using  it  as  an  ethnic  char- 
acteristic, or  as  indicating  the  presence  of  particular  tribes.  If  it 
can  be  shown  further  that  trraves  of  this  form  are  found  in  mounds 
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attributed  to  the  so-called  mound-builders,  and  that  certain  tribes  of 
Indians  of  historic  times  were  also  accustomed  to  bury  in  them,  we 
are  warranted  in  assuming  a  continuity  of  custom  from  the  mound- 
building  age  to  historic  times,  or,  in  other  words,  that  those  graves 
found  in  the  mounds  are  attributable  to  the  same  people  (or  allied 
tribes),  found  using  them  at  a  later  date.  This  conclusion  will  be 
strengthened  by  finding  that  certain  peculiar  types  of  art  are  limited 
to  the  regions  where  the  graves  exist,  and  are  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  connection  with  them. 

The  above  indicates  the  line  of  argument  proposed  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  proofs  to  be  presented.  If  the  result  prove  satisfactory 
it  is  evident  that  an  index  will  here  be  found  pointing  to  particular 
tribes  known  to  historic  times,  who  were  mound-builders  in  the 
mound-building  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  tribe  was  so 
isolated  as  to  leave  no  marks  of  connection  with  others ;  hence  it  is 
more  than  likely  that,  having  identified  one,  we  shall  obtain  clues 
to  another.  We  may  also  observe  that  while  our  evidence  points  in 
one  direction,  at  the  same  time  it  eliminates  the  supposed  possi- 
bilities in  another. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  mound  containing  a  number  of  these 
cists  arranged  in  two,  three,  or  more  tiers.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
cists  not  in  mounds  are  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  some 
instances  even  projecting  above  it. 

The  following  statements  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones*  are  so  interesting 
in  this  connection  that  I  venture  to  quote  them  : 

"  The  ancient  race  of  Tennessee  buried  their  dead  in  rude  stone 
coffins  or  cists,  constructed  of  flat  pieces  of  limestone  or  slaty  sand- 
stone which  abound  in  Middle  Tennessee. 

"Extensive  graveyards,  in  which  the  stone  coffins  lie  close  to  each 
other,  are  found  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  along  the  river-courses, 
in  the  valleys,  and  around  the  springs. 

"A  considerable  portion  of  the  city  of  Nashville  has  been  built 
over  an  extensive  Indian  graveyard  which  lay  along  the  valley  of 
Lick  Branch.  A  large  number  of  these  graves  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  building  of  North  Nashville.  In  this  section  of  the  city  I 
saw  a  number  of  them  quite  exposed  during  the  digging  of  the  cel- 
lars of  a  row  of  houses,  and  obtained  from  them  a  small  stone  hatchet 
and  another  implement  of  hard  silicious  material,  carefully  polished. 
This  stone  implement  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  dressing 

*  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee,  p.  7;  Wash.:   1876. 
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of  hides.  All  around  the  sulphur  spring,  traces  of  the  aborigines  are 
manifest  in  the  form  of  fragments  of  large  pots  and  various  stone 
implements.  It  is  supposed  that  the  salt  lick  was  frequented  by  the 
aborigines  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  buffalo  and  deer  which  re- 
sorted there,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  ,  A  number  of 
interesting  relics  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  banks  around 
the  sulphur  spring;  and  I  myself  have  gathered  a  large  number  of 
fragments  of  pottery  in  this  locality,  and  found  them  to  be  uniformly 
composed  of  a  mi.xture  of  crushed  river  shells  and  clay.  Many  of 
these  fragments  were  nearly  one  inch  in  thickness,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  convexity  indicating  that  they  had  once  formed  parts 
of  very  capacious  vessels.  From  the  markings  upon  the  exterior 
they  appear  to  have  been  moulded  in  baskets  made  of  split  cane. 

"An  extensive  burying-ground  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Cumberland,  directly  across  from  the  mouth  of  Lick  Branch,  sur- 
rounding a  chain  of  four  mounds.  One  of  these  mounds  appeared  to 
have  been  the  burying  place  of  a  royal  family.  Two  of  the  smaller 
ones  are  thought  to  have  been  the  general  burying-ground  of  the 
tribe,  whilst  the  largest  one  may  possibly  have  been  erected  as  a  site 
for  the  residence  of  the  chief  or  for  a  temple.  In  the  low  alluvial 
plain,  all  around  these  stone  graves,  are  scattered  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, arrow-heads,  and  other  stone  implements.  The  caving  of  the 
bluff  constantly  exposes  stone  graves,  skeletons,  and  relics  of  various 
kinds. 

"A  graveyard  is  located  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  lower  down  ;  another  at  Cockrill's 
Spring,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sulphur  spring  ;  another  six 
miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  Charlotte  Turnpike ;  another  about  eight 
miles  above,  near  the  mouth  of  Stone's  River ;  and  still  another  at 
Haysborough.  I  opened  a  number  of  stone  graves  on  the  farm  of 
Col.  W.  D.  Gale,  about  three  miles  from  Nashville.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  residence  is  situated  flows  a  never-failing 
s]>ring.  The  Indians  used  the  hill  above  the  spring  as  a  burying- 
ground.  I  exhumed  from  one  grave  a  small  black  idol,  from  an- 
other copper  ornaments,  and  from  other  graves  upon  the  same  hill 
vases  of  various  forms.  Many  other  localities  might  be  enumerated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nashville. 

"  Numerous  stone  graves  are  also  found  on  White's  Creek  ;  on 
the  Dickinson  Turnpike,  nine  miles  from  Nashville  ;  at  Sycamore, 
twenty-two    miles   from   this   city,  in   Cheatham  County ;    on    the 
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plantation  of  Col.  Overton,  nine  miles  from  Sycamore ;  in  and  around 
Brentwood  ;  at  the  Boiling  Springs ;  and  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Scales. 

"  Extensive  Indian  burying-grounds  are  also  found  in  White 
County,  near  Sparta,  and  along  the  various  streams  flowing  into  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  as  Harpeth,  Duck,  Elk,  and 
Stone  Rivers. 

"  At  the  plantation  of  General  De  Graffenreid,  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  Franklin,  numerous  stone  graves  are  found  within  and 
around  an  extensive  earthwork,  which  appears  to  have  surrounded  a 
considerable  Indian  town.  One  large  mound,  pyramidal  in  shape 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  together  with  a  chain 
of  small  conical  mounds,  is  found  within  the  ancient  fortification. 
Several  of  the  smaller  mounds  contain  numerous  stone  graves  ;  some 
are  also  scattered  about  at  the  base  of  several  of  the  larger  mounds. 
An  extensive  burying-ground  is  also  situated  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  mounds  and  earthwork. 

"  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  collections  of  stone 
graves  is  on  the  west  fork  of  Big  Harpeth,  six  and  a  half  miles  from 
Franklin,  at  a  place  called  Old-Town,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown. 

"  Extensive  graveyards  are  also  found  at  various  localities  along 
the  banks  of  the  Harpeth  River  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Cum- 
berland. 

"  These  graves,  although  justly  considered  a.s  rude  fabrics,  never- 
theless exhibit  considerable  skill  in  their  construction,  and  are  stand- 
ing memorials  of  the  regard  in  which  this  ancient  race  held  the 
memory  of  the  dead. 

"The  manner  of  burial  seems  to  have  been  as  follows:  An  ex- 
cavation of  a  size  agreeing  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  dead  was 
made  in  the  ground,  and  the  bottom  carefully  paved  with  flat  stones. 
Flat  stones  or  ^labs  of  limestone  and  slaty  sandstone  were  placed 
along  the  sides  and  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave.  The  body 
was  then  placed  within  this  rude- coffin,  and  with  it  were  deposited 
vases,  small  ornaments,  pearls,  beads,  bands  of  wampum,  large  sea- 
shells,  idols,  warlike  implements,  stone  hatchets  and  chisels,  spear- 
heads, arrow-heads,  stone  swords,  paint  bowls,  and  even  copper 
ornaments.  The  top  of  the  grave  was  then  covered  with  one  or 
more  flat  stones.  The  upper  slabs  covering  the  graves  were  gener- 
ally on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.     In  some  localities, 
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however,  and  especially  in  the  most  carefully  constructed  burial 
mounds,  the  graves  were  covered  with  a  foot  of  earth  or  more,  and 
in  order  to  discover  their  location  I  was  obliged  to  sink  an  iron  rod 
into  the  loose  soil  until  it  struck  the  lid  of  the  coffin.  These  burial 
mounds  will  be  more  fully  described  hereafter. 

"In  some  localities  the  sides  of  the  tombs  stood  up  above  the 
surface  from  four  to  eight  inches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stone  graves 
described  by  Bartram.  When  a  number  of  coffins  were  placed 
together,  the  side  stones  of  the  first  frequently  constituted  the  side 
of  the  second,  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  stone  graves  are  quite 
small,  and  capable  of  containing  only  the  body  of  a  new-born  infant. 
These  small  graves  were  constucted  with  great  care,  and  the  sides, 
bottom,  and  top  were  formed  of  much  thinner  and  smoother  slabs 
than  the  graves  of  the  adults.  Many  of  the  short,  square  graves,  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  length,  contain  the  bones 
of  adults  piled  together,  the  crania  being  surrounded  by  or  resting 
upon  the  arm  and  leg  bones.  This  class  of  graves  containing  the 
bones  of  adults  packed  in  a  small  space,  were  probably  constructed 
at  the  general  burying  festival,  or  contained  the  remains  of  the  dead 
which  had  been  transported  from  a  distance.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these  graves  I  have  found  portions  of  two 
or  more  skeletons,  sometimes  two  crania,  and  in  others  only  a  por- 
tion of  a  single  skeleton." 

After  a  somewhat  lengthy  review  of  the  various  modes  of  burial 
practiced  by  the  aborigines  of  America,  he  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion  : 

"  We  have  now  carefully  examined  the  modes  of  burial  practiced 
by  the  American  aborigines  in  extenso,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
ancient  race  of  Tennessee  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  their 
peculiar  method  of  interment  in  rude  stone  coffins. 

"  Whilst  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  sitting  posture  was 
almost  universal  with  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  North  and 
South  America,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
buried  most  commonly  in  long  stone  graves,  with  the  body  resting  at 
length,  as  amongst  civilized  nations  of  the  present  day  in  Europe 
and  America."* 

Since  the  publication  of  Doctor  Jones's  jiaper  much  additional 
information  in  regard  to  these  graves  has  been  obtained,  and  the  area 

*  Ibid. ,  p.  34. 
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in  which  they  occur  has  been  greatly  extended,  but  the  result  has 
been,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sequel,  rather  to  confirm  than  to  dis- 
prove the  opinion  here  expressed.  Graves  of  the  same  character 
have  been  observed  in  northern  Georgia,  in  the  lower  portions  of 
East  Tennessee,  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  various  points 
in  Ohio,  in  southern  Illinois,  and  near  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  these  places  were,  at  one  time  or 
another,  occupied  by  the  same  people  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  or  by  closely  allied  or  congeneric  tribes. 

We  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  this  is  an  ethnic 
characteristic.  Our  next  step  is  to  prove  that  the  same  mode  of 
burial  was  adopted  by  one  or  more  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  historic 
times. 

Doctor  Jones,  although  believing  in  the  great  antiquity  of  these 
works,  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  resemblance  to  the 
European  mode  of  burial  that  he  expresses  the  belief  that  "  in  some 
former  age  this  ancient  race  must  have  come  in  contact  with 
Europeans  and  derived  this  mode  of  burial  from  them."  "This 
view,"  he  continues,  "is  sustained,  not  only  by  the  presence  of 
copper  crosses,  and  of  vases  with  crosses  and  scalloped  circles  painted 
around  them,  and  of  bones  evidently  diseased  by  syphilis,  in  the 
stone  graves,  but  also  by  certain  traditions  formerly  preserved  by 
the  surrounding  Indian  tribes."  * 

This  author  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  mistaken  in  some 
of  his  conclusions.  This  language  is  therefore  given  here  as  much 
because  it  indicates  the  impression  made  upon  a  well-informed  mind 
by  the  careful  study  of  these  works,  as  for  the  statements  in  it,  though 
the  copper  crosses  mentioned  are  an  indication  of  contact  with 
Europeans. 

But  the  position  assumed  does  not  rest  on  such  vague  and  uncer- 
tain proof,  as  it  is  stated  positively  by  Loskiel  that  the  Delawares 
were  accustomed  to  bury  their  dead  in  this  wise.  His  words  are  as 
follows  : 

"  They  buried  their  dead  by  digging  a  grave  of  the  required  size 
and  about  one  or  two  feet  deep  ;  they  put  fiat  stones  at  the  bottom 
and  set  others  at  each  end  and  each  side,  on  the  edge  ;  then  laid  the 
body  in,  generally  on  the  back,  at  full  length  ;  covered  the  grave 
with  the  same  kind  of  stone,  laid  as  closely  together  as  practicable, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
19 
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without  cement,  sometimes  laying  smaller  stones  over  the  joints  or 
cracks  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  into  the  grave.  Then  they 
covered  the  grave  with  earth,  not  generally  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  high."='= 

Barber  states  :  "Several  tribes  were  accustomed  to  encase  their 
dead  in  stone  boxes  or  tombs.  Among  these  were  the  Lenni  Lenape, 
or  Delawares,  of  Pennsylvania,  although  the  graves  already  opened 
show  an  antiquity  of  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  years,  because  the  native  contents,  consisting  of  frag- 
ments of  rude  pottery  and  ornaments,  are  associated  usually  with 
articles  of  European  manufacture,  such  as  glass  beads,  iron  or  copper 
implements,  and  portions  of  fire-arms.  A  number  of  graves  have 
been  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  The 
tumuli  were  scarcely  distinguishable,  but  were  surrounded  by  traces 
of  shallow  trenches.  The  skeletons  lay  at  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet,  and  were  in  almost  every  instance  enclosed  in  rude  stone  cof- 
fins. In  one  case  the  body  had  been  placed  in  a  slight  excavation, 
facing  the  east,  and  above  it  a  low  mound  had  been  built."  f 

This  evidence  is  not  only  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  some  In- 
dians of  historic  times  buried  in  cists  of  this  form,  but  it,  at  the 
same  time,  specifies  the  tribes— the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees,  for 
at  the  time  indicated  a  part  of  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  w'ere 
living  with  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former,  the  two  tribes  being 
ethnically  related.  This  introduces  a  new  factor  into  the  argument 
and  limits  its  scope,  as  it  directs  the  inquiry  along  a  particular  line. 
The  fact  of  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  Shawnees  from  the  south 
to  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  is  too  well  known  to  require  the  proof 
to  be  given  here  ;  but  there  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  this  re- 
moval to  which  special  attention  should  be  called.  It  is  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Lenapcs 
brought  about  as  follows  : 

Some  River  Indians  (Minsis,  one  of  the  Lenape  tribes)  had  been 
residing  for  a  time  with  tlie  southern  Shawnees.  On  their  return 
north  they  brought  some  Shawnees  with  them.  Permission  for  them 
to  settle  here  being  obtained,  the  Lenapes  invited  them  to  remove 
to  their  country.  The  first  migration,  consisting  of  about  one  thou- 
sand souls,  was  made  in  1694.J     In  this  transaction  is  found  evidence 

*  Hist.   Miss.  United  Brethren,  p.  120. 

f  American  Naturalist,  1877,  p.  199. 

I  Kiittenl)c-r's  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Hudson  River,  p.  iSo. 
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of  the  intimate  relation  which  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 
By  the  Roll's  office  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  it  appears  that 
in  1733  Shawnees  were  still  living  near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware 
River,  and  had  there  a  village  and  possessed  an  island  called  Shaw- 
nee Island.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  facts,  proofs  that  the  Dela- 
wares  were  accustomed  to  bury  in  these  box-shaped  graves,  and 
the  Shawnees,  a  tribe  related  ethnically  to  them,  were  in  direct  and 
friendly  relation  with  them,  and  probably  buried  in  the  same  way  ; 
indeed,  it  is  possible,  and  in  fact  probable,  that  the  Delawares 
adopted  this  method  of  sepulture  from  the  Shawnees. 

Returning  now  to  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  regions  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  already  referred  to,  we  find  here,  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt,  if  the  number  of  graves  and  ancient  remains  be  any  in- 
dication, the  chief  home  of  the  people  who  buried  in  stone  graves  of 
the  peculiar  form  mentioned.  That  we  cannot  attribute  any  of  these 
graves  south  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Delawares  will  be  conceded.  The 
natural  inference,  therefore,  is,  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  an 
ethnic  characteristic,  that  they  are  due  to  the  Shawnees.  There  is 
undoubted  historic  evidence  that  this  people  resided  in  the  region 
of  the  Cumberland  from  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  them  until 
their  final  departure  therefrom,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
Colonel  Force  correctly  remarks,  "  We  first  find  the  Shawnees  in 
actual  history  about  the  year  1660,  and  living  along  the  Cumberland 
River  or  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee."  * 

There  existed  formerly  a  tradition  that  this  nation  extended  set- 
tlements as  far  toward  the  southeast  as  the  banks  of  the  Savannah 
River,  and  the  name  of  this  river  is  yet  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  presence  of  this  tribe.  Although  the  latter 
supposition  is  founded  on  a  slender  and  very  doubtful  basis,  and 
much  error  has  crept  into  the  explanations  of  the  tradition,  which 
has  led  to  its  rejection  by  some  of  our  best  investigators  of  the  present 
day,  there  are  good  reasons  for  accepting  it  as  true,  when  restricted 
to  its  more  exact  and  limited  form.  This  is  found  in  Milfort,t  who 
places  them  in  Upper  Georgia,  in  the  Tugelo  region,  and  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  large  Georgia  rivers.  If  this  be  correct,  we  have  some 
foundation  for  the  tradition  which  places  them  on  the  Savannah,  as 
the  Tugelo  River  is  one  of  its  upper  branches.     With  this  limitation 

*  Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  p.  40.     See  also  Marquette's  statements 
in  Jes.  Rel.,  1670,  p.  91,  and  in  his  journal,  p.  32.     Paris  reprint,  1845,  etc. 
f  Memoir,  p.  g. 
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and  the  caution  as  to  accepting  Milfort's  date,  which  is  evidently  very 
far  wrong,  the  tradition  given  by  General  Robertson  *  may  be  con- 
sidered as  corroborative  :  "  In  1772,  the  Little  Corn-planter,  an  in- 
telligent Clierokee  chief,  who  was  then  supposed  to  be  90  years  of  age, 
stated,  in  giving  a  history  of  his  own  nation,  that  the  Savannechers, 
which  was  the  name  universally  given  by  the  Indians  to  those  whom 
the  English  call  Shawanese,  removed  from  Savannah  river,  between 
Georgia  and  South-  Carolina,  by  the  permission  of  the  Cherokees,  to 
Cumberland ;  they  having  been  fallen  upon,  and  almost  ruined,  by  a 
combination  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Indians.  That 
many  years  afterwards,  a  difference  took  place  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  Cherokees,  unexpectedly  to  the  Shawanese,  marched 
in  a  large  body  to  the  frontiers  of  the  latter.  There  dividing  into 
several  small  parties,  they  treacherously,  as  he  expressed  himself,  fell 
upon  them,  and  put  to  death  a  great  number.  The  Shawanese  then 
forted  themselves,  and  maintained  a  long  war,  in  defence  of  their 
possession  of  the  country,  even  after  the  Chickasaws  had  joined  the 
Cherokees.  He  observed,  that  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  which  must 
have  been  about  1699,  he  remembered  to  have  heard  his  father,  who 
was  a  great  chief,  say,  that  he  once  took  a  large  party  against  the 
Shawanese  ;  "  etc. 

The  map  of  North  .\merica  by  John  Senex,  17 10,  indicates  vil- 
lages of  the  Chaouanons  (Shawnees)  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Savannah.  On  the  De  L'Isle  map  of  1700  the  Ontouaghanha 
(Shawnees)  are  placed  on  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers  of 
South  Carolina. 

It  it  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  understanding  and  belief 
at  an  early  date  that  Shawnees  had  at  some  time  dwelt  in  the  region 
of  the  upper  Savannah ;  also  that  this  name  and  its  synonyms  were 
used  to  designate  a  particular  people. 

In  confirmation  of  the  theory  here  advanced,  stone  graves  of  the 
particular  type  we  are  now  considering  have  been  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  Nacoochee  Valley,  which  is  in  the  Tugelo  region. f 

The  tradition  given  by  Robertson  helps  to  explain  a  puzzling  fact 
discovered  by  the  explorers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  to  wit,  that 
quite  a  number  of  these  graves  have  been  foinid  along  the  Little 
Tennessee  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  some  of  the  Cherokee 
"Overhill  towns."     As  the  evidence  derived  from  history  and  the 

*  Haywood's  Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee,  p.  222. 
t  Jones,  Anliq.  Southern  Indians,  p.  214. 
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mounds,  presented  in  a  previous  work  by  the  author  of  this  treatise,* 
indicates  the  occupancy  of  this  region  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Cherokees,  who  are  known  to  have  been  long  the  deadly  enemies  of 
the  Shawnees,  the  presence  of  these  graves  seemed  to  conflict  with 
the  theory  herein  advanced.  But  the  tradition  given  by  Robertson 
indicates  a  previous  friendly  relation  between  the  two  tribes,  which 
will  serve,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  explain  this  riddle. 

There  is  also  another  item  of  evidence  on  this  point.  By  referring 
to  Schoolcraft  t  the  reader  will  find  the  following  statement :  "A 
discontented  portion  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  from  Virginia,  broke  off 
from  the  nation,  which  removed  to  the  Scioto  country,  in  Ohio, 
about  the  year  1730,  and  formed  a  town,  known  by  the  name  of 
Lulbegrud,  in  what  is  now  Clark  County,  [Kentucky,]  about  30  miles 
east  of  this  place  [Lexington].  This  tribe  left  this  coimtry  about 
1750,  and  went  to  East  Tennessee,  to  the  Cherokee  nation." 

The  Cherokees  had  another  tradition  that  when  they  first  crossed 
the  .^lleghanies  to  the  west — that  is,  from  North  Carolina  into  East 
Tennessee— they  found  the  Shawnees  at  war  with  the  Creeks,  although 
there  were  no  Indian  residents  at  that  time  in  East  Tennessee,  except 
a  Creek  settlement  on  the  Hiawassee.  | 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  G.  E.  Sellers  discovered,  near  the  salt  spring 
in  Gallatin  county,  111.,  on  Saline  river,  fragments  of  clay  vessels  of 
unusually  large  size,  which  excited  much  interest  in  the  minds  of 
antiquarians,  not  only  because  of  the  size  of  the  vessels  indicated 
by  the  fragments,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  they  appeared  to 
have  been  used  by  some  prehistoric  people  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  and  because  they  bore  impressions  made  by  some  textile  fabric. 
In  tlie  immediate  locality  were  also  discovered  a  large  number  of 
box-shaped  stone  graves.  That  the  latter  were  the  work  of  the 
people  who  made  the  pottery  Mr.  Sellers  demonstrated  by  finding 
tliat  many  of  the  graves  were  lined  at  the  bottom  with  fragments  of 
these  large,  clay  "salt  pans."  § 

Mention  of  this  pottery  had  previously  been  made  by  J.  N.  Beck.|| 
He  remarks  that  "  about  the  Gallatin  and  Big  Muddy  salines  large 
fragments  of  earthenware  were  frequently  found  under  the  surface 

*"The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian  Times." 
•{•  Indian  Tribes,  Vol.  I,  p.  301,  1851. 
J  Ramsey's  .-Annals  of  Tenn.,  p.  78. 

I  Popular  .Science  Monthly.  Vol.  XI,  pp.  573-5S4. 

II  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,  p.  52,  1834. 
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of  the  earth.  They  appear  to  have  been  portions  of  large  kettles, 
used,  probably,  by  the  natives  for  obtaining  salt." 

The  settlement  of  the  Shavvnees  at  Shawneetovvn,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  this  (Gallatin)  county,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  is 
attested,  not  only  by  history,  but  also  by  the  name  by  which  the 
town  is  still  known.  But  there  is  some  evidence  that  an  older 
Shawnee  village  was  at  one  time  located  at  the  very  point  where 
this  ".salt-kettle  "  pottery  and  these  stone  graves  were  found.  In 
the  American  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  class  VIII,  vol.  2,  p.  103,* 
is  a  communication  by  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Land  Company  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  statement: 

"  On  the  5th  of  July,  1773,  ''^^  bargain  was  completed  by  which 
these  Indians  [Illinois],  for  a  large  and  valuable  consideration, 
agreed  to  sell  to  Murray  and  his  associates  tsvo  tracts  of  land,  which 
are  thus  bounded  :  The  first  begins  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  at  the  mouth  of  '  Heron  Creek,'  called  by  the  French 
'  the  river  of  Mary,'  being  about  a  league  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaskaskia  River.  From  thence  the  line  runs  a  straight  course,  north- 
ward of  east,  about  eight  leagues,  be  it  more  or  less,  to  the  hilly 
plains  ;  thence  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line,  to  a  remarkable  place, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Buffalo  Hoofs,  seventeen  leagues  or  there- 
abouts, be  it  more  or  less  ;  thence  the  same  course,  in  a  direct  line, 
to  the  Salt  Lick  creek,  about  seven  leagues,  be  it  more  or  less  ;  thence, 
crossing  the  creek  about  one  league  below  the  ancient  Shawnee  town, 
in  an  easterly,  or  a  little  to  the  north  of  east  course,  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  Ohio  River  about  four  leagues,  be  it  more  or  less ;  thence 
down  the  Ohio,  by  its  several  courses  until  it  empties  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi," etc.  A  copy  of  the  deed  is  also  given,  dated  July  20th, 
1 773, •[- containing  the  same  boundaries,  and  with  it  the  proof  of 
record  in  the  office  at  Kaskaskia,  the  2nd  of  September,  1773. 

Although  the  claim  was  rightly  rejected  by  Congress  and  the 
directions  given  are  slightly  erroneous,  as  the  geography  of  the  West 
was  not  well  understood  at  that  time,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
the  localities  are  correctly  named,  as  it  is  not  likely  such  a  vast 
claim  would  have  been  based  on  boundaries  determined  by  imag- 
inary places.  These  were  real  and  given  as  correctly  as  the  informa- 
tion then  obtainable  would  admit  of.     The  location  of  the  "  ancient 

*  Gales  and  Seaton  edition. 
\  Jbid.,  p.  117. 
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Shawnese  town  "  is  pretty  definitely  fixed,  as  it  is  on  Saline  River, 
above  where  the  line  crosses  ami  about  four  leagues  from  the  Ohio, 
and  was  at  that  time  (1773)  known  as  the  Ancient  Shawnese  town, 
and  in  the  locality  where  the  above-mentioned  pottery  was  found. 
The  Shawnee  village  of  modern  times  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
where  the  city  named  after  them  now  stands;  nor  was  it  ancient  at 
the  making  of  the  aforesaid  deed,  as  it  was  in  its  prime  in  1806, 
when  visited  by  Ashe.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  ancient 
town  is  not  included  in  the  bounds  given,  while  the  new  town  is. 

The  next  point  is  to  show  that  the  Shawnees  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  salt.  Collins*  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  and  adven- 
tures of  Mrs.  Mary  Inglis,  the  first  white  woman  known  to  have 
visited  Kentucky.  In  this  narrative  occurs  the  following  statement: 
"  The  first  white  woman  in  Kentucky  was  Mrs.  Mary  Inglis,  nee 
Draper,  who  in  1756,  with  her  two  little  boys,  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Draper,  and  others,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawanee  Indians 
from  her  home  on  the  top  of  the  great  Allegheny  ridge,  in  now 
Montgomery  county,  West  Virginia.  The  captives  were  taken  down 
the  Kanawha  to  the  salt  region,  and,  after  a  few  days  spent  in  mak- 
ing salt,  to  the  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river." 

By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  June  7th,  1803,  between  the  Dela- 
ware, Shawnee  and  other  tribes  and  the  United  States,  it  was  agreed 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of  title  to  the  great  salt 
spring  upon  the  saline  creek,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash,  with  a  quantity  of  land  surrounding  it,  "  not 
exceeding  four  miles  square,"  the  United  States  should  furnish 
"  yearly,  and  every  year,  for  the  use  of  said  Indians,  a  quantity  of  salt 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels."  f 

Another  very  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  fragments 
of  large  earthen  vessels  similar  in  character  to  those  found  in  Gallatin 
county,  Illinois,  have  also  been  found  in  connection  with  the  stone 
graves  of  Cumberland  Valley,  the  impression  made  by  the  textile 
fabrics  showing  the  same  stitches  as  the  former.  Another  place 
where  pottery  of  the  same  kind  has  been  found  is  about  the  salt  lick 
near  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  a  section  inhabited  for  a  time  by 
Shawnees  and  Delawares.  % 

Some  graves  of  this  type  have  been  found  in  Washington  county, 

*  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  II,  p.  53. 

t  Treaties  of  U.  S.  with  Indian  Tribes,  p.  97.     Wasli.,  1837. 

X  Royce  in  .\merican  Antiq.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  1S8-9. 
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Maryland.*  History  informs  us  that  there  were  two  Shawnee  settle- 
ments in  this  region,  one  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Maryland 
(.■Allegany"),  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winchester, 
Virginia. f 

Mr.  Taylor  mentions  J  some  stone  graves  of  the  type  under  con- 
sideration on  the  Mahoning  River,  Pennsylvania.  An  important 
fact  in  this  connection  is  that  these  graves  were  in  a  mound.  He 
describes  the  mound  as  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet 
high,  having  on  one  side  a  projection  thirty-five  feet  long,  of  the 
same  height  as  the  mound.  Near  by  a  cache  was  discovered  con- 
taining twenty-one  iron  implements,  such  as  axes,  hatchets,  toma- 
hawks, hoes,  and  wedges.  He  adds  the  significant  fact  that  near 
the  mound  once  stood  the  (Delaware)  Indian  village  of  "  Kush- 
kushkee,  or  Kaskaskunk." 

Graves  of  the  same  type  have  been  discovered  in  Lee  county, 
Virginia,  one  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  nth  Report  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum. §  I  have  also  noticed  some  in  a  mound  on  the 
Tennessee  side,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Scott  county,  Virginia. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  presence  of  the 
Shawnees  in  this  region.  In  the  map  of  North  America  by  John 
Senex,  Chaouanon  villages  are  indicated  in  this  particular  section. 

The  presence  of  these  graves  in  any  part  of  Ohio  can  easily  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  theory  advanced,  by  the  well-known  fact  that 
both  Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  located  at  various  points  in  it, 
and  were,  during  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  moving 
about  from  point  to  point ;  but  the  mention  of  a  few  coincidences 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  American  Antiquarian  for  July, 
1881,  is  the  description  of  one  of  these  cists  found  in  a  mound  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Montgomery  county.  Mr.  Royce's  article, 
already  referred  to,  states  that  there  was  a  Shawnee  village  three 
miles  north  of  Xenia,  in  the  adjoining  county  ;  also  on  Mad  River, 
which  opens  into  the  Miami  a  short  distance  above  the  location  of 
the  mound. 

Stone  graves  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  at  various  points 
along  the  Ohio  from  Portsmouth  to  Ripley,  a  region  known  to  have 
been  occupied  at  various  times  by  the  Shawnees. 

*  Smithsonian  Report  frtr  1882,  p.  797. 

f  Royce  in  .'Vmerican  Antiij.,  vo\.  Ill,  p.  186.      Virginia  State  Papers,!,  p.  63. 

f  .Smithsonian  Report  for  1 877,  p.  307. 

I  Page  208. 
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Similar  graves  have  also  been  discovered  in  Ashland  county,  which 
were  precisely  in  the  locality  of  former  Delaware  villages.* 

Without  stopping  to  give  other  proofs,  the  evidence  is  now  deemed 
sufficient  to  assume  that  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares  were  accus- 
tomed to  bury  in  stone  graves  of  the  type  under  discussion,  and  that 
the  graves  found  south  of  the  Ohio  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  former 
Indians,  and  those  north  to  the  two  tribes. 

I  find  this  opinion  substantially  expressed  by  Mr.  Lucien  Carr, 
of  Cambridge.f  As  bearing  not  only  on  this  one  point  but  others 
mentioned,  the  following  quotation  is  made  from  his  paper  : 

"  On  page  224  of  this  Report  will  be  found  the  measurements  of 
sixty-seven  crania  collected,  during  the  past  year,  by  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Putnam  and  Edwin  Curtiss,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  explorations 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  These  crania 
are  all  from  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  Except  in  one  instance  (Museum  No.  11,918),  they  were 
all  taken  from  stone  graves,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  graves  were 
found  in  mounds.  In  fact,  the  mounds,  themselves,  were  composed 
almost  entirely  of  these  graves  arranged  in  layers,  from  three  to  five 
deep;  and  the  one  skull, — an  orthocephalic — mentioned  above, which 
seems  to  have  been  an  e.xception  to  the  general  style  of  burial,  was 
taken  from  one  of  these  mounds,  where  it  was  found  lying  between 
two  such  graves.  Of  these  mounds,  the  one  at  Greenwood,  near 
Lebanon,  Tennessee,  formed  one  of  a  group  that  stood  within  an 
earthen  enclosure  ;  whilst  the  others,  marked  on  the  table  as  being 
'  near  Nashville,'  were  situated  on  the  open  plain  without  any  such 
surrounding  embankment  at  present  existing.  The  graves  are  else- 
where described  at  length,  by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  without  repeating 
what  he  has  so  well  said,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting  upon  the 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  their  construction,  in 
the  condition  of  the  remains,  or  in  the  character  of  the  very  peculiar 
pottery  and  of  the  ornaments  and  implements  of  stone,  bone,  and 
shell  found  with  them  to  indicate  that  the  people  who  died  and  were 
buried  here  had  belonged  to  different  races,  or  even  to  different 
tribes  of  the  same  race,  unless,  perchance,  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  skulls  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  such  diversity.     Similar 


*  Smithsonian  Report  for  1881,  p.  598. 

t  "  Observations  on  the  Crania  from  the  Stone  Graves  in  Tennessee,' 
Report  Peabody  Museum. 
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graves  are  not  unfrequeiit  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  and  the 
adjoining  portions  of  Virginia,  and  they  are  found,  usually  on  the 
level  and  singly  or  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  in  regions  as  far  apart 
as  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  and  Missouri  and  New  Jersey;  whilst  in 
point  of  time,  they  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  southern  Illinois, 
among  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
or  but  recently  dead.  They  have  also  been  found,  elsewhere,  in 
mounds,  but  never  it  is  believed  in  layers,  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  constituting  as  in  this  case  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the 
mound.  Mr.  Lyon  did,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations 
in  Union  County,  Kentucky,  open  mounds  that  contained  rows  of 
dead  bodies,  arranged  in  tiers,  but  they  were  not  buried  in  separate 
stone  graves.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  he  unearth  bodies 
that  '  appeared  to  have  been  covered  by  slabs  of  the  stone  forming 
the  pavement  set  up  slanting  toward  the  body  with  the  ends  of 
opposite  stones  resting  against  each  other,  thus  roofing  the  body  in.' 
This  would  give  a  sort  of  triangular,  or  tent-like  shape  to  the  stone 
coffin,  instead  of  the  usual  rectangular,  or  box-like  form  common  in 
other  localities  ;  but  aside  from  this  difference  in  construction,  there 
is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  different  race  of  people,  whilst 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  notably  in  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  prevailing  form  of  cranium,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  dead 
were  buried  in  layers,  though  not  always,  or  even  generally  in  stone 
graves,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  the  character  of  the  articles  found 
in  them,  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  people  who 
built  these  mounds  and  buried  in  these  graves.  As  to  whom  they 
were,  or  to  what  race  they  belonged,  history  and  tradition  are  alike 
silent ;  but  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  city 
of  Nashville,  the  centre,  as  it  were  of  this  class  of  remains,  stands 
on  the  very  site  of  a  former  Shawnee  village,  [*]  and  that  this  same 
tribe  of  Indians,  or  their  congeners  [f]  can  be  shown,  on  undoubted 
historic  authority,  to  have  occupied  each  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned localities  in  the  course  of  their  erratic  and  checkered  career. 
I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  assert  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  their  dead  in  stone  graves,  or  even  in  mounds,  though  such 
customs  were  common  enough  among  their  neighbors." 

*  Ram'^ey,  History  of  Tennessee,  p.  79.     Charleston,  1S53. 

f  The  Kickapoos  who  occui)ied  the  section  of  Southern  IlHnois  in  wliicli  tliese 
graves  are  found  aie  inciuded  among  the  Western  I.enape,  under  which  head  tiie 
Shawnees  are  also  placed.     Arclueologia  Amor.,  vol.  II,  p.  60. 
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Mr.  Carr  adds  in  a  note:  "  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  skull  fovnid  on  Big  Shawnee 
Island,  in  the  Delaware  River,  a  few  miles  above  the  Water  Gap,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Peabody  Museum  by  Dr.  Abbott  of  Trenton.  In 
shape  and  size,  and  even  in  the  manner  and  amount  of  the  posterior 
flattening  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  there  is  absolutely  no 
appreciable  difference  between  it  and  many  of  the  specimens  in  the 
collection,  now  under  consideration.  As  the  Shawnee  Indians 
occupied  each  of  these  localities,  at  different  times,  in  the  course  of 
their  wanderings,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  other  one  nation  ever 
did,  why  may  not  this  be  regarded  as  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  that  points  to  this  unfortunate  people  as  the  mound- 
builders  of  the  Cumberland  Valley?  " 

According  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Rau,  furnished  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones 
and  repeated  to  me  personally,  "It  is  a  fact  well  remembered  by 
many  persons  in  this  neighborhood  [Monroe  county,  Illinois]  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabited  this  region  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  (probably  Kickapoos)  buried  their  dead  in  stone 
coffins."* 

Dr.  Shoemaker,  who  resided  on  a  farm  near  Columbia,  in  1S61, 
showed  Dr.  Rau,  in  one  of  his  fields,  an  empty  stone  grave  of  an 
Indian  who  had  been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe  and  there 
interred  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  farmers  of  Monroe 
county. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Rau  is  correct  in  ascribing  these  graves 
to  the  Kickapoos,  as  their  most  southern  locality  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  region  of  Sangamon  county. f  It  is  more  probable  they 
were  made  by  the  Kaska-skias,  Tamaroas,  and  Cahokias.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  due  to  some  of  the  tribes  of  this 
section,  known  as  Illinois  Indians,  pertaining  to  the  same  branch  of 
the  Algonquian  family  as  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares. 

An  old  lady  of  Jackson  county,  personally  known  to  the  writer, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  county,  informed  one  of 
the  Bureau  assistants  that  she  had  seen  a  Kaskaskia  Indian  buried  in 
a  certain  stone  grave  of  the  type  under  consideration,  which  she 
pointed  out  to  him. 

That  the  stone  graves  of  southern  Illinois  were  made  by  the  same 
people  who  built  those  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  or  by  closely  allied 

*  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Indians,  p.  220. 
f  Reynolds'  Hist.  111.,  p.  20. 
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tribes,  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  graves  themselves,  but  by  other 
resemblances,  as,  for  example,  the  similarity  of  works  in  Union  and 
Alexander  counties,  Illinois,  to  those  examined  by  Professor  Putnam 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

On  the  Linn  place,  in  Union  county,  there  is  a  wall  enclosing  an 
area  of  some  twenty-five  or  more  acres.  Within  this  enclosure  are 
several  mounds,  one  of  considerable  size  ;  also  a  number  of  small 
excavations  or  depressions,  which  evidently  mark  the  sites  of  circular 
dwellings.  The  large  mound,  about  140  feet  in  diameter  and  13 
feet  high,  was,  as  shown  by  the  excavation  made  in  it,  built  for 
some  other  purpose  than  that  of  burial.  First,  there  had  been  a  fire 
built  apparently  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  over  the  ashes  a 
mound  of  comparatively  small  size  raised.  This  was  coated  over 
with  clay  and  hardened  by  a  fire  made  by  burning  straw  and  brush 
on  it.  Over  this,  probably  while  burning,  a  layer  of  clay  and  sand 
was  made  and  also  burnt ;  then  more  earth,  and  probably  a  third 
layer  of  clay  mixed  with  sand. 

Not  far  away,  only  three  or  four  miles,  was  a  mound  literally 
crowded  with  stone  graves,  and  at  various  points  in  the  intermediate 
region  similar  graves,*  over  which  no  mound  had  been  raised. 
Turning  now  to  Professor  Putnam's  account  of  his  exploration  of 
the  mounds  and  graves  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  we  find  this  state- 
ment : 

"The  examination  of  the  mounds  at  Greenwood,  near  Leba- 
non, which  were  inside  an  earth  embankment  enclosing  an  area  of 
several  acres,  proves  conclusively  that  in  this  case  (and  by  inference 
in  all  other  similar  earthworks  of  which  several  have  been  described 
in  the  State),  the  earthwork  with  its  ditch  was  the  remnant  of  a  pro- 
tecting wall  about  a  village,  inside  which  the  houses  of  the  people 
were  built,  and  their  dead  buried.  Also  that  the  large  mounds  similar 
to  the  one  in  this  enclosure  (which  is  15  feet  high  by  about  i  i;o  feet 
in  diameter)  were  for  some  purpose  other  than  that  of  burial; 
possibly  connected  with  the  religious  rites  or  superstitions  of  the 
people,  or  the  erection  of  a  particular  building,  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  before  this  large  mound  was  erected  a  very  extensive  fire  had 
been  built  upon  the  surface,  over  which  the  mound  was  raised ;  while 
the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and  other  evidences  of  a  feast  were 
apparent :    also  from  the  remains  of  a  stake  of  red  cedar.     Again, 

*  Personal  examination. 
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after  the  mound  had  been  erected  to  the  height  of  seven  feet, 
another  similar  and  extensive  fire  had  existed,  leaving  the  same  evi- 
dences of  burnt  bones,  etc.,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  corn-cobs. 
The  mound  had  then  been  completed,  and  my  removal  of  probably 
about  one-third  of  it  did  not  reveal  any  evidence  of  its  having  been 
used  for  burial  or  for  an  ordinary  dwelling,  though  it  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  the  location  of  some  important  building,  and  the  exten- 
sive fires,  which  had  twice  nearly  covered  its  whole  area,  might  have 
been  owing  to  the  destruction  of  such  a  building  by  fire. 

"  The  houses  of  the  people  were  circular  in  outline,  from  fifteen 
to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  probably  made  entirely  of  poles 
covered  with  mud,  mats  or  skins,  as  their  decay  has  left  simply  a 
ring  of  rich  black  earth,  mixed  with  refuse  consisting  of  bones, 
broken  pottery,  etc."  * 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  works  in  tlie  two  places,  even 
down  to  details,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  made  by 
one  and  the  same  people. 

Lest  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  mounds  on  the  Linn 
place  had  any  connection  with  the  stone  graves  in  the  vicinity, 
attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Perrine's  statement  in  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  the  year  1872.1  Although  our  measurements  differ 
materially,  his  figures  being  simply  estimates,  yet  I  know  from  his 
own  express  statement  to  me,  and  from  personal  examination  of  the 
works  and  the  description  he  gives,  that  he  refers  to  the  works  on  the 
Linn  place.  In  one  of  the  mounds  of  this  group  he  found  a  large 
number  of  skeletons,  which  "  were  carefully  enclosed  with  flat  stones, 
each  skeleton  being  separate."  These  were  evidently  stone  graves. 
The  resemblance,  therefore,  between  the  two  groups  is  complete, 
and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  works  on  the  Linn  place,  in  Illi- 
nois, are  to  be  attributed  to  the  people  who  built  those  in  Tennessee 
described  by  Professor  Putnam.  In  other  words,  it  affords  some 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Shawnees  were  in  Illinois  previous  to 
their  return  thither,  in  more  modern  times,  from  the  Cumberland 
Valley. 

Taking  all  these  corroborating  facts  together,  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  concluding  that  graves  of  the  type  now  under  considera- 
tion, although  found  in  widely  separated  localities,  are  attributable 
to  the  Shawnee  Indians  and  their  congeners,  the  Delawares  and 
Illinois,  and  that   those  south  of  the  Ohio  are  due  entirely  to  the 

*  nth  Report  Peabody  Museum,  p.  205. 
t  Pp.  418-419. 
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first-named  tribe.  That  they  are  the  work  of  Indians  must  be 
admitted  by  all  who  are  willing  to  be  convinced  by  evidence. 

That  the  authors  of  these  graves  were  mound-builders  is  proven 
beyond  question  by  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  in  the  various  sec- 
tions where  found  (except  when  due  to  the  Delawares,  who  were 
never  mound-builders),  they  are  in  or  associated  with  mounds. 

The  importance  and  bearing  of  this  evidence  does  not  stop  with 
what  has  been  stated,  for  it  is  so  interwoven  with  other  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  works  of  the  middle  section  as  not  only  to  render 
it  evident  that  many  of  these  are  due  to  the  Indians,  but  that  the 
Shawnees  were  the  authors  of  most  of  those  works  along  a  belt  ex- 
tending from  southern  Illinois,  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
into  northern  Georgia.  Not  only  are  these  graves  found  in  mounds 
of  considerable  size,  thus  proving  that  those  who  buried  in  them 
were  mound-builders,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  are  found  in  one  of  the 
mounds  of  the  important  Etowah  group.  Whether  the  people  who 
buried  in  the  stone  graves  of  mound  C  of  that  group  were  the 
builders  of  the  great  roound  is  uncertain — in  fact,  doubtful,  and  can 
be  determined  only  when  that  structure  has  been  explored,  and 
possibly  not  then.  The  fact  that  no  burial  ground  with  sepulchers 
of  this  type  has  been  found  in  or  immediately  around  the  enclosed 
area  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  not.  Still,  it  may  be 
here,  as  in  Ohio,  where  the  cemeteries  of  the  builders  of  the  great 
circles  and  squares  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  Shawnees  at  one  time  occupied  this  region,  and  this 
opinion  is  not  based  wholly  on  the  fact  that  a  few  stone  graves  of 
the  type  specified  were  found  in  mound  C,  for  there  is  other  strong 
corroborative  evidence. 

Going  down  the  river  to  a  point  two  miles  west  of  the  Tumlin  or 
Etowah  group,  we  find  another  group  on  what  is  known  as  the  Row- 
land farm.  This  consists  of  two  mounds  of  considerable  size  and 
a  cemetery,  the  burials  in  the  latter  (there  were  no  burials  in  the 
mounds)  being  in  stone  graves  of  the  box-shaped  type.  Although  the 
land  had  long  been  under  cultivation,  these  were  only  recently  re- 
vealed by  the  washing  off  of  the  sandy  surface  soil  by  an  overflow. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  similar  cemetery  may  yet  be  found  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  Etowah  group,  where  the  overflows  seem  to  have 
made  deposits  rather  than  removals  of  soil.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  people  of  this  tribe  were  the  builders  of 
the  smaller  mound  C,  as  the  graves  of  the  form  discovered  therein  are 
never  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  works  of  the  Gulf  States,  except 
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those  of  northern  Georgia.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  the  statements 
of  the  chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expedition  that  neither  the  Creeks  (or 
people  governed  by  the  celebrated  cacique  of  Cutifachiqui)  nor  the 
Cherokees  occupied  the  town  of  Guaxule  when  visited  b)'  this  expe- 
dition. All  the  chroniclers  clearly  distinguished  the  occupants  from 
the  Cherokee,  or  "Achalaque,"  as  they  terra  them,  and  Garcilaso 
says  expressly  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  governed  by  the 
cacique.  As  has  been  shown,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Shawnees 
had  at  one  time  penetrated  4s  far  east  as  Habersham  county,  border- 
ing on  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah.  In  one  of  the  graves  at 
the  Rowland  farm  an  iron  article  was  obtained,  clearly  indicating 
contact  with  European  civilization,  and  hence,  the  comparatively 
recent  date  at  which  the  location  was  occupied  by  those  who  buried 
in  these  graves. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  works  of  the  Etowah  group 
are  only  in  part  due  to  the  Shawnees ;  that  the  large  mound,  the  one 
second  in  size,  and  the  surrounding  ditch  were  made  by  a  more 
southern  tribe,  probably  Creeks,  and  that  the  people  of  this  tribe 
were  driven  from  the  locality  by  the  Shawnees,  who  held  it  until 
they  were  in  turn  forced  to  leave  it  by  the  Cherokees.  That  the  town 
located  here  occupied  a  somewhat  anomalous  position  in  the  past 
history  of  the  country  is  evident  from  the  remains  found  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  larger  mounds  and  the  deep,  surrounding 
ditch  belong  to  the  type  of  works  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Southern  States,  from  South  Carolina  to  Arkansas;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stone  graves  in  mound  C  are  typical  specimens  of  those 
works  attributed  to  the  Shawnees.  In  the  second  place,  the  designs 
on  the  shells  and  copper  plates,  as  has  been  observed,  undoubtedly 
pertain  to  Mexican  types.  Engraved  shells,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  paper  in  the  2nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  are  not  uncommon  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
mounds,  but  those  bearing  designs  similar  to  the  ones  found  in  this 
mound  are  very  rare,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  have  been  found 
in  mounds  or  graves  in  sections  occupied  at  some  time  by  the  Shaw- 
nees. Again,  the  condition  of  images  found  here  and  other  facts 
give  evidence- of  wanton  or  malicious  destruction,  evidence  of  con- 
quest by  hereditary  foes.  But,  without  dwelling  longer  upon  this 
thought,  we  turn  to  other  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  those  who 
buried  their  dead  in  the  stone  sepulchers  of  mound  C  were  Shawnees. 

[CONCLUDKD   IN  JULY   NUMBER.] 
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Photographs  of  the  South  Greenlanders. — Mr.  John  R.  Spears, 
who  visited  the  cryolite  mine  at  Ivigtut,  South  Greenland,  last  sum- 
mer, has  just  published  (in  Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine, 
vol.  I,  no.  3)  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  village  of 
Arsuk,  near  Ivigtut.  This  sketch  is  illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  three  of  the  photographs  taken  by  the  author.  These  illustra- 
tions, however,  give  no  idea  of  the  excellent  collection  of  pictures 
which  he  brought  back,  a  set  of  which  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  receive  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Spears.  Though  taken  with 
a  "kodak,"  they  are  most  excellent  photographs,  and  so  clear  in 
detail  as  to  have  great  ethnographic  value.  In  particular,  one  pic- 
ture of  the  frame  of  an  umiak  is  so  clear  that  every  detail  of  struct- 
ure can  be  studied.  The  pictures  of  the  collection  relating  directly 
to  the  Eskimo  are  twenty-one  in  number,  as  follows :  Five  groups 
of  women  and  four  of  children,  outdoors ;  three  interior  views  of 
Eskimo  houses,  with  the  inmates;  five  pictures  o[  kayakg,  in  various 
positions,  with  men  ;  the  frame  of  an  umiak,  a  woman  dressing  skins, 
and  two  pictures  of  rock-drawings  by  the  Eskimo. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  portraits,  to  me,  is  the  remark- 
able resemblance  of  these  people,  in  spite  of  their  large  infusion  of 
Danish  blood,  to  the  Eskimo  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Alaska, 
with  whom  I  am  familiar.  The  Eskimo  type  of  features  is  certainly 
very  characteristic  and  uniform. 

Ethnographers  should  be  grateful  to  travellers  like  Mr.  Spears, 
who  bring  back  such  valuable  contributions  to  .science. 

John  Murdoch. 


Curious  Marriage  Custom  in  the  Island  ok  Rotti. — In  this 
island,  one  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  near  Timur,  the  bride  wears 
a  girdle  round  her  waist  fastened  with  nine  knots,  which,  to  make 
them  still  harder  to  untie,  are  covered  with  wax.  Before  the  bride- 
groom may  enjoy  his  marital  rights  he  must  untie  all  these  knots, 
using  only  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  his  left  hand.  Two  old 
women  are  detailed  to  watch  the  bridal  couple  and  see  that  this  is 
done  fairly.  If  the  bridegroom  should,  for  instance,  try  to  tear  the 
girdle  off,  his  father-in-law  would  have  the  right  to  claim  a  heavy 
penalty  from  him.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  a  month,  or  even  a 
whole  year,  is  spent  in  this  process.  (Mittheilungen  der  geograph- 
ischcn  gescllscliaft  zu  Jena,  1890,  p.  168.) 
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THE  THRUSTON   TABLET. 


BY    W.    H.    HOLMES. 


The  slab  upon  which  this  remarkable  example  of  aboriginal 
delineation  is  engraved  is  of  gray  fossiliferous  limestone  of  silurian 
age,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  formations  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  was  found.  According  to  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thruston,  by  whom  it 
was  first  described  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  this 
stone  was  found  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  Rocky 
Creek,  in  Sumner  county,  and  was  presented,  with  other  relics,  to 
the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  about  the  year  1878.  It  is  19  inches 
long,  15  wide,  and  about  one  inch  thick,  although  varying  con- 
siderably in  the  latter  dimension  on  account  of  the  unevenly 
weathered  surfaces.  The  shape  is  unsymmetric  and  the  outlines 
uneven,  portions  having  been  broken  away  in  recent  times.  Both 
sides  have  been  well  covered  with  engravings,  but  the  reverse  side 
has  been  subjected  to  more  active  weathering  and  retains  but  imper- 
fect traces  of  the  devices. 

The  figures  were  engraved,  for  the  most  part,  with  sharp  points, 
which  were  handled  with  considerable  freedom,  yet  not  with  great 
certainty  or  grace.  Certain  portions  of  the  design  are  filled  in  with 
rudely  scratched  lines,  while  others,  such  as  the  ornaments  and  parts 
of  the  costume,  have  been  rubbed  down  with  a  blunt  point  and  still 
retain  a  considerable  degree  of  polish.  In  a  few  cases  parts  of  the 
costume  were  painted  red,  the  color  being  now  barely  traceable. 
The  engraving  appears  to  have  been  done  at  somewhat  distinct 
periods,  as  indicated  by  differences  in  the  degree  of  weathering  of 
lines  within  the  same  space.  The  more  recently  executed  figures 
have  been  drawn  over  the  earlier,  resulting  in  places  in  great  con- 
fusion. 

The  delineations  consist  principally  of  human  figures  placed  in  a 
variety  of  attitudes  and  comprise  three  or  four  groups,  more  or  less 
independent  of  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  record  the  pictures 
should  be  described  separately  and  in  considerable  detail.  General 
Thruston  has  contented  himself  with  brief  references  to  the  leading 
figures. 
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The  principal  group  consists  of  four  full-length  standing  figures, 
which  extend  along  the  greater  length  of  the  tablet.  They  are  about 
six  inches  in  height  and  are  arranged  in  pairs  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance for  shaking  hands  or  cracking  heads.  A  question  may  fairly 
be  raised  as  to  the  significance  of  the  attitudes  depicted.  General 
Thruston  infers  that  a  friendly  salutation  is  intended  ;  but  it  may  also 
be  suggested  that  the  encounter  is  warlike  in  nature,  or  that  a  mock 
contest,  such  as  are  introduced  into  dances,  is  represented.  The 
first  personage  on  the  left  extends  the  left  hand  so  that  it  touches  or 
passes  behind  the  shield  held  by  the  second  individual,  while  the 
right  hand  brandishes  what  may  represent  a  rattle,  but  which  strongly 
suggests  a  war-club  or  hatchet. 

The  second  figure  faces  the  first  and  holds  a  spear  in  the  right 
hand,  while  with  the  left  he  supports  a  large  square  shield,  bordered 
with  scroll  devices  and  crossed  obliquely  by  a  serrate  band.  The 
right  arm  and  shoulders  are  seen  above  the  shield,  and  the  legs  from 
the  knees  down  appear  below  it.  The  third  and  fourth  members  of 
the  group  face  each  other  in  close  juxtaposition.  That  on  the  left 
holds  what  may  be  likened  to  a  bundle  of  strands,  a  belt  of  wampum, 
a  sling,  or  similar  article.  The  left  arm  has  been  drawn  twice, 
giving  a  confused  result.  One  hand  seems  raised  to  meet  the  right 
hand  of  the  opposing  figure,  while  the  other  touches  that  figure  at 
the  belt.  The  right  arm  of  the  second  figure  of  this  pair  has  also 
been  drawn  in  two  positions.  One  hand  rests  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  opposing  personage,  while  the  other  grasps  his  hand.  The  left 
arm  of  the  fourth  figure  is  obscure  ;  some  lines  appear  to  make  it 
cross  the  body  to  meet  the  lower  left  hand  of  the  opposing  figure, 
and  others  seem  to  carry  it  behind  the  body,  where  it  is  probably 
intended  to  grasp  an  object — a  weapon  or  a  rattle — very  obscurely 
seen  in  the  drawing. 

General  Thruston  believes  that  the  third  figure  i)robably  repre. 
sents  a  female,  as  the  hair  is  dressed  differently  from  the  others  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  tattooing  and  of  plumes  or  elaborate  head- 
gear. In  physical  characters  and  dress  there  is  a  close  resemblance 
in  all  the  figures. 

The  costumes  are  notable,  not  only  as  records  of  the  habits  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  period,  but  as  illustrations  of  the  graphic  acquire- 
ments and  skill  of  the  sylvan  artist.  The  head-dresses  are  in  most 
cases  rather  elaborate,  combining  the  knotted  hair,  the  plumes,  and 
the   lofty  crests  of   ordinary  aboriginal   forms.     A  skirt  or  shirt. 
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fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  wide  girdle,  is  worn  in  most  cases.  The 
skirts  are  plain,  scalloped,  or  fringed,  and  are  decorated  over  the 
surface  with  circles  or  scroll-work.  The  wrists,  knees,  and  ankles 
are  encircled  by  lines  representing  ornaments  or  fastenings,  and  a 
necklace  in  each  case  supports  a  more  or  less  elaborate  gorget. 
Moccasins  are  worn  in  all  cases.  The  skirt  and  moccasins  of  the 
third  figure  were  painted  red  and  still  retain  portions  of  the  color. 
The  tattoo-marks  upon  the  faces  are  of  the  same  general  type  in  all 
cases,  and  consist  of  a  group  of  parallel  lines  running  from  the  nose 
downward  across  the  cheek  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  third 
figure  is  without  these  marks.  The  shield  held  by  the  second  figure 
is  large  and  square  and  is  bordered  by  a  band  of  scroll-work.  A 
serrate  band  extends  obliquely  across  the  shield,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  totemic  banner. 

As  to  the  significance  of  the  various  devices  upon  the  costumes 
and  weapons,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  speculate.  Scrolls  are  associated 
with  three  of  the  figures  and  groups  of  concentric  circles  with  the 
other  three. 

Above  the  principal  group  of  figures  and  partly  behind  or  across 
the  head  of  the  second  personage  are  some  small,  rather  indefinite 
devices,  arranged  in  horizontal  rows  and  apparently  separated  by 
strong  horizontal  lines,  which,  however,  from  the  degree  of  weather- 
ing, seem  to  be  newer  than  the  associated  devices.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  obscure  figures  suggests  an  alphabetic  record  or  rows  of 
pictographic  devices.  A  close  examination  makes  apparent  a  strong 
resemblance  to  human  heads.  Each  roundish  figure  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  plumes,  and  in  two  cases  the  face,  eye,  neck,  and  upper  part 
of  the  body  may  be  made  out.  To  the  right  of  these  devices  and 
over  the  head  of  the  third  figure  of  the  main  group  is  a  conventional 
delineation  of  the  sun,  which  may  pertain  to  the  landscape  setting 
of  the  principal  group,  or  which  may  be  a  totemic  device  belonging 
to  one  of  the  personages,  or  which  again  may  be  independent  of 
the  other  parts  of  this  engraving. 

Below  the  main  line  of  figures  are  two  groups  of  particular  interest. 
That  beneath  the  second  figure  of  the  line  and  occupying  the  lower 
angle  of  the  slab  is  very  much  confused,  there  being  traces  of  at 
least  five  figures  occupying  parts  of  the  space  in  common.  The 
principal  personage,  however,  can  be  clearly  made  out.  He  is 
seated  within  a  square  frame-work  or  enclosure  and  is  smoking  a 
long-stemmed  pipe  of  the  form  quite  common  in  Tennessee.     The 
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drawing  of  this  figure  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
ancient  Mexican  work  in  its  conception  and  treatment.  The  figure 
drawn  in  profile  sits  upon  what  may  be  a  mat,  which,  as  in  Mexican 
work,  stands  upon  edge,  the  figure  resting  upon  the  upper  margin. 
The  inclosing  rectangle  resembles  the  shield  held  by  the  standing 
warrior  above,  but  it  possibly  represents  the  house  or  chamber  in 
which  the  smoker  sits,  after  the  Mexican  manner  of  delineation.  The 
American  tribes  had  no  conception  of  perspective. 

To  the  right  of  the  sitting  figure  is  a  full-length  figure,  placed  at 
such  an  angle  in  relation  to  the  others  as  to  be  nearly  prostrate. 
This  personage  grasps  an  object  of  problematic  nature — a  weapon, 
perhaps — which  is  held  after  the  manner  of  a  gun  and  from  the  outer 
end  of  which  appears  to  issue  smoke.  The  end  of  this  object  next 
the  shoulder  does  not  turn  down  as  does  the  stock  of  a  gun,  but 
bends  upward  in  front  of  the  face  and  terminates  in  a  heavy  barbed 
point  like  that  of  a  spear.  Pendant  from  the  horizontal  shaft  are 
two  rectangular  tassel-like  figures,  more  appropriate  to  a  pipe  than 
to  a  gun.  In  costume  the  figure  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  first 
and  fourth  figures  of  the  main  group  above,  but  the  head-dress  is  of 
a  distinct  type. 

The  space  near  the  acute  angle  of  the  slab  and  to  the  right  of  the 
main  line  of  figures  is  nearly  covered  with  confused  and  partly 
obliterated  figures  and  parts  of  figures.  The  most  recent  of  these  is 
a  leg  on  a  scale  twice  that  of  the  other  designs  and  drawn  in  an 
inverted  position.  Less  distinct  are  portions  of  heads  and  figures 
with  obscure  indications  of  regalia,  weapons,  or  ceremonial  objects. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  slab  are  traces  of  similar  figures.  On 
the  left  hand  is  a  warrior  holding  a  bow  and  arrow  in  the  extended 
left  hand,  the  right  hand  resting  against  the  body.  In  front  of  him 
is  a  personage  seated  within  a  square  enclosure  bordered  with  scrolls  ; 
he  holds  a  weapon,  rattle,  or  wand  in  the  left  hand. 

Whether  the  principal  groups  of  figures  of  the  obverse  belong 
together  or  are  separate  conceptions  cannot  be  determined,  and  the 
significance,  if  there  is  any  significance,  of  all  or  of  any  one  must 
remain  obscure.  The  action  in  contest  or  in  mock  contest,  dance, 
or  other  ceremony  would  be  the  same.  The  differences  in  costume 
and  markings  are  pronounced,  but  not  so  pronounced  that  all  may 
not  have  pertained  to  one  tribe.  Some  of  the  devices  may  be  clan 
or  personal  totems. 

Tliese  delineations  correspond  somewhat  closely  to  the  best  work 
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on  shell  and  copper,  but  are  inferior  to  many  in  conception  and 
execution.  The  age  is  not  great.  The  newer  drawing  retains  a 
freshness  of  line  and  a  polish  of  surface  that  could  not  endure 
through  many  centuries,  whether  embedded  in  the  soil  or  exposed 
upon  the  surface. 

This  specimen  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  interesting 
family  of  engraved  tablets.  Its  authenticity  has  not  been  questioned 
and  the  most  careful  scrutiny  does  not  develop  any  trace  of  the 
white  man's  touch  or  thought.  The  introduction  of  a  gun,  if  sus- 
ceptible of  verification,  would  confirm  the  impression  given  by  the 
fresh  appearance  of  the  engraving  that  the  work  is  not  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

A  rather  rude  sketch  of  the  principal  groups  of  figures  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  plate.  It  is  expected  that  an  elaborate  illus- 
tration of  the  tablet  will  be  published  by  Colonel  Mallery,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  in  a  forthcoming  work  on  Pictographs. 


The  Aalvzons  of  Dahomey. — These  celebrated  troops  are  now 
about  3,000  in  number  and  divided  into  three  brigades,  of  which 
the  center  brigade  forms  the  king's  body-guard.  Each  brigade 
consists  of  troops  of  five  different  arms  : 

1.  The  blunderbuss  corps,  or  agbaraya,  wearing  blue  tunics  with 
white  scarfs  round  their  waists. 

2.  The  elephant  huntresses,  or  gbeto,  with  a  brown  and  blue  uni- 
form and  a  headdress  with  two  horns. 

3.  The  nyekpleh-hentoh,  armed  with  gigantic  razors  to  decapitate 
the  enemies'  king,  who  is  their  principal  object  of  attack. 

4.  The  musketeers,  or  gulonnentoh,  who  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  carry  flint-lock  guns. 

5.  The  archers,  armed  with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  who,  from 
the  inferiority  of  their  arms,  are  troops  for  parade  rather  than  for 
service.     There  are  none  of  them  except  in  the  king's  body-guard. 

These  Amazons  are  vowed  to  celibacy  under  the  most  rigorous 
penalties.  Occasionally,  however,  the  king  gives  one  of  them  in 
marriage  to  a  meritorious  soldier.  (Father  Chautard,  ex-missionary 
to  Dahomey,  in  Bulletin  de  la  .Societe  de  Geographic  de  Lyon,  vol. 
9,  pp.  70-' 1, 1890.) 
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A  Village  in  Nyassaland. — "  Over  and  over  again  have  I  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  villages  occupied  by  the  Awanyakyusa. 
Landing  on  a  sandy  beach,  you  enter  a  grove  of  banana  trees  and 
walk  along  a  perfectly  level  plain  as  in  a  palm  section  of  a  botanical 
garden.  All  weeds,  grasses,  garbage,  and  things  unsightly  are  swept 
away  by  little  boys  who  spend  their  morning  sweeping,  while,  hidden 
away  among  the  trees,  are  the  circular  houses  of  the  natives.  Each 
house  is  built  of  bamboo,  with  clay  worked  by  the  women  into  little 
rounded  bricks.  The  roof  is  of  thatch,  which  greatly  overlaps  in 
mushroom  form,  while  the  door  is  so  large  that  a  man  can  walk  in 
upright.  The  door-posts  are  often  painted  with  designs  in  red, 
yellow,  and  other  colours,  and  altogether  there  is  an  air  of  comfort 
and  plenty.  These  are  the  houses  of  the  married  people.  Un- 
married men  live  in  long-shaped  houses  often  twenty  paces  in  length, 
called  dkhuaggd,  and  built  of  bamboos  intertwined  with  reeds. 
Their  cattle-houses  are  oblong,  and  equally  prettily  wrought.  Herd- 
boys  always  sleep  with  the  cattle  ;  they  on  the  one  side  and  the  cattle 
on  the  other.  Few  of  the  people  have  stools,  but  most  sit  upon 
mats  or  bamboo  leaves  cut  down  from  the  nearest  tree. 
Nor  is  their  character  of  cleanliness  visible  in  their  villages  confined 
to  the  outside.  All  their  cooking-pots  and  drinking-cups  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  sweet,  and  the  insides  of  their  houses  free 
from  dirt — -a  rare  quality  in  a  native  African."  (Rev.  D.  Kerr 
Cross,  in  SiOf/ish  Geographical  Magazine,  pp.  283-4,  June,  1890.) 


Tattooing  in  Tunis. — L  'Anthropologic  for  September-October, 
1890,  contains  an  important  article  by  Dr.  Bazin,  "Etude  sur  le 
Tatouage  dans  la  Regence  de  Tunis,"  illustrated  with  numerous 
diagrams  of  patterns  of  tattooing  employed  in  that  region. 

According  to  Dr.  Bazin,  the  practice  of  tattooing  is  very  wide- 
spread in  Tunisia,  but  chiefly  among  the  natives  of  .\rab  race,  who 
are  nomads,  workmen  in  the  towns,  and  laborers,  and  also  among 
the  fellahs.  The  Berbers,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  remained 
mountaineers,  the  merchants  of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  the 
rich  proprietors  are  little  or  not  at  all  tattooed.  In  regard  to  the 
last  class  this  observation  is  interesting,  as  it  proves  very  plainly 
that  tattooing  is  nothing  but  an  ornament,  since  the  members  of 
this  class  are  clothed  in  such  a  way  that  the  legs  and  arms  are  quite 
comi)leteIy  covered,  .so  that  it  would  be  useless  to  draw  figures  which 
would  be  invisible  or  almost  entirely  hidden. 
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ON    ZEMES    FROM    SANTO    DOMINGO. 

BY   J.    \V.\LTER    FEWKES. 

There  is  a  field  for  research  in  the  ethnology  and  archseology  of 
West  Indian  aborigines  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  but 
imperfectly  cultivated.  From  what  little  is  known,  however,  of  this 
subject  enough  can  be  gleaned  to  show  that  a  rich  harvest  awaits 
research,  and  that,  while  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
early  history  and  the  manner  and  customs  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighboring  continent, 
there  are  others  which  are  more  local  and  special. 

The  following  article  is  an  attempt  to  add  new  information  to 
what  has  already  been  published  in  regard  to  certain  images  called 
Zemi  (Cemis,  Anglice)^  by  the  aborigines.  The  notions  which  were 
entertained  as  to  the  meanings  and  uses  of  these  idols  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  writings  of  Charlevoix  and  others.  The  difficulties  which 
encompass  the  study  of  the  aboriginal  manners  and  customs  of  the 
West  Indians  are  somewhat  increased  by  the  introduction  into  the 
islands  at  an  early  period  of  an  African  race  in  the  stage  of  savagery. 
The  negroes  brought  from  Africa  a  primitive  worship  and  belief  no 
higher  in  development  than  those  of  the  natives  whom  they  super- 
seded. Practices  of  their  ceremonies,  more  or  less  modified,  became 
incorporated  with  those  of  the  Indians  and  complicated  the  problem 
with  which  we  now  have  to  deal.f 

*I  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  syllable,  followed  the  spelling  used  by 
Charlevoix  for  these  Antillean  idols.  The  form  "  Cemi "  is  used  by  several  well- 
known  authors.  My  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Zemes  relates  almost 
wholly  to  the  images  and  not  to  the  "  spirits  "  which  they  represent. 

t  Especially  true  of  historians  who  wrote  a  century  or  more  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  African  slaves,  although  not  so  applicable  to  Herrera,  who  speaks  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Caribs,  but  does  not  describe  the  images.  In  Hayti,  Santo  Domingo 
and  in  the  New  Mexican  pueblos  old  Indian  rites  are  wonderfully  mixed  with 
Christian  ceremonials.  Hence  we  have  on  one  and  the  same  day  mass  and  tablet 
dances — church  services  followed  by  dances  in  which  old-time  mythological  per- 
sonages appear.  In  Mexico  the  same  thing  occurs,  and  in  villages  not  far  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  the  former  focus  of  Aztec  culture,  dancss  are  still  celebrated 
among  christianized  natives  in  which  appear  personages  exactly  comparable  with 
certain  priesthoods  in  Zuiii  and  the  Moki  pueblos. 
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It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Bahama  Islands  fetishes  are  made  use 
of  at  the  present  day.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  other  West  In- 
dian Islands.  I  am  told,  for  instance,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  that 
in  the  Bahamas  fetishes  are  placed  at  the  entrances  of  the  fields  to 
protect  the  products  of  the  same,  and  that  the  superstitious  will  not 
steal  whatever  is  protected  in  that  way.  The  belief  in  the  power  of 
these  fetishes  may  either  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  old  Lucayan  su- 
perstitions or  introduced  negro  sorceries,  in  which  case  they  may 
have  no  connection  with  aboriginal  beliefs.  The  discrimination 
between  the  two  is  very  difficult  and  the  problem  a  most  complicated 
one  to  solve. 

There  are,  however,  certain  forms  of  idols,  known  as  Zemes, 
which  there  is  no  doubt  once  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  races. 
Some  of  these,  which  are  supposed  to  be  ancient,  are  considered  in 
the  following  pages. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Latimer  Collection,"  published  in  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1876,  Prof.  O.  T. 
Mason  describes  and  figures  a  series  of  "stone  implements"  from 
Porto  Rico,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  "mammiform  stones." 
The  form  of  one  of  these,  which  he  figures  (Fig.  42),  is  said  to  be 
unique. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  of  Cambridge,  I  have 
obtained  a  second  specimen  closely  similar  to  the  unique  form  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Mason.  In  details  of  the  carving  my  specimen 
varies  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  drawing  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Mason,  as  I  try  to  show  in  what  follows. 

The  rarity  of  this  form  of  Zeme  has  encouraged  me  to  prepare 
the  accompanying  description  : 

The  curious  object  is  made  from  a  hard  basaltic  rock,  smoothly 
polished,  except  on  the  rounded  flat  under  surface  and  in  the  de- 
pressions of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  but 
in  places  somewhat  roughened.  Indications  of  ornamental  scratch- 
ings  are  present  at  many  points.  In  the  rough  places  indicating  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  mouth,  the  depressions  were  apparently  formed  by 
pecking  with  a  pointed  instrument,  but  the  other  surface  appears  to 
be  polished  partly  by  frequent  handling.  The  most  marked  differ- 
ences between  my  specimen  and  Professor  Mason's  are  in  the  nose, 
the  ring-like  cutting  above  the  eyebrows,  the  form  of  the  ear,  and 
the  elevated  collar  back  of  the  same  organs.  The  relative  distance 
of  the  ears  from  the  eyes  and  tiie  outline  of  the  eyes  are  also  different 
in  the  two  specimens. 
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Fn;.  i.  —  Stciiie  Zenie  wiih  human  he 


Fig.  2. — Stone  Zeme  witli  orn.imenli;d  licul-lj^nd 
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The  prominent  lips  show  fine  technique.  The  orifice  of  the  mouth 
is  broad,  as  if  the  tips  of  the  lips  were  open.  The  nose  is  well 
formed,  pointed,  with  curved  lines  or  incisions  on  one  side  indicat- 
ing the  lobes.  At  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  extending  between  the 
eyes,  there  is  a  straight  shallow  groove,-which  appears  to  be  worn  as 
if  by  filing.  The  eyes  are  bounded  by  a  rim,  the  thin  edges  of 
which  are  slightly  raised,  while  the  surface  of  the  depression  is  con- 
cave. 

The  mamma*  above  the  face  is  rounded  and  pointed,  smooth, 
and  inclined  slightly  forward.  It  is  girt  at  its  base  by  two  parallel 
grooves  or  shallow  scratches,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
region  occupying  the  position  of  the  temples  is  ornamented  by  a 
triangular  figure,  formed  by  double  incised  lines  on  the  side  above 
the  ear,  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  two  grooves  above  men- 
tioned, and  a  curved  line  on  the  side  towards  the  eye.  The  two 
latter  markings  almost  meet  above  the  middle  of  the  concave  depres- 
sion of  the  eye.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Zeme  this  ornamenta- 
tion is  less  plainly  indicated  than  on  the  right.  There  is  a  slightly 
curved  depression  at  the  base  of  the  forehead,  extending  in  a  cres- 
centic  form  from  one  eye  to  the  other.  The  ear  has  the  form  of  a 
figure  6  and  lies  relatively  nearer  the  eye  than  is  represented  in 
Mason's  cut. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  we  have  something  com- 
parable to  the  lower  half  of  the  "  ears"  of  the  specimen  which  I 
have  described  represented  on  "  masks  "  found  in  the  Latimer  col- 
lection. These  are  well  shown  in  Fig.  48  in  Professor  Mason's 
paper,  and  asomewhat  similar  but  more  conventionalized  appendage 
of  the  same  nature  is  found  in  another  specimen  (Fig.  58)  of  the 
same  paper. 

Behind  the  ear  a  rounded  collarf  or  elevated  ridge  girts  the  base 
of  the  rounded  mamma.  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  near  the 
lower  half  of  the  left  ear  this  ridge  is  slightly  broken  or  notched,  but 
the  remainder  of  it  is  well  formed  and  in  good  proportions.  The 
lower  or  so-called  flat  surface  of  the  whole  specimen   is  slightly 

*  Following  Professor  Mason's  use  of  this  term,  I  have  designated  the  three 
projections  mammje,  l)ut  in  the  case  of  two  of  these  it  is  even  less  applicable  than 
in  that  to  which  he  applied  it. 

t  What  I  take  to  be  the  same  collar  of  which  this  is  conventionalized  appears 
in  Fig.  2,  in  Fig.  3  as  a  raised  ferrule  above  the  flared  base,  and  in  Fig.  5. 
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rounded,  very  roughly  cut,  and  slightly  concave.  The  two  projec- 
tions, one  forming  the  chin  and  the  other  the  neck  behind  the  col- 
lar, are  pointed,  smooth,  and  rounded  above,  with  flat  surface  below. 
As  the  specimen  rests  upon  them  with  the  head  uppermost  the  part 
of  the  flat  base  which  is  situated  under  the  apical  mamma  is  elevated 
from  the  table  about  a  half  inch.  The  tip  of  the  chin  is  slightly 
chipped.  Nostrils  are  not  indicated,  and  the  teeth  are  not  repre- 
sented. 

I  have  not  found  the  6-like  structure,  which  I  have  called  the  ear, 
so  well  brought  out  in  the  figures  of  mammilated  stones  by  Professor 
Mason  as  in  my  specimen.  One  is  at  first  tempted  to  look  upon 
the  circular  lower  portions  of  this  part  with  its  depression  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  ear  ornaments  such  as  one  finds  in  the  figures  carved 
on  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  or  in  the  various  Maya  codices.*  A  more 
natural  conclusion,  however,  would  be  that  it  is  a  rude  carving  rep- 
resenting the  lower  part  of  the  ear  without  ornament. 

As  to  the  use  of  these  mammiform  and  similar  mask-like  stones 
Professor  Mason  suggests  at  least  three  possibilities :  f — that  they  were 
grinding  stones,  ensigns,  or  striking  stones.  If  we  accept  the  last 
two  suggestions  we  may  suppose  the  image  to  have  been  lashed  to 
handles.  None  of  these  suggestions,  however,  are  wholly  satisfac- 
tory as  an  explanation  of  their  use,  and  when  tested  by  my  specimen 
all  seem  extremely  doubtful. 

The  carved  image  is  not  the  least  elaborately  and  carefully 
worked  out  of  all  the  mammiform  stones.  Professor  Mason  says: 
"Their  elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  execution  in  conformity 
with  an  ideal  characterize  these  as  the  highest  type  of  sculpture  with 
stone  implements  in  the  world." 

The  mammiform  stones  described  by  Professor  Mason  are  all  from 
Porto  Rico.  The  specimen  which  I  have  described  was  said  to  have 
been  collected  near  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name;  but  as  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  definitely  the  locality 

*  With  this  thought  in  mind  notice  the  form  of  the  ear  in  Fig.  5  ;  also  observe 
the  Aztec  profile.  See  also  Rosny's  photographs  of  bas-reliefs  from  Copan.  Mem. 
de  la  Soc.  d'Ethnologie,  No.  3,  1882. 

*This  pjoduct  of  Carib  skill  so  closely  resembles  those  figured  by  Charlevoix 
and  Antonio  del  Monte  y  Tejada,  and  called  by  tliem  Zemes  that,  as  far  as  this 
im.age  goes,  one  may  very  properly  regard  them  the  same.  I  have  therefore  ac- 
cepted their  identification.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  some  of  the 
others  are  more  doubtful. 
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where  it  was  found,  and  as  communication  between  the  two  islands 
is  easy,  it  may  have  been  brought  to  Santo  Domingo  from  Porto 
Rico. 

The  resemblance  of  the  carved  stone  to  a  human  head  is  too  close 
to  be  denied.  If  we  compare  it  with  others  found  in  the  Latimer 
collection  we  can  easily  suppose  that  it  is  the  conventionalized  imi- 
tation of  a  human  being  lying  on  his  stomach  with  a  weight  on  the 
back.  "  The  whole  appearance  of  these  stones,"  says  Professor 
Mason,  "  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  student  of  the  legend  of  Typhceus 
killed  by  Jupiter  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  buried  beneath 
Mount  .-Etna." 

The  beauty  and  finish  of  this  carved  stone  shows  that  it  was  of 
considerable  value  to  the  owners.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  such 
a  well-finished  object  was  not  something  more  than  a  stone  for  grind- 
ing meal  or  paint,  or  even  a  war  implement.  Possibly  it  is  a  fetish 
not  unlike  similar  sacred  stones  well  known  among  the  Central 
American  Indians.* 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  what  I  consider  a  Passamaquoddy  fetish 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  Wallace  Brown,  of  Calais,  Maine.  Stone 
fetishes  were  very  common  among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  I  have  a 
small  collection  of  these  from  a  Zuiii  pueblo  which  were  used  as 
"  hunting  stones."  Something  similar  to  the  Zemes  exists  in  the 
fetish  of  A-hai-u-ta,  a  mythical  war-god  of  the  Zufiis. 

References  to  idols  or  Zemes  made  of  stone,  wood,  or  clay  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  described  the  religions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.  These  Zemes  have  been 
found  in  caves,  shrines,  in  shell  heaps,  and  in  the  habitations  of  the 
natives.  Some  of  these  idols  were  appealed  to  for  success  in  the 
hunt,  others  for  propitious  childbirth,  and  still  others  for  rain  and 
abundant  harvests.f 

*  Stone  fetishes  were  used  by  many  tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  On  a 
visit  to  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe  last  year  I  was  shown  a  curiously  shaped  stone 
which  recalls  in  its  shape  the  well-known  "hunting  stones  "  of  less  civilized 
tribes.  I  am  told  that  the  Passamaquoddies  formerly  carried  these  stones  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  evidently  with  the  same  intent  as  the  western  tribes. 

t  The  son  of  Columbus,  who  quotes  from  the  great  admiral  (Pinkerton,  Voyages 
and  Travels,  etc.,  p.  79),  says:  "  Most  of  the  caciques  have  three  great  stones 
also,  to  which  they  and  their  people  show  great  devotion.  The  one  they  say 
helps  the  corn  and  all  sorts  of  grain;  the  second  makes  women  be  delivered 
without  pain,  and  the  third  procures  rain  or  fair  weather,  according  as  they  stand 
in  need  of  either.     I  sent   your   highness   three   of  these  stones  by  Antony  dc 
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It  seems  probable  also,  judging  from  early  accounts  of  those  whose 
information  possibly  came  from  the  aborigines,  that  they  were  in 
some  instances  images  of  the  animal  which  gave  a  name  to  the  clan 
to  which  their  possessor  belonged.  'In  one  account  I  find  a  state- 
ment that  the  cacique  is  adorned  with  a  figure  of  his  Zeme  painted 
on  the  body.  In  certain  ceremonials  among  the  aborigines  of 
America  the  totem  is  painted  on  the  body. 

Two  Zemes,  identical  in  most  particulars  with  the  stone  images 
which  have  been  described,  are  figured  by  Charlevoix  (Histoire  de 
I'isle  Espagnole  ou  S.  Dominique,  T.  I.,  p.  80,  1733),  by  whom 
they  are  likewise  called  Mabouya.  The  same  author  also  figures 
a  Zeme  from  an  Indian  sepulture,  which  would  indicate  that  they 
are  sometimes  buried  with  the  dead.  The  rude  figures  of  the  Zemes 
given  by  this  author  strikingly  recall  some  of  those  in  the  Latimer 
collection.  Figures  of  similar  Zemes  are  given  by  a  later  writer, 
Antonio  del  Monte  y  Tejada,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Historia  de 
Santo  Domingo.  The  last-mentioned  author  repeats  many  facts  in 
regard  to  their  use  and  character  given  by  Charlevoix,  and  adds 
interesting  data  shedding  liglit  on  the  inner  conception  of  the 
Caribs  as  to  their  notions  of  the  Zemes  and  the  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held. 

It  would  seem  from  Charlevoix's  account  that  the  Zemes  were  very 
common  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Santo  Domingo,  as  he 
speaks  of  numbers  of  them  being  found  in  shell  heaps  and  on  the 
sites  of  old  encampments;  moreover,  they  were  found  in  houses, 
where  they  served  as  a  penates.  The  term  Zeme  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
eral one.  referring  to  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  animals  used  as 
fetishes.  We  also  learn  that  certain  of  these  Zemes  had  prophetic 
powers,  and  by  a  skillful  arrangement  a  concealed  person  was  able 
to  utter  responses  through  the  medium  of  the  Zeme. 

Judging  from  the  many  references  to  the  Zemes  which  can  be 
found,  one  would  not  go  far  astray  in  considering  similarly  formed 
figures  to  those*  of  the  Latimer  collection  as  idols.  To  that  con- 
clusion also  the  locality  where  the  image  was  said  to  have  been  found 
points.     I  was  told  that  the  specimen  which  I  have  described  was 

Torres  and  have  three  more  to  carry  along  with  me."     The  short  account  of  the 
religions  of  the  natives  by  Columbus  quoted  by  his  son   is  of  great  value  in  a 
study  of  usages  connected  with  the  Zemes. 
*  i.  c, ,  the  mammiform  figures. 
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taken  from  a  cave,  which  accords  with  certain  statements  in  Char- 
levoix in  relation  to  the  shrines  of  the  Zemes. 

In  addition  to  the  carved  stone  which  I  have  described,  ray  atten- 
tion has  been  called  by  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boston,  to  fig- 
ures of  similar  objects  from  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  Some  of 
these  are  so  exceptional  in  form  that  they  merit  description,  but 
as  I  have  not  seen  the  specimens  I  have  used  in  descriptions  of 
these  drawings  made  by  Mr.  A.  Rodriguez  of  Santo  Domingo  City. 
The  cuts  which  are  given  (Figs.  2-7)  are  accurate  reproductions  of 
his  drawings.  The  shape  of  three  Zemes,  (Figs.  3,  4,  5)  made  of 
stone,  is  suggestive  of  pestles  or  mawls.  One  of  these  has  the  form 
of  an  animal's  head  and  a  body  resembling  that  of  a  bird.  The 
handle  of  another  has  two  heads,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less 
human  in  general  appearance.  One  of  these  (Fig.  2)  has  the  collar 
behind  the  mamma,  as  in  my  Fig.  i,and  a  somewhat  diminutive 
head,  upon  the  sides  of  which  are  well  developed  ears.  The  band 
about  tlie  forehead  above  the  face  appears  in  Zemes  of  widely  differ- 
ent shape  and  in  those  made  of  very  different  materials.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  this  style  of  head  ornamentation  is  so  constant. 
Similar  head-bands  may  be  seen  in  several  specimens,  characteris- 
tically ornamented  head-bands,  to  which  I  have  referred.* 

I  have  given  also  a  figure  of  a  wooden  idol,  which  shows  many 
characteristics  of  the  stone  Zemes  and  recalls  several  references 
which  I  have  found  in  early  histories  of  the  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. One  of  the  most  marked  common  features  is  the  ornamental 
head-band.  It  is  known  that  the  Caribs  had  Zemes  made  of  wood. 
Charlevoix  speaks  of  them,  and  the  same  are  mentioned  by  several 
early  writers  on  the  Caribs.  Friar  Roman  Pane,  for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  religions  of  the  Antilles,  says  certain  trees  were  be- 
lieved to  send  for  sorcerers,  to  whom  they  gave  orders  how  to  shape 
their  trunks  into  idols,  and  these  "Cemi,"  being  then  installed  in 
temple-huts,  received  and  inspired  their  priests  with  oracles.  (See 
Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  p.  216.) 

Some  of  the  Indians,  says  another  writer,  make  Zemes  of  wood, 
as  admonished  by  men  in  the  woods.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
two  images  of  wood  carved  in  imitation  of  serpents, f  which  are 

*  Compare  with  this  the  head-band  of  Mason's  Fig.  45,  op.  cil.  ;  also  Rosny, 
Doc.  Ecrits  de  la  Antiq.,  Amb.,  p.  73. 

f  "At  the  entrance  of  one  of  their  houses  they  saw  two  images  of  woode  liUe 
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Stated  to  have  been  seen  at  the  entrance  to  a  dwelling  in  Guada- 
loupe,  were  images  of  Zemes,  although  it  is  said  that  they  were  not 
idols,  but  simply  decorations. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  certain  Carib  chief  ("king")  had  in  his 
dwelling  a  Zeme  made  of  wood  which  had  the  shape  of  a  four-footed 
beast.  In  Hakluyt's  "  Historie  of  the  West  Indies,"  p.  53,  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Zemes  disappeared  at  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards. 

A  curious  image,  of  which  a  drawing  occurs  in  the  collection  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Captain  Appleton,  differs  so  widely  from  the  Zemes 
as  to  lead  me  to  doubt  its  relationship  to  them.*  Still  it  has  many 
characteristics  which  recall  the  most  primitive  of  the  Zemes. 

In  this  specimen  (Fig.  7)  there  is  a  close  similarity  to  the  wooden 
Zeme  in  the  form  of  the  patterns  on  the  hands  and  the  fingers.  The 
textile  fabrics  about  the  knees  and  shoulders  are  highly  characteristic 
if  not  unique. 

Somewhat  interesting,  as  related  to  the  bands  about  the  knees 
and  shoulders  in  this  object,  is  the  statement  in  Hakluyt  that  "  their 
vergins  also  are  present"  (in  certain  drunken  debauches),  "who 
wrappe  the  partes  of  the  (falfes  of  their  legges  and  thyghes  next  the 
knee  with  bottoms  of  )'arne  and  binde  them  harde  to  the  end,  that 
their  calfes  and  thighes  may  swell  bigger." 

The  position  of  the  head-band  is  occupied  by  two  raised  elongated 
elevations,  one  of  which  is  continued  into  a  scroll  to  form  the  ear. 
The  form  of  the  ear  itself  strikingly  recalls  that  of  the  stone  Zemes, 
but  is  somewhat  different. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  various  historical  accounts  of  the  Zemes, 
that  they  had  in  the  Carib  mind  somewhat  the  same  significance  as 
the  fetishes  in  the  conceptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
of  America.  The  same  word  is  used  for  both  images  and  "spirits." 
They  alike  had  powers  of  good  or  evil,  and  Boitii  or  sorcerers  held 
conversations  with  both,  being  aided  in  various  ways  by  these  idols 
in  imparting  assistance  to  others.  The  spirits  and  the  image 
seemed  to  be  associated.     "The  spirit,"  says  Tylor,  "could  be 

unto  serpents."  [The  Historie  of  the  West  Indies,  Hakluyt,  leaf  12,  2d  page, 
First  Decade  (I,ok,  English  translation)]. 

The  same  author  (Fourth  Decade,  p.  165)  says  that  Captain  Valinia  and  his 
cnmpanions  7vcre  sacrificid  to  the  Zemes. 

*  Compare  with  the  two  raised  lines  on  the  forehead  the  ornamentation  of  the 
forehead  of  the  second  figure  (from  Copan,  Rosny  teste)  in  Winsor's  "  Narrative 
and  Critical  History,"  vol.  I,  p.   195. 
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conveyed  with  the  image;  both  were  called  "cemi,"  and  in  the  local 
accounts  of  sacrifices,  oracles,  and  miracles  the  deity  and  the  idol 
are  mixed  together  in  a  way  which  at  least  shows  the  extreme  close- 
ness of  their  connection  in  the  native  mind.  To  this  item  also,  if 
\^'e  trust  the  writings  of  contemporaries  of  Columbus,  may  be  added 
the  belief  that  all  the  people  are  descended  from  Zemes.  "Nemo 
excorocoiti  siirpe  ottos  esse  duhitalmt,"  says  one  of  these  authors."  * 

This  fact  is  interesting,  as  it  points  towards  a  similar  idea  of  clan 
origin  which  is  found  in  many  rude  nations.  The  fact  is  particu- 
larly instructive,  as  it  may  afford  data  in  determination  of  the 
number  and  names  of  the  Carib  clans. 

The  heads  of  these  Zemes,  according  to  the  Spanish  writers,  were 
sprinkled  with  powder,  evidently  in  a  ceremonial  manner.  There 
can  be  recognized  in  this  observance  something  similar  to  a  practice 
of  the  Aztecs,  who  sprinkled  meal  on  the  horses  of  the  conquerors, 
and  of  the  Zunians  and  Mokis  of  the  Southwest,  who  use  the  same 
in  many  ceremonials.  It  is  most  interesting  to  learn  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  good  observer,  they  gave  the  name  of  their  grandfathers  to 
these  images.  One  is  tempted  to  regard  this  fact  as  another  indica- 
tion of  the  belief  of  the  Caribs  of  their  clan  descent.  This  attitude 
towards  fetishes  is  not  peculiar  to  the  American  races,  but  is  a 
marked  feature  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  many  widely  separated 
peoples. 

Last  of  all,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is  the  question  whether 
the  Zemes  were  products  of  Caribs  or  other  American  races.  I  have 
throughout  this  article  considered  them  as  the  productions  of  the 
Caribs,  but  am  not  sure  that  another  people  may  not  have  had  a  hand 
in  their  manufacture.  That  they  belonged  to  an  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can race  seems  evident,  and  I  believe  that  race  was  the  Carib,  but 
demonstration  of  the  fact  is  beyond  my  present  powers. 

*In  this  connection  the  variety  of  animals  represented  by  the  Zemes  may  have 
an  important  bearing.  The  "  corocotti  "  are  thought  to  be  kinds  of  Zemes,  but 
the  latter  term  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  indefinite. 
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The  Kurds  and  Yezidees. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Societe  Royale  Beige  de  Geographie  (v.  14,  No.  2),  there  ap- 
pears a  long  account  of  these  two  peculiar  races,  b_v  Prof.  E.  de 
Kovalevsky,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  article  is  based  on  the  work  of  Prof.  Egiasaroff  and  Dr. 
Eliseeff,  and  on  Prof.  Kovalevsky's  personal  observations  made 
during  the  scientific  expedition  for  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Ararat. 

According  to  Prof.  Kovalevsky  we  have  previously  had  but 
unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  Yezidees  or  "Devil-worshippers"  as 
they  are  usually  called.  These  people  are  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  their  religion,  in  which  we  see  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  remnants  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  Their  chief  object  of  adoration  is  the  fallen  angel, 
called  the  "King  of  the  Peacock,"  who  was  cursed  and  cast  out 
of  heaven  by  the  Creator,  because  he  brought  darkness  and  evil 
into  being  as  a  necessary  contrast  to  unmixed  good  of  the  world  as 
originally  created. 

The  article  is  full  of  interest  and  will  well  repay  reading. 


The  "  Moors"  of  Ceylon. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (v.  10,  No.  36) 
is  a  long  article  by  the  Hon.  P.  Ramanathan  on  the  ethnology  of 
the  "  Moors  "  of  Ceylon.  From  their  language,  their  history,  their 
customs,  and  their  physical  features,  he  concludes  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  ethnologically  Tamils.  Their  religion  is  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

The  article  is  preceded  by  another  very  interesting  one  by  Aham- 
adu  Bawa,  on  the  marriage  customs  of  these  "  Moors." 


A  RECENT  number  of  the  "  Mittheilungen"  of  the  Geographical 
Society  at  Jena,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  a  journey  into 
the  little-known  country  back  of  the  German  protectorate  of  Togo - 
land.  It  was  written  in  the  Ashantee  language  by  Peter  Hall,  a 
native  Christian,  and  translated  into  German. 

It  contains  many  curious  observations  on  the  customs  of  the 
natives  of  this  region.  (Mittheilungen  de  geographischen  Ge- 
sellschaft  zu  Jena,  v.  8,  p.  106,  1S90.) 
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NOTES    ON    SOME    OF    THE     LAWS,    CUSTOMS,    AND 
SUPERSTITIONS  OF  KOREA. 

BY    W.     WOODVILLE    ROCKHILL. 

Although  for  the  last  seven  years  the  United  States  have  been  in 
diplomatic  relations  with  Korea,  and  a  little  American  colony  has 
taken  root  in  the  country,  some  of  whose  members  have  visited 
remote  sections  of  the  kingdom,  the  political  and  social  organiza- 
tions of  this  interesting  land,  its  customs  and  traditions,  are  less 
known  to  us  than  those  of  many  a  tribe  of  savages  of  Central  Africa 
of  whose  very  existence  the  outer  world  was  ignorant  three  years  ago. 

Korea,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  has  repelled  foreign  research. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  best  position  to  inquire  into  its  history, 
institutions  a'nd  ethnology  have  either  kept  their  discoveries  to 
themselves  or  else  have  abandoned  in  disgust  researches  which  were 
so  surrounded  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  created  generally  by  the  in- 
dolent, apathetic  natives,  who  cannot  understand  our  restless 
curiosity  and  waste  of  energy  in  apparent  idle  inquiry.  This  must 
be  my  apology  for  offering  these  discursory  notes,  jotted  down  from 
day  to  day  during  a  four  months'  residence  at  Soul  as  United  States 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  1886-87,  as  they  were  told  me  by  natives  or 
Chinese  friends,  or  as  I  stumbled  across  them  in  reading  Korean  and 
Chinese  books. 

In  1871  the  King  of  Korea,  writing  to  his  sovereign,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  says  of  his  country  :  "Its  educated  men  observe  and  prac- 
tice the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of  Wen  Wang  ;  its  common 
people  cultivate  pulse  and  millet  and  get  their  wealth  in  silk  and 
hemp,  and  thus  studying  frugality,  in  its  poverty  the  country  pre- 
serves its  supplies  and  its  government  reposes  in  safety  on  its  own 
basis." 

Confucianism  has  effectively  permeated  the  country  politically 
and  socially,  and  Chinese  modes  of  thought,  Chinese  literature  and 
culture,  have  made  Korea  what  it  is.  But  it  is  not  China  of  the 
ruling  Ch'ing  dynasty,  but  that  of  the  T'ang  and  Ming,  which  has 
been  Korea's  model.  The  Chinese  of  a  thousand  years  ago  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  present  sinico-korean  style  of  literature,  the 
23 
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Chinese  institutions  of  the  Ming  dynasty  those  on  which  the  Insti- 
tutes of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Chosoii  are  framed. 

Passing  over  the  subject  of  the  political  organization  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  tolerably  well  known  from  previously  published  works, 
a  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  subject  of  the  revenue  of  the  state, 
and  these  I  take  from  the  Institutes.  As  in  China,  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  is  a  land  tax  paid  in  produce  and  fixed  annually 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  crops,  fields  situated  along  the  sea- 
coast  or  rivers  and  subject  to  flooding  paying  about  half  the  amount 
levied  on  highland  culture.  The  grain  (mostly  rice)  thus  collected 
in  governmental  granaries  in  the  different  provincial  capitals  and  at 
Soul  is  used  in  the  payment  of  salaries  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
provinces,  moreover,  pay  into  the  treasury  a  fixed  tribute  of  horses, 
rice,  hempen  cloth,  paper,  ginseng,  dried  fish,  etc.,  or  their  value 
in  copper  cash.  These  products,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  such  as 
paper,  are  also  used  in  lieu  of  money,  which  is  very  scarce,  in  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  one  piece  of  common  hemp  cloth  being  exchange- 
able for  20  sheets  of  paper,  one  quart  of  rice  for  one  sheet. 

All  mechanics,  artisans,  and  peddlers  are  ta.xed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  business,  at  a  certain  number  of  sheets  of  paper  or 
pieces  of  hemp  cloth.  All  junks  and  fishing  boats  have  to  pay  a  tax, 
the  latter  kind  from  loo  to  200  fish,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
craft. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  nowhere  are  payments  in  silver  or  any  other 
metal,  save  occasionally  copper  cash,  mentioned  in  the  Korean  In- 
stitutes, and  even  then  these  latter  are  not  a  standard  unit  of  value, 
but  rather  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  sale  of  ginseng  is  a  royal  monopoly;  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  regulations  for  preventing  the  illicit  purchase  of  this  root  or  its 
sale  by  the  farmers  who  grow  it,  except  at  authorized  places  in  the 
province  of  Kuan-ting.  From  the  sale  of  ginseng  the  king  derives 
an  annual  revenue  roughly  estimated  at  ^250,000. 

Among  the  most  curious  taxes  levied  on  trades  people  is  one  on 
sorceresses  {inut'ang)  arriving  at  the  capital,  where  they  had  to  pay  to 
the  Board  of  revenue  a  certain  number  of  logs  or  sticks  of  wood ;  for 
what  purpose  is  not  said,  but  certainly  not  to  burn  them  with  later 
on,  for  they  are  an  influential  class  of  the  comuiunity.  This  tax  is 
no  longer  levied. 

In  Korea,  as  in  China,  banks  and  money-changers  are  numerous, 
but  the  government  exercises  no  control  over  their  business,  in  so 
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far  as  private  depositors  and  the  issue  of  notes  are  concerned.  In 
Korea,  however,  no  money-changer  can  open  a  shop  in  the  capital 
without  the  permission  of  the  Treasury  department,  and  in  case  he 
makes  use  of  debased  coin  his  shop  is  closed. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  Korean  laws  and  modes  of  procedure, 
we  find  that  some  of  their  provisions  show  an  enlightened  spirit  not 
always  present  among  nations  that  lay  claim  to  a  much  higher 
civilization.  Thus,  in  cases  of  murder,  the  punishment  being  death, 
the  testimony  of  persons  under  16  years  of  age  cannot  be  introduced 
as  evidence.  An  insane  person  or  deaf  mute  is  not  punished  with 
death  for  murder,  but  only  exiled  to  a  remote  locality.  Written 
evidence  is  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  debts. 

Appeals  from  the  provincial  judges  to  the  Board  of  punishments 
and  from  it  to  the  sovereign  are  allowed.  In  petitioning  the  king 
two  methods  are  employed :  In  one  the  petitioner,  bea,ring  his 
prayer,  written  on  a  large  roll  of  the  finest  paper  and  bound  round 
with  red  strips,  goes  to  the  palace  gate,  spreads  his  mat,  and  there 
takes  his  seat,  the  petition  resting  upright  against  the  wall.  In  this 
position  he  remains  until  some  one  is  sent  out  from  the  palace  to 
take  his  petition  and  present  it  to  the  king.  Another  mode  of  peti- 
tioning is  for  a  person  to  take  an  empty  brass  rice  bowl  and  strike 
it  as  the  king  passes  along  in  one  of  his  progresses.  Should  the  king 
choose  to  receive  the  petition  the  procession  stops  and  it  is  presented 
to  him  then  and  there. 

With  the  first  mode  of  petitioning  we  may  possibly  compare  the 
Hindu  institution  (now  prohibited)  of  "  sitting  lihariia,"  consisting 
in  staying  at  one's  debtor's  door  and  fasting  till  he  pays,  and  the 
Irish  method  of  "  fasting  upon  a  person,"  recognized  by  the  old 
Brehon  laws  as  a  legal  method.  With  the  second  mode  of  petition- 
ing I  can  only  compare  the  Chinese  mode  of  "  clamoring  for  jus- 
tice "  (Jian-yuan). 

Crime  is  punished  in  Korea  by  decapitation,  bastinado  (sub- 
divided into  heavy  and  light),  and  banishment;  but,  as  inmost 
Asiatic  countries,  a  money  commutation  is  allowed  in  all  save  capital 
cases.  Thus  we  find  that  two  pieces  of  hemp  cloth  or  seven  ounces 
of  silver  is  the  fine  instead  of  one  hundred  blows  or  one  year's 
banishment,  10  pieces  of  hemp  cloth  or  thirty-five  ounces  of  silver 
in  lieu  of  one  year's  exile  to  the  remotest  frontiers  of  the  realm,  and 
so  on. 
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Neither  party  in  a  suit  can  be  represented  or  assisted  by  an  attor- 
ney, nor  is  any  one  allowed  to  defend  a  person  accused  of  a  crime. 
Such  an  offense  is  punishable  with  a  hundred  blows  and  banishment 
to  the  frontier. 

The  limit  of  time  within  which  a  civil  suit  can  be  brought  against 
a  person  is  fixed  at  60  years  in  case  serious  interests  arc  involved, 
and  at  30  for  cases  of  small  importance. 

Korean  society  being  organized  according  to  Confucian  ideas,  we 
find  the  rights  of  parents  over  children,  of  elder  over  younger 
brothers,  etc.,  as  firmly  established  in  this  country  as  in  China,  and 
punishments  graduated  accordingly.  Thus  a  parent  killing  his  child, 
or  an  elder  his  younger  brother,  does  not  commit  a  capital  offense, 
but  is  punished  with  a  beating  and  exile.  But  if  a  son  kills  a  father 
or  an  elder  brother,  or  even  a  man  his  wife's  parents,  he  is  beheaded 
at  once. 

In  Korea,  as  in  China,  we  find  that  magistrates  or  other  local 
ofificers  hold  an  inquest  on  all  persons  deceased,  and  that  certificates 
of  decease  are  given  by  them  to  the  family. 

Slavery,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  existed  in  Korea,  as  in  China, 
from  the  remote  periods  of  its  history.  Criminals  and  female  chil- 
dren sold  by  their  parents  form  at  present  the  bulk  of  this  class. 
Cases  occur  where  husbands  sell  their  wives  to  acquit  a  debt,  but 
the  law  forbids  this  practice,  as  it  does  also  that  of  selling  one's 
fields  for  a  like  purpose.  A  man  marrying  a  slave  owns  the  children 
she  bears  him,  but  the  males  become  free  on  reaching  their  majority. 
The  rights  of  owners  over  their  slaves  are  limited  by  law.  Thus 
one  may  not  be  put  to  death  by  his  owner  before  the  latter  has  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  Board  of  punishments  if  he  resides 
within  Soul,  or  of  the  high  provincial  autliorities  if  living  elsewhere. 
Slaves,  moreover,  enjoy  certain  civil  rights.  Thus  one  slave  may 
bring  an  action  against  another  to  obtain  damages  or  recover  debts. 

Turning  now  to  another  subject,  the  action  of  the  government  in 
'  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  in  promoting  its  wealth, 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  its  endeavors  to  develop  the  silk  production, 
rewards  being  given  to  such  localities  as  plant  mulberry  trees.  The 
planting  of  lacquer  and  fruit  trees  is  also  sedulously  fostered,  and 
the  provisions  made  for  encouraging  the  plantation  of  forest  trees 
are  worthy  of  our  emulation.  In  the  early  spring  and  late  autumn 
of  each  year  men  are  sent  to  the  mountains  to  plant  pine  and  other 
varieties  of  trees,  and  the  localities  which  omit  having  this  done 
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incur  a  severe  penalty.  Pine  nurseries,  situated  along  the  coast, 
provide  the  necessary  saplings,  and  monthly  inspections  are  made 
to  see  that  none  of  the  timber  is  cut. 

The  Board  of  works,  among  its  functions,  has  to  see  that  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  country  do  not  fall  off  in  importance,  and  that 
the  workmen  in  each  branch  and  the  laborers  in  the  fields  are  kept 
at  certain  fixed  numbers,  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  the 
noble  and  middle  classes,  being  divided  up  among  the  different  avo- 
cations recognized  in  the  country,  the  members  of  each  family  work- 
ing, from  father  to  son,  at  a  certain  trade,  from  which  they  may  not 
depart,  such  as  artisan,  trader,  farmer,  fisherman,  etc. 

Besides  the  taxes  and  imports  referred  to  previously,  the  people 
owe  the  government  a  personal  service  or  corvee,  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  six  days  a  year  for  every  eight  acres  owned  or,  rather,  under 
cultivation.  A  person  may,  however,  work  in  an)'  one  year  for  a 
longer  period  and  have  himself  credited  with  the  number  of  days  in 
excess  for  the  following  years.  All  persons  belonging  to  the  com- 
mon herd  are  con'iable  until  the  age  of  sixty. 

Tiie  dress  of  the  Korean  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  a  description  of 
it  is  hardly  necessary.  .\  long  full  gown,  usually  white,  thick 
wadded  socks,  a  light  bamboo  woven  hat,  and  a  fillet  tightly  bound 
around  the  head  are  its  distinctive  features.  The  origin  of  this 
dress  is  less  well  known,  and  though  the  stories  told  me  concerning 
it  may  not  be  absolutely  true,  they  are  universally  accepted  by  the 
people. 

Koreans  of  all  ages  have  been  fond  of  drinking  to  excess,  and 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  are  quarrelsome  in  the  extreme. 
When  the  present  dynasty  was  young,  some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  one  of  the  sovereigns  devised  the  following  plan  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  continual  fighting  and  drunken  brawls  which  disgraced 
the  country  :  He  decreed  that  all  his  male  subjects  should  wear  light 
earthenware  hats  with  very  broad  brims,  in  shape  like  those  of  the 
present  day.  To  protect  the  head  from  chafing  against  the  hard 
surface  of  this  head-gear -a  light  padded  cap  was  worn  underneath 
it.  Korean  rooms  are  small,  not  over  eight  feet  square,  and  as  the 
hat  was  to  be  always  worn,  except  when  lying  down,  not  more  than 
four  persons  could  sit  in  one  apartment  at  the  same  time.  If  any 
one  was  found  with  a  broken  hat,  the  accident  was  attributed  to  the 
wearer  having  been  engaged  in  a  fight  and  he  was  beaten.  This 
drastic  measure  soon  had  a  salutary  effect,  but  the  style  of  head-dress 
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had  become  popular,  and  though  the  material  of  the  hat  and  the 
cap  have  been  changed  and  are  made  exceedingly  light,  the  shape 
has  remained  in  vogue  ever  since.  The  gowns  which  the  women 
wear  over  their  heads  have,  it  is  said,  their  origin  in  their  desire  to 
be  ready  at  any  moment  to  turn  them  into  clothes  for  soldiers.  To 
a  like  end  the  quilts  used  in  houses  are  all  red  and  green,  red  being 
used  for  the  sleeves  of  soldiers'  gowns,  so  that  when  they  wipe  their 
reeking  swords  on  them  the  blood  may  not  show. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  Korean  officials  do  not  wear,  as  do  the 
Chinese,  a  globule  on  their  hats,  varying  in  substance  according  to 
their  rank,  but  small  buttons  or  rather  rings  fastened  behind  the 
ears  to  the  strings  of  their  head  fillet,  those  of  officers  of  the  highest 
rank  being  of  embossed  gold.  The  generals  only  wear  a  jade  orna- 
ment on  the  top  of  their  hats,  which  is  not  globular,  but  carved  to 
represent  a  bird,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

White  garments  in  Korea,  as  in  many  other  Asiatic  countries,  are 
those  of  mourning,  but  the  outer  every-day  gowns  of  nearly  all  the 
people  are  of  that  color  at  the  present  day.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  three  kings  died  in  rapid  succession,  and 
as  it  is  obligatory  on  all  the  people  to  put  on  and  wear  for  three  years 
white  clothes  on  the  death  of  the  king,  the  country  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  such  a  long  time  that  dyers  ceased  their  work  and  no  more 
colored  clothes  were  found  when  the  period  of  mourning  was  at  an 
end.  A  few  years  ago  Prince  Min  Yung-ik  persuaded  the  king  to 
issue  a  decree  allowing  the  people  to  wear  colored  clothes  and  to 
reduce  the  size  of  their  wide-flowing  sleeves  (also  ordered  in  the 
early  days  of  this  dynasty  to  make  fighting  more  difficult),  and 
adopt  tiie  more  commodious  Chinese  pattern.  But  white  is  still  the 
prevailing  color  of  dress  seen  everywhere,  and  a  worse  one  could  not 
be  found,  for  not  being  a  neat  people,  their  clothes  are  invariably 
dirty.  Korean  washing  and  ironing  are  done  in  a  peculiar  and  ex- 
pensive way.  The  clothes  are  ripped  to  pieces,  and,  having  been 
washed  and  paddled  in  some  stream,  are  given  a  fine  gloss  by  being 
pounded  with  a  pair  of  small  clubs  over  a  smootlt,  rounded  stone. 
I  have  been  told  that  to  clean  an  ordinary  gown  costs  about  seventy- 
five  cents,  a  large  sum  for  a  jioor  Korean,  and  for  a  fine  silk  one  not 
less  than  seven  dollars. 

To  every  Korean,  man  or  woman,  the  most  important  and  seem- 
ingly indispensable  article  of  domestic  furniture  is  the  tobacco  pipe, 
a  light  metallic  bowl,  with  a  stem  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  in 
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which  they  commonly  smoke  leaves  of  tobacco  moistened  with  spittle 
and  rolled  in  the  shape  of  a  cigar.*  The  use  of  this  pipe  has  per- 
haps contributed  not  a  little  to  make  this  people  what  they  are, 
inveterate  procrastinators  and  happy-go-lucky  loafers,  for  work  is 
impossible  with  this  long,  unwieldy  instrument  functioning,  and  life 
is  apparently  not  worth  living  when  it  is  not  in  their  mouths.  Time 
is  even  reckoned  by  them  by  the  number  of  pipes  smoked.  Thus 
you  will  hear  them  say  "  han  tae  man  moku  torawatta  ;  "  "he  only 
stopped  long  enough  to  smoke  one  pipe." 

Like  the  Japanese,  the  Koreans  have  but  little  religious  sentiment, 
but,  as  with  Luther,  the  devil  is  an  important  personage,!  and  they 
have  many  ceremonies  for  exorcising  him  or  them,  for  devils  and 
wicked  spirits  innumerable  infest  the  land,  and  the  mut'ang  or 
sorceresses  are  a  numerous  and  influential  class  among  them.  Wear- 
ing an  ornament  of  silver  or  carrying  some  silver  about  the  person 
is  said  to  keep  the  devils  away.  Among  the  people  there  are  not  a 
few  who  obtain  power  over  evil  spirits.  It  is  done  as  follows:  The 
would-be  sorcerer  goes  for  a  hundred  consecutive  nights  to  some 
secluded  glen  and  recites  prayers  and  spells.  On  the  ninety-seventh 
night  the  demons  assail  the  neophyte,  but  if  he  conquers  he  obtains 
on  the  ninety-eighth  night  power  over  them,  and  by  the  hundredth 
he  is  able  to  evoke  or  exorcise  them  at  his  will. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  soul  is  general,  as  may  be  gatliered 
from  the  fact  that  they  say  in  sleep  it  goes  out  of  the  body,  and  that 
if  a  piece  of  paper  is  put  over  the  face  of  the  sleeper  he  will  surely 
die,  for  his  soul  cannot  find  its  way  back  into  him  again.  Trans- 
migration is  also  a  recognized  doctrine  among  Koreans.  The  fol- 
lowing practice  prevails  among  the  common  people  for  finding  out 
in  what  form  a  person  is  about  to  transmigrate : 

Koreans  do  not  put  dry  salt  into  their  food,  but,  like  many  Poly- 
nesian races,  use  salt  water  instead  ;  so  over  the  bowl  in  which  brine 
is  kept  a  dish  is  laid  and  on  it  are  strewn  fine  ashes,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  a  sieve.  As  soon  as  a  person  is  dead  the  sieve  is  raised 
and  the  ashes  examined.     If  traces  of  a  small  human  foot  are  found 

*  Ssu-ch'uanese  of  western  China  smoke  tobacco  in  exactly  the  same  fashion. 

f  A  Chinese  writer  of  the  Ming  period  says  of  this  people  :  "  In  their  habits 
they  are  apathetic  and  idle  ;  they  greatly  honor  bonzes  and  revere  the  devils  ; 
they  do  not  like  to  kill.  .  .  .  The  deportment  of  all  classes  is  eminently 
dignified."     SSi-i  K'ao,  Bk.  I,  p.  6. 
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on  them  the  deceased  has  gone  to  inhabit  another  human  form.  If 
serpentine  or  fine  lines  are  seen  he  has  become  a  reptile  or  some 
crawling  or  creeping  animal. 

.\nother  superstition  I  heard  of  in  the  country,  the  origin  of  which 
is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  is  that  if  a  cat  jumps  over  a  corpse  it  will 
sit  up.  To  make  it  resume  its  recumbent  position  a  person  must 
strike  its  left  cheek  with  his  left  hand  and  kick  it  with  his  left  foot. 

Korean  medical  science  and  practice  appear  to  be  chiefly  derived 
trom  China,  but  some  of  the  ideas  concerning  the  causes  of  disease 
are,  I  think,  original.  Cholera,  a  common  and  much  dreaded  dis- 
ease among  them,  is  knovifn  as  the  "rat  in  the  stomach  disease,"  it 
being  caused  by  a  rat  which,  crawling  up  through  the  muscles  of  the 
leg,  produces  the  violent  muscular  contractions  noticed  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  malady.  When  the  rat  gets  into  the  patient's  stomach 
death  ensues. 

Soup  made  of  dog's  flesh  is  one  of  the  favorite  tonics,  blood  puri- 
fiers, and  cures  for  sore  throat,  etc.  It  is,  in  short,  the  panacea  of 
Korean  doctors,  and  every  one  considers  it  a  duty  to  take  a  bowl  of 
it  at  least  once  a  year  to  insure  good  health.  In  December,  1884, 
when  Prince  Min  Yung-ik  was  cut  down  by  the  revolutionists  and 
dreadfully  wounded,  the  native  doctors  tried  to  cure  his  wounds  by 
giving  him  dog  soup.  Another  of  the  popular  notions  of  this  people 
which  I  beg  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  mothers  blessed  with  small 
children  is  that  of  making  them  eat  walnuts  when  suffering  from  in- 
digestion caused  from  swallowing  copper  cash.  Walnuts  are  said  to 
dissolve  the  copper,  or  rather  to  cause  it  to  crumble  into  small  pieces, 
and  I  have  seen  a  Korean  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  this  by  crush- 
ing a  cash  in  his  mouth  with  walnuts;  but  good  teeth  and  bad  cop- 
per are  most  likely  sufficient  to  explain  the  mystery. 

Korea,  since  the  Manchu  invasion,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  adopted  the  Chinese  almanac,  and  the  new  year 
begins  somewhere  between  the  middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of 
February.  There  is,  however,  a  feast  celebrated  in  the  eleventh 
moon  which  possibly  marks  the  end  of  the  year  as  it  used  to  be 
reckoned  before  that  time.  This  festivity,  known  as  Tong-ji-tal,  is 
celebrated  with  banquets  in  which  hot  dishes  play  an  important 
role,  especially  one  made  of  rice  and  peas  and  called  patchuk.  When 
the  people  have  finished  eating  this  dish  they  say  the  year  is  at  an 
end.  Some  of  the  food  is  stuck  against  the  door  as  an  offering  to 
the  spirits  and  devils  to  propitiate  them  or  keep  them  away. 
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During  a  certain  night,  known  as  Chu-il,  in 'the  twelfth  moon, 
the  palace  eunuchs,  of  whom  there  are  some  300,  perform  a  cere- 
mony supposed  to  insure  bountiful  crops  in  the  ensuing  year.  They 
chant  in  chorus  prayers,  swinging  burning  torches  around  them  the 
while.  This  is  said  to  be  symbolical  of  burning  the  dead  grass,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  field  mice  and  other  vermin. 

On  New  Year's  eve  the  devils  are  driven  out  of  the  towns  by  fir- 
ing off  guns  and  crackers,  a  custom  also  observed  throughout  China. 

New  Year  is  celebrated  in  Korea,  much  as  it  is  in  China,  by  mak- 
ing congratulatory  visits  and  by  family  gatherings.  The  fifteenth  of 
the  first  moon  is  the  most  important  festival  of  the  year.  Among 
the  distinctly  Korean  customs  connected  with  it  is  that  of  throwing 
into  the  street  before  one's  house  a  little  straw  doll*  in  which  a  few 
cash  have  been  put.  This  vicarious  offering  carries  with  it  all  one's 
ills  and  troubles,  and  whoever  picks  it  up  takes  them  to  himself. 
Others  paint  images  on  paper,  and  beside  it  write  their  bodily  and 
mental  troubles ;  it  is  then  carried  by  an  urchin  to  the  center  of  the 
town  and  there  burnt. 

Kite-flying,  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  people  (in  which  each  one 
tries  to  cut  with  the  string  of  his  kite  that  of  some  other  person), 
comes  to  an  end  on  the  fourteenth.  On  that  day  it  is  common  for 
people  to  write  the  names  of  their  ills  on  a  kite,  and  he  who  cuts  it 
loose  takes  them  all  on  himself. 

On  the  fifteenth,  every  one  must  walk  over  some  bridge.  '  'Bridge ' ' 
and  "leg"  are  homophonous  words  in  Korean  (Jari),  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  if  one  crosses  a  bridge  on  this  day  he  will  have  no  pains 
in  his  feet  or  legs  during  the  year. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  round  pieces  of  paper,  either  red  or 
white  (representations  of  the  moon),  held  perpendicularly  in  split 
sticks,  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  all  the  houses,  and  those  who  have 
been  forewarned  by  fortune-tellers  or  witches  of  impending  evil  pray 
to  the  moon  to  remove  it. 

During  the  day  Buddhist  monks  recite  lithurgies  in  the  different 
official  residences  and  hold  ceremonies  in  their  temples,  and  this,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  day  of  the  year  when  they  are  allowed  to  come 
into  the  capital. 

Of  the  other  yearly  feasts  the  third  day  of  the  third  moon  is  called 
Ha>i  hsik  or  "return  of  the  swallows."  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  day 
for  planting  pumpkins.     If  a  girl  plant  one,  then  the  number  of  fruit 

*One  of  these  manikins  may  be  seen  in  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
24 
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on  the  vine  will  indicate  the  number  of  children  she  will  bear.  The 
fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon  is  called  Tano-nal.  Ancestors  are  then 
worshipped,  and  swings  are  put  up  in  the  yards  of  most  houses  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people.  The  women  on  this  day  may  go  about 
the  streets ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  may  go  out  only  after 
dark.  Dressed  in  their  prettiest  clothes,  they  visit  the  different 
houses  and  amuse  themselves  swinging.  The  swing  is  said  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  keeping  cool  in  the  approaching  summer.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  feasts  of  the  year. 

On  two  days  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  moons  and  twenty-two  days 
apart,  called  pok-nal,  dog-flesh  soup  is  eaten.  If  it  rains  on  either 
of  these  days  the  jujube  blossoms  will  fall,  and  there  will  be  little 
fruit  that  year. 

The  fifteenth  of  the  seventh  moon  is  celebrated  in  Buddhist  tem- 
ples as  the  birth-day  of  the  Buddha. 

The  eighth  of  the  eighth  moon  is  the  great  children's  feast,  and 
is  celebrated  by  all  those  who  have  any.  Poles  are  set  up,  and  on 
them  are  fixed  flags  during  the  day  and  lanterns  at  night.  Lanterns 
are  also  hung  about  the  houses  in  which  children  have  been  born  in 
the  year,  and  paper  fish  attached  to  the  poles  in  the  court-yards. 
On  this  day  the  people  eat  the  fish  called  tai  (the  bonita).  They 
watch  at  night  candles  burning.  If  they  are  entirely  consumed  the 
life  of  the  child  born  that  year  will  be  long  ;  if  hut  a  portion  of  them 
burns  it  will  l)e  proportionately  shorter.  This  feast  is  also  kept  in 
Japan. 

The  nintli  of  the  ninth  moon  is  Kii-il,  and  is  celebrated  as  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  the  swallows  homeward  fly  to  their  king  in 
the  south  country  {Kang;  nam  kiik).  The  chrysanthemum  flower 
opens  this  day,  and  is  put  in  the  wine  cup  to  flavor  the  drink.  This 
feast  is,  I  believe,  of  Japanese  origin. 

Buddhism  in  Korea  is,  curiously  enough  to  my  mind,  much  less 
like  the  form  of  that  religion  obtaining  in  China — at  least  in  the 
church  c:eremonies,  if  not  in  its  dogmas — than  is  even  the  Japanese. 
It  presents  many  curious  analogies  with  the  Tibetan  form  of  Bud- 
dhism, and  in  the  style  of  church  architecture,  painting,  etc.,  it  has 
certainly  been  influenced  by  it.  Several  of  the  feasts  above  noticed 
are  probably  of  Buddhist  origin;  others  are  Chinese  or  Japanese; 
but  in  most  of  them  a  certain  indigenous  element  is  perceiJtible 
which  makes  them  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  prominence  given  to 
exorcisms  in  Korea  is  characteristic  of  Lamaism,  but  in  nowise  of 
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Chinese  Buddhism,  and  may  have  been  introduced  with  the  Buddhist 
religion,  although  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  coeval  with  the 
earliest  existence  of  this  people. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  laws  of  Korea;  such  some  of  the  peculiar 
customs  and  superstitions  of  its  people.  I  can  but  trust  that  some 
one  much  better  qualified  than  I  will  take  up  seriously  tlie  subject  of 
Korean  demonology,  which  is  sure  to  supply  a  great  store  of  interest- 
ing facts,  and  whose  study  can  be  prosecuted  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  Another  most  promising  field  of  research  is 
Korean  Folk-lore,  of  which  Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  has  given  us  a  taste  in 
his  "Korean  tales." 

Americans  are  more  numerous  and  influential  in  Korea  than  any 
other  western  people;  so  it  would  appear  that  on  us  devolves  the 
duty,  or  rather  the  privilege,  of  making  known  to  some  extent  to 
the  world  Korean  thought  and  culture,  and  as  a  small  contribution 
towards  a  better  knowledge  of  this  interesting  country  these  notes 
are  now  offered. 


GESTtJREs  AND  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  Negro. — Paul  Reichdrd,  the 
author  of  the  interesting  account  of  the  Wanyamwesi,  already  no- 
ticed in  this  magazine,  has  just  published  in  "  Das  Ausland  "  (Nos. 
20-22  of  the  current  volume)  a  most  exhaustive  popular  account  of 
the  gestures  and  attitudes  of  tiie  negroes  of  the  Bantu  stock  who 
came  under  his  own  observation  in  Western  Africa  ("  Geliarden 
und  Mienenspiel  des  Negers"). 

Herr  Reichard  found  great  uniformity  in  regard  to  gestures  and 
attitudes,  excepting  the  various  forms  of  salutation,  among  all  the 
Bantu  negroes  whom  he  observed. 

The  paper,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  treats  in  detail  the 
attitudes  of  the  negro  in  every  possible  circumstance — sleeping, 
fighting,  marching,  working,  dancing. 

The  author  is  evidently  one  of  the  keenest  of  observers,  who  not 
only  appreciates  the  importance  of  details,  but  lias  also  the  faculty 
of  collecting  his  details  into  a  consistent,  logical  whole. 
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Religion  in  the  Cameroon  Country,  West  Africa. — Lieu- 
tenant Morgen  writes  as  follows  of  his  observations  in  the  southern 
Cameroon  region  [Mittheilungen  von  Forschungsreisenden  und 
Gelehrten  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten,  v.  3,  no.  2,  1890]: 

"  On  one  of  my  excursions  I  passed,  near  one  of  the  larger  vil- 
lages, a  Fetish  place,  where  the  men  once  a  year  perform  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies  .  .  .  while  the  women  on  that  day  are  obliged 
to  take  to  the  bush.  I  observed  at  this  place  only  a  wooden  post, 
resembling  a  gravestone,  but  was  unable  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
for  my  native  followers  besought  me  to  pass  by  quickly.  .  . 
In  regard  to  religion,  I  observe  that  these  people  preserve  the  deep- 
est silence.  I  have  only  learned  that  all  free  men  send  their  sons, 
at  age  of  15  to  17  years,  to  a  medicine-man,  who  often  lives  many 
miles  away,  for  a  year,  to  be  taught  their  religion.  The  medicine- 
man's house  is  marked  conspicuously  by  the  animals  (crocodiles, 
monkeys,  &c.,)  painted  on  the  walls.  On  leaving  this  school,  the 
young  men  are  tattooed  down  the  spine,  and  hereafter  are  allowed 
to  eat  mutton  and  goat's  flesh  and  to  have  intercourse  with  women- 
Only  men  with  the  mark  referred  to  may  take  part  in  the  above- 
mentioned  annual  assembly.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  more  about 
their  religion,  for  when  they  leave  school  they  are  obliged  to  swear 
to  reveal  nothing  of  what  they  have  learned.  If  they  break  this 
oath,  they  believe  the  result  would  be  instant  death.  After  taking 
the  oath,  they  receive  from  the  medicine-man  a  'medicine,'  as  a 
rule  a  piece  of  ivory  or  antelope  horn,  which  is  worn  round  the 
neck,  for  protection  against  hostile  shots  in  battle,  against  wild 
beasts  in  the  chase,  and  against  diseases  in  ordinary  life." 


Anthropology  of  the  district  ofKerosoon. — The  first  install- 
ment of  an  important  paper  on  the  anthropology  and  ethnography 
of  tliis  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Cerasus  of  the  ancients,  has 
just  appeared  in  L'Antropologie  ["  Le  district  de  Kerassunde  au 
point  de  vue  anthropologique  et  ethnographique,"  par  Aristote  G. 
Neophytos — L' Anthropologic,' v.  i,  no.  6,  Nov. -Dec,  1890]. 

The  present  paper  enumerates  the  races  inhabiting  the  district, 
and  then  proceeds  to  treat,  in  considerable  detail,  of  their  languages, 
music,  dances,  manners  and  customs,  superstitions  and  prejudices, 
habitations,  food,  dress,  agricultural  and  pastoral  life. 
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Carthage.  Bull.  ,Soc.  d'anthrop.  de 
Par.,  1890,4.  s,  i,  492-521.— Faw- 
cett  (F.)  Note  on  tlic  mouth-locl< 
vow.  J.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Bombay,  1S90, 
ii,  97-  102,1  pi. — Ferguson  (John). 
Bibliographical  notes  on  histories  of  in- 
ventions and  books  of  secrets.  Part  v. 
Trans.  Glasgow  Arch^olog.  Soc. 
Glasgow,  1S90,  i,  pt.  4,  n.  s.,  419-460. 
— Fe^wkes  (J.  W.)  A  study  of  sum- 
mer ceremonials  at  Zufii  and  Moqui 
pueblos.     Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  1890,  xxii, 

89-113.     A    contribution    to 

Passamaquoddy  Folk-lore.  T-  Am. 
Folk-Lore,  Bost.  &  N.  Y.,  1890,  iii, 
257-280.— Fletcher  (Alice  C.)  A 
phonetic  alphabet  used  by  the  Winne- 
bago tribe  of  Indians.   Ibid.,  299-301. 

The  Indian  Messiah.   Ibid./w., 

57-60. — Fol  (H.)  La  ressemblance 
entre^poux..  Rev.  scient..  Par.,  1S91, 
xlvii,  47-49. — Franceschi  (G.)  In- 
torno  alia  grande  apertura  delle  braccia 
ed  alia  statura.  Bull,  d.  sc.  nied. 
di     Hologna,   l8go,  7.   s.,  i,  607-619. 

—  Fridolin  (J. )  Ueber  abnorme 
Schadel.  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  etc., 
Berl.,  1890,  cxxii,  528-534,  I  pi. — 
Oalton  (F.)  The  patterns  in  thumb 
ancl  finger  marks  ;  on  their  arranj^e- 
menl  into  naturally  distinct  classes,  the 
permanence  ol  the  papillary  ridges  that 
make  them,  and  the  resemblance  of 
their  classes  to  ordinary  genera.  Proc. 
Roy.  .Soc.  Lond.  (1890),  iSgt,  xlviii, 
455-457. — Gerson  da  Cunha  (J.) 
Numismatic  notes  on  the  fanam  of 
Southern  India.  J.  .Anthrop.  Soc. 
Bombay,  1S90,  ii,  155.160. — Giard 
(A.)  Le  principe  de  Lamarck  et  I'h^- 
riditi  dcs  modifications  soiiuatiques. 
Rev.  scient.,  Par.,  1S90,  xlvi,  705-713. 
— Qillett  (P.  G. )  The  intermarriage 
of  the  deaf,  and  their  education. 
Science,  N.  Y.,  1890,  xvi,  353-357. — 
Ueaf-mutes;  their  intermar- 
riage and  off-spring.  Ibid.,  1891,  xvii, 
57-60. — Gradenigo   (G.)     La  con- 


formazione  del  padiglione  dell'orecchio 
nei  normali,  negli  alienati  e  nei  delin- 
ciueiiti.  .Vrch.  di  psichiat.,  etc. .Torino, 
1890,  xi,  25S-261. — GrinnelliG.  B.) 
Account  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
concerning  the  Messiah  superstition.  J. 
.Am.  Folk-Lore,  Bost.  &  N.  Y.,  1891, 
iv,  61-69. — de  Guerrero  (E.  A.  P.) 
Games  and  popular  superstitions  of 
Nicaragua.  Ibid.,  35-3S.  —  Hamy 
(E.-T.)  Les  origines  du  Mus^e  d'eth- 
nographie.  Histoire  et  documents. 
Rev.  d'ethnog..  Par.,  1889,  viii,  305- 
608. — Heger  (F. )  Der  achte  russische 
Archaologcii-Congrcssin  Moskau  1890. 
Mitth.  d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch.  in  Wien, 
1890,  XX,  148-164.— Hein  (O.)  Alt- 
preussische  Wirthschaftsgeschichte  bis 
zur  Ordenszeit.  Zlschr.  f.  Ethnol., 
Berl.,  1890,  xxii.  173-216. — Hein 
(\V.)  Das  Dreizinkenkreuz.  .Miith. 
d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch.  in  Wien,  1S90, 
X''.  [S3].— Herrera  (J.  D.)  Discus- 
sion sobre  herencia.  Rev.  med.  de 
Bogota,  1889-90,  xiii,  582-634. — 
Herve  (G.)  Coloration  diff^rente  des 
deux  yeux.  Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop. 
de  Par.,  1890,  i,  4.  s.,  53I-533.— 
Hollander  (Ii.)  A  contribution  to  a 
scientific  phrenology.  J.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  Lond.,  1890-I,  xx,  227-234. — 
Huxley  (T.  H.)  The  Aryan  ques- 
tion and  prehistoric  man.  Pop.  Sc. 
Month.,  N.  Y.,  1890-1,  xxxviii,502. — 
Ibbetson  (D.)  The  study  of  anthro- 
pology in  India.  J.  .■\nthrop.  Soc, 
Bombay,  1890,  ii,  1 17-146.— King  (J. 
S.)  On  the  practice  of  female  circum- 
cision and  infibulation  among  the  Somal 
and  other  nations  of  N.-E.  Africa. 
//;/,/.,  2-6.— Kittredge  (L.  K.)  and 
S.  Hayward.  English  folk-tales  in 
America.  J.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  Bost.  A: 
N.  Y.,  1890,  iii,  291-295. — Kuowrlea 
(W.  J.)  Report  on  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains from  the  sand-hills  of  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad., 
Dubl..  18SS-90,  3.  s.,  i,  173-187.— 
Kiinne  (C.)  Griechischen  Schadel 
aus  Giigenti.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  Ge- 
sellsch. f.  Anthrop.,  Berl.,  1890,  415- 
464. — Eunz  (G.  F.)  Exhibition  of 
gems  used  as  amulets.,  etc.  J.  Am. 
Folk-Lore,  Bost.  &  N.  Y.,  189I,  iv, 
29-31. — de  Lapouge  (G.)  Cranes 
modernes  de  Montpellier.  Anthro- 
pologie.  Par.,  1S91,  ii,  36-42.  —  Le 
Double  (.'\.)     De  la  reproduction  de 
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la  formule  aoitique  de  I'orang,  du 
gibbon,  de  tous  les  autres  singes  et 
des  carnassiers  chez  riiomme.  Bull. 
Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890,  4.  s.,  i, 

555-557'      Sur    Irente-trois 

muscles  presternaux.  lhi<l.,  533-554. 
— Ije-wis  (A.  L.)  On  the  Wiltshire 
circles.  I.  .Anthrnp.  last..  Lond.,  1891, 
XX,  277-2SS,  I  pi.— Lewis  (T.  H.) 
Bowlder  oiilhne  figures  in  the  Dakotas, 
surveyed  in  the  summer  of  1S90.  Am. 
Anlhrop.,  Wash.,  1891,   iv,   19-24. — 

-; The  effigy  mounds  of  Buffalo 

Lake,  Marquette  Co.,  Wisconsin.  Am. 
Antiquarian,  Mendon,  111.,  1891,  xiii, 
115-117. — McGee  (W  J).  Some 
principles  of  evitlence  relating  to  the 
antiquity  of  man.  Ibid.,  69-79. — 
McLeod  (K.)  On  the  nubile  age  of 
lemales  in  India.  Indian  M.  Gaz., 
Calcutta.  1S90,  XXV  [Discussion],  305  ; 
377. — Mahoudeau.  Sur  un  crane 
pieculoinbien  de  la  province  du  Chi- 
riqui  (Etats-Unis  de  Colombie).  Bull. 
Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890,  i,  4. 
s.,  601.  —  Mallery  (G.)  Greeting 
by  gesture.  Pop.  Sc.  .Month..  N.  Y., 
1890-1,  xxxviii,  477;  629. — Mason 
(O.  '1'.)  Throwing-sticks  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  Ann.  Rep.  Sinithson. 
Inst.  1883-4,  pt.  ii,  Wash.,  1890,  279- 

289.       Basket  work   of   the 

North  .American  aborigines.  Ibid., 
291-306. — Mense  (C.)  Skelet  und 
Schadel  zweier  Buschmanner.  Ver- 
handl.  d.  Berl.  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop., 
Burl.,  1890,406-413. — Meynert  (T.) 
u.  A.  Weisbach.  Bcricht  iiber  die 
Exlniniirung  von  Nestroy  und  Gluck. 
Mitth.  d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch.  m  Wien, 
1890,  XX  [81-83]. — Mies.  Ueber  die 
Hohe  und  die  Hohonzahl  des  Gewichts 
und  des  Volumens  von  Menschen  und 
Thieren.  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.,  etc., 
Berl,  1891,  cxxiii,  188-193. — Modi 
(J.  J.)  Oil  a  few  superstitions  common 
to  Europe  and  India.  J.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Bombay,  1890,  ii.  161-171. — de  Mor- 
tillet  (A.)  Les  foyers  nSoIithiques  de 
CormeiUesen-Parisis  (Seine  et  Oise). 
Bull.  .Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890,4. 
s.,  i,  603-616.— de  Mortillet  (G.) 
Formation  des  variitis;  albinisme  et 
gauchis^einent.  Ibid.,  570-580. — 
Much(R.)  Die  Bastarnen.  Mitth.  d. 
anthrop.  Gesellsch.  in  W^ien,  1890,  xx 
[75-80].— lVIucllin(N.  I.)  Atavism 
[in  handwriting].   Arch.  p5ichiat.,etc.. 


Charkov.,  1890,  xvi,  no.  1-2,  140-149. 
— Murdoch  (J.)  A  study  of  the  Es- 
kimo bows  in  the  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
i-eum.  Ann.  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst. 
1883-4.pt.  ii,\Va.^h.,  1890,  307-316. — 
Murray  (  David).  Note  on  a  bronze- 
handlett  pot  of  Roman  manufacture, 
and  two  bronze  falling  handles  found 
at  Barochau,  Renfrewshire.  Trans. 
Glasgow  ArchiEolog.  Soc,  Glasgow, 
1891,  i,  pt.  4,  n.   s.,  498-514,  2  figs. 

Note  on  a  stone  axe  found  at 

Mollan<lhu,    Dumbartonshire.       Ibid. , 

515. Note  on  two  bronze  celts, 

found  at  Craigdhu,  Arran.  Ibid..  516. 
— Niiophytos  (A.  G.)  Le  di-trict  de 
K^rassunde  an  point  de  vue  anthropo- 
logique  et  etluiographique.  Anthro- 
pologic, Par. ,  1890,  i,  679-711.   

Le  grec  du  nord-est  de  I'Asie  Mineure 
au  point  de  vue  anthropologi(]ue. 
Ibid.,  1891,  ii,  25-35. — Newell  (\V. 
W.)  The  study  of  foik-lore.  [Abstr.] 
Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sc,  18S9-90,  ix, 
134-136. — Nicolas.  Tumulo-dolmen 
de  Contignarque  i.  Castellet,  pr4s 
d' Aries  (Bouciies-du-Khdne).  Bull. 
.Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890,  4.  s.,  i, 
477-489. — Nicolas  (A.)  Transmis- 
sion hfSieditaire  d'une  anonialie  mnscu- 
laire.  Coinpt.  rend.  Soc  de  biol..  Par., 
1890,  9.  s.,  ii,  656-659. — Niederle 
(L.)  Die  Skeletgraber  aus  der  letzten 
prahistorischen  Zeit  in  Bohmen.  Mitth. 
d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch.  in  Wicn,  1S90, 
XX  [102-105].  Nikolski  (D.  P.) 
[On  the  Bashkirs.]  Russk.  estestvo.  i 
viach.,  8.  sess..  St.  Petersb.,  1890,  pt. 
8,  14-19.  —  Ohnefalsch-Richter. 
Cyperns  Cultur  im  Alterthume.  .Mitth. 
d.  anthrop.  GeselNch.  in  Wien,  1890, 
XX  [90-95].— Painter  (A.  W.)  Ou 
the  Hill  Arrians.  J.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Bombay,  1S90,  ii,  146-155. — Parigi 
(G.)  .Sulle  inserzioni  dei  muscoli 
masticator!  alia  mandibola  e  sulla  mor- 
fologia  del  condilo  nell'uomo.  Arch, 
per  I'antrop.,  Firenze,  1890,  xx,  189- 
266,  I  1.,  I  pi.— Patell(B.  B.)  Notes 
on  the  towers  of  silence  in  India.  J. 
Anthrop.  .Soc  Bombay,  1890,  ii,  55- 
64,  I  diag.  —  Peet  (S.  D.)  Altar 
mounds  and  ash  pits.  Am.  Antiqua- 
rian, Mendon,  111.,  189 1,  xiii,  85-1 12. 

The  Great   Cahokia  mound. 

Ibid.,  3-31.— Petri  ( E.  J.)  [The 
Kirgheez  steppes.]  Russk.  estestvo.  i 
viach.,  8  sess.,  St.  Petersb.,  1890,  pt.  8, 
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3S-45.  —  Philippson  (A.)  Bericht 
Ubereine  Reise  durch  Noid-und  Miltel- 
Griechenland.  Ztschr.  d,  Gesellsch.  f. 
Erdk.  zu  lierlin,  1S90,  xxv,  331-406, 
I  map. — Pillins  (J.  C.)  Some  queer 
American  cliaiacters.  Analostaii  Mag., 
Wash.,  1891,1,  56-63.— Proudfit(S. 
V.)  A  collectiuii  of  stone  implements 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Proc. 
U.  .S.  Nat.  Mus.,  Wash.,  1890,  xiii, 
187-194.— Read  (D.  H.)  The  Hu- 
rons.  Trans.  Canad.  Inst.,  Toronto, 
1890,1,  pt.  I,  86-95.— Reclua  (E.) 
.Some  natives  of  Australasia.  Pup.  Sc. 
Month.,  N.  Y.,  1890-1,  xxxvii,  607. 
617. — Rehatsek  (E.)  On  supersti- 
tions of  the  ("<oa  people  from  Portuguese 
sources.  J.  -Vnthrop.  Soc.  Bombay, 
1890,  ii,  22-35. — Reischek  (A.) 
Ueber  Neu-Seeland  uiul  seine  Be- 
wohner.  Mitth.  d.  antlimp.  Gesellsch. 
in  Wien,  1S90,  xx  [95-99]. — Rich- 
ardson (A.  B.)  The  transmission  of 
acquired  variations.  Am.  J.  Insan., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  1S90-1,  xlvii,  397-409. 
— Riegl  (A.)  NeuseelandischeOrna- 
mentik.  Mitth.  d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch. 
in  Wien,  1890,  xx  [S4-S7]. — Risley 
(H.  H.)  The  study  of  ethnology  in 
India.  J.  .-Vnthrop.  Inst.,  Lond., 
1890-1,  XX,  235-263. — Sanson  (A.) 
.Sur  quelques  faits  d'heiedite  croisie. 
Bull.  ,Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890,  4. 
s.,  i,  464-475. — Sayce(A.  H.)  The 
latest  results  of  oriental  archaeology. 
Contemp.  Rev.,  Lond.,  1S90,  Iviii,  907- 
9:2. — SchellhastP.)  Vergleichende 
.Studien  auf  dem  Fclde  der  -Maya- 
Alterthiimer.  Internat.  .-\rch.  f.  Eth- 
nog..  Leiilen,  1890.  iii,  209-231,  I  pi. 
— Schmeltz  (J.  D.  E.)  lieitrage  zur 
Ethiioj^raphie  von  Borneo.  Ibid.^  23S- 
242,  I  pi.— Sen  (B.  C.)  The  nubile 
age  of  females  in  India.  Indian  M. 
Kec,  Calcutta,  1S91,  ii,  23-30.  Also : 
Prov.  M.  J.,  Leicester,  1890,  ix,  706- 
710. — Sergi(G.)  Crani  si.amesi.  Bull. 
d.  r.  Accad.  med.  di  Roma,  1S89— 90, 
xvi,  274-286.  —  Shufeldt  (R.  W.) 
Further  notes  upon  the  craiiiaof  North 
American  Indians.  J.  .^nat.  &  Physiol., 
Lend.,  1S90-1,  xxv,  222-224. — Sieb- 
oke.  Ilufeisensteine  im  Kreise  Stor- 
marn.  Verhandl.  d.  Bcrl.  Anthrop. 
(Jesellsch.,  Berl.,  1890,  398-403. — 
Spitzly  (J.  H.)  Notes  on  three  stone 
adzes  from  Surinam  (Dutch  Guyana) 
and  on  eight  stone  implements  from  the 


islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia. 
Internat.    Archiv.   f.    Ethnog.,  Leiden, 

1890,  iii,  231-233,  I  pi. — Starr  (F.j 
A  page  of  child-lore.  J.  Am.  Folk- 
Lore,  Bost.    &    N.   Y.,  "1891,   iv.  55. 

Folk-lore  of  stone  tools.   Ibid., 

27.— Stetson  (George  R.)  The  new 
basis  of  national  education.  .Andover 
Kev.,  1S90,  254-260. — Stevrard  (T. 
G.)  "The  negro's  anthropological 
position."  A  reply.  Analostan  Mag., 
Wash.,  1891,  i,  113-116.— Stokvis 
(B.  S.)  On  the  comparative  pathology 
of  human  races,  with  reference  to 
the  vital  resistance  of  Europeans  in 
tropical  climates.    Practitioner,    Lond., 

1891,  xlvi,  223-240.  —  Stoipe  ilL) 
Ueber  .-Vltmexik-anische  und  SUd- 
amenkani-sche  Wurfbretter.  Internat. 
Archiv.  f.  Ethnog.,  Leiilen,  1S90, 
ill,  234-238,  I  pi.  —  Subtil  (V.) 
L'^mancipation  de  la  fcmme  ;  philoso- 
phic et  physiologic.  Gaz.  de  gyndc. 
Par.,  1890,  v,  353-360. — Szombathy 
(J.)  Urgeschichtliche  Forschuiigen  in 
der  Umgegend  von  Wies  in  >Iittel- 
Steiermark.  Mitth.  d.  anthrop.  Ge- 
sellsch. in  Wien,  1890,  xx,  170-193.^ 
Tebaldi  (.A..)  Cenno  sopra  un  nuovo 
craniometro-craniografo.  Riv.  sper.  di 
freniat.,  Reggio-Emdia,  1S90,  xvi,  262- 
264,  I  pi.— Thompson  (J.  C.)  •'  As- 
mul  .Sikhar"  or  "The  Summit  of 
Bliss."  Am.  .Antiquarian,  Mendon, 
111.,  1891,  xiii,  31-40 — Thomson 
(.\.)  Note  on  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
the  negro  foetus.  J.  Anat.  &  Physiol., 
Lond.,  1890-1,  xxv,  282-2S5,  I  pi. — 
V.  Torok  (.A.)  Das  Wesen  und  die 
Avifgabe  der  systematischen  Kranio- 
logie.  Internat.  Monatschr.  f.  .Vnat.  u. 
Physiol.,  Leipz.,  1891,  viii,  79-9S. — 
Tronoff  (V.  D.)  Tatuirovka  mejdu 
zaklouchen.  Bobruiskago  disciplm.  ba- 
taliona.  [Tattooing  among  the  prison- 
ers of  the  Bobruiski  disciplinary  batal- 
lion.]  Arch,  psichiat.,  etc.,  Charkov, 
iS90,xvi,no.  1-2, 135-139. — Verrier. 
De  la  conservation  des  oeufs  en  Chine. 
Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1890,  4. 

s.,  i,  447-451.     De  I'organisa- 

tion  du  travail  et  de  la  famille  dans  les 
sociit^s  primitives.  Ibiil.,^o'&-i^\o. — 
■Virchow.  Nordkaukasische  .Alter- 
thunier.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  Anthrop. 
Gesellsch.,  Berl.,  1890,  417-464. — 
Wakeman  (VV.  F.)  Two  hitherto 
undescribed    inscriptions    in    Irish,  on 
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stone  slabs  at  Clonmacnoise.  J-  Roy. 
Soc.  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Dublin, 
1S91,  i,  5.  s.,  273-275,  2  figs.  — 
■Walker  (F.  A.)  Statistics  of  the 
colored  race  in  the  United  .State':.  Pub. 
Am.  Statist.  Ass.,  Bast.,  1S90,  n.  s.,  ii, 
91-106.  —  Weiss  (F.)  Hereditary 
peculiarities  in  the  teeth  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  mouth  generally.  Tr.  Odont. 
Soc.  Gt.  Brit.,  Lond.,  1S90,  n.  s.,xNii, 
141-149.  — 'White  {A.  D.)  New- 
chapters  in  the  warfare  of  science,  xi. 
From  Babel  to  comparative  philology. 
Pop.      Sc.     .Month.,    N.    Y.,    1S90-1, 


xxxviii,  433-449. — Wilde  (W.  C.) 
Notes  on  thief  lore.  J.  .A.m.  Folk- 
Lore,  Bost.  &  N.  Y.,  1890,  iii,  303- 
310.  — Williams  (J.)  Hereditary 
deafness;  a  study.  .Science,  N.  Y., 
1891,  xvii,  76.— Witmer  (A.  H.)  In- 
sanity in  the  colored  race  in  the  United 
States.  .Alienist  &  Neurol,  St.  Louis, 
i89i,xii,  19-30. — Woodruff  (C.  E.) 
Diseases  of  Northern  California  In- 
dians. Med.  Rec,  N.  Y.,  1891,  xxxix, 
104-106. — Wortman  (J.  L. )  The 
negro's  anthropological  position.  Ana- 
lostan  Mag.,  Wash.,  1891,  i,  48-52. 
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T/ie  American  Race :  A  linguistic  classification  and  ethnographic 
description  of  the  native  tribes  of  North  and  South  America.  By 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  New  York,  i8gi.  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges.     jg2  p. ,  12  mo. 

Dr.  Brinton  has  just  published  another  volume,  without  doubt 
the  most  useful  of  all  his  works  to  the  general  student.  It  follows 
hard  upon  his  "Races  and  Peoples,"  and  is  indeed  an  expansion 
of  the  ninth  lecture  of  that  series.  The  two  volumes,  taken  together, 
furnish  a  general  discussion  of  ethnology,  involving  thirty  years  of 
close  study,  all  of  which  finds  its  climax  in  these  pages. 

The  author  exalts  language  above  all  of  her  criteria  for  separating 
the  members  of  the  American  race,  and  in  the  employment  of  lan- 
guage grammatical  structure  is  theoretically  ranked  superior  to  lexi- 
cal elements  as  a  classific  concept.  He  confesses,  however,  that  we 
are  poorly  off  in  our  knowledge  of  grammar.  It  is  also  likely  that 
the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  underestimate  the  significance 
of  mere  lexical  analogies.  The  vocabulary,  after  all,  must  be  our 
main  stand-by  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Dr.  Brinton  does  not  agree  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  in 
using  the  final  syllable  an  to  denote  stocks  ;  but  from  other  points 
of  view  than  language  we  like  that  device.  We  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  discriminate  tribal  organization  or  kinship  from  the 
tongue.  In  that  case  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  definite  syllable. 
Dr.  Brinton  is  right  about  Siouan,  nevertheless,  which  should  be 
Dakotan  or  some  other  significant  word. 

The  work  is  especially  valuable  in  the  great  mass  of  information 
concerning  the  American  tribes  south  of  the  United  States,     The 
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author's  plan  is  to  divide  the  whole  western  continent  into  groups, 
as  follows :— North  American  Tribes :  I.  The  North  Atlantic  group  ; 
II.  The  North  Pacific  group;  III.  The  Central  group,  including 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  South  American  Tribes  :  I. 
The  South  Pacific  group;  II.  The  South  Atlantic  group. 

Each  group  is  located,  its  main  divisions  are  described  succinctly, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  te.\tual  ])art  the  linguistic  stock  is  tabulated 
by  tribes  in  alphabetical  order  with  a  brief  account  of  their  location. 

The  best  authorities  and  the  latest  are  quoted  and  much  original 
matter  is  added  by  Dr.  Brinton  himself. 

To  college  professors  and  students  commencing  the  study  of  eth- 
nology, to  cultured  persons  who  have  not  the  means  or  time  to  wade 
through  tens  of  thousands  of  original  documents  in  many  tongues, 
Dr.  Brinton's  American  Race  will  be  a  literary  blessing. 

O.  T.  Mason'. 

The  Delight  Makers,  by  Adolf  F.  Bamlelier.  Ne%sj  York :  Dodtl, 
Mead  &'  Co.,  1890,  pp.  iv-4Q0,  12  mo. 
This  book  is  a  successful  attempt  to  revive  the  life  and  memory 
of  some  New  Mexican  pueblo  tribes,  and  to  depict  their  customs  to 
cultivated  readers  of  the  present  day.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  northern  New  Mexico,  the  chief  actors  in  the  story 
being  the  inhabitants  of  that  secluded  place,  who  are  the  ancestors 
of  the  Cochiti  pueblo  of  Kera  Indians,  a  short  distance  west  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  time  of  the  story  is  the  fifteenth  century  of  our 
era,  and  as  the  author  avers,  the  race,  language,  and  customs  of 
these  Indians  have  undergone  but  slight  changes  since  then.  The 
lodges,  dresses  and  oriental  attire,  the  wooings  and  weddings,  the 
education  of  the  children,  the  hunting  and  agricultural  pursuits  of 
the  Tyuonyi  gorge  people  will  prove  highly  interesting,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  but  because  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  story  is  told — fidelity  which  is  the  result  of  deep 
and  profound  studies.  The  system  of  the  clans  or  gentes  in  all  the 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico  is  based  on  the  authority  of  the  mother. 
Men  are  compelled  to  marry  outside  of  their  clans,  and  their 
natural  confidants  are  not  their  wives,  still  less  their  children,  but 
their  clan-brothers  and  clan-sisters.  After  the  mother's  death  the 
children  are  not  cared  for  by  the  father,  but  by  the  mother's  clan- 
relatives.     Among  the  Cochiti  there  are  at  least  thirteen  clans,  all 
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based  on  the  matriarchal  idea  concerning  descent  and  heredity. 
The  Delight  Makers  or  Koshare,  from  whom  the  story  takes  its 
name,  are  an  association  of  young  people  also  based  on  the  clan 
system,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  a  part  of  the  annual  town 
festivals  in  summer  and  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  whereas  the  Cuirana,  an  association  of  similar 
origin,  are  considered  the  winter  or  spring  people,  and  are  supposed 
to  assist  the  sprouting  of  the  seed.  There  was  a  sort  of  antagonism 
between  the  votaries  of  both  bodies  ;  the  performances  of  the  Delight 
Makers  are  calculated  to  excite  mirth  and  laughter,  whereas  those 
of  the  Cuirana  are  more  quiet  and  monotonous.  Religious  ideas 
form  the  foundation  of  their  dances,  songs  and  other  ceremonies. 
Their  religion  is  a  pure  nature-worship,  without  temples  or  sacrifices, 
but  with  many  symbolic  signs  of  worship,  as  painted  sticks  or  prayer- 
plumes,  made  of  the  feathers  of  various  birds.  The  feather  is  the 
symbol  of  human  thought ;  it  could  be  replaced  by  two  little  twigs 
laid  crosswise  and  held  in  place  by  a  rock  or  stone,  and  such  little 
shrines  or  stone-heaps  are  numerous  around  the  Indian  villages. 
The  story  first  appeared  in  a  German  weekly  of  New  York  City ;  it 
is  so  replete-  with  Indian  names,  words  and  phrases,  that  careful 
attention  is  necessary  to  follow  the  author  through  the  maze  of  his 
Cochiti  terminology  and  thoroughly  Indian  mode  of  thought. 

Albert  S.  Gatschet. 

NOTES  AND    NEWS. 

Two  Pawnian  Tribal  Names. — The  belief  has  been  entertained 
that  the  tribal  name  Pani  means  slave,  but  Mr.  Dunbar,  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Pawnees  (Magazine  of  Am.  Hist.,  1880-1881),  has,  to  mv 
mind,  clearly  shown  that  this  notion  probably  arose  from  a  confu- 
sion by  early  explorers  of  two  like-sounding  words. 

The  name  of  the  related  Arikara  tribe  has  been  said  to  be  Mandan 
or  Hidatsa,  and  to  mean  "People  of  the  Flowing  Hair." 

In  my  book  (Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk-Tales,  page  239)  I 
have  stated  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dunbar  in  regarding  the  name 
Pani  as  coming  directly  from  the  Pawnee  word  pariki,  a  horn,  and 
further,  that  the  name  Arikara  means  horns,  or  perhaps  horned, 
being  thus  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  Pani. 

Recent  inquiries  among  the  Rees  and  Pawnees  have  brought  out 
one  or  two  suggestive  facts  bearing  on  these  points,  and  I  give  below 
a  summary  of  the  matter  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
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As  to  the  name  Pani  : 

(i.)  It  is  certain  that  in  ancient  times  the  Pawnees  used  to  wear 
the  scalp-lock,  stiffened  with  grease  and  red  clay,  erect,  or  curving 
forward  or  backward  like  a  horn,  as  in  later  times  did  the  Wichitas 
or  Pawnee  Picts. 

(2.)  The  old  sign  for  Pawnee  was  the  forefinger  held  pointing 
upward  at  the  crown  of  the  head  to  represent  this  stiffened  erect 
scalp  lock. 

(3.)  The  word  paiiki,  a  horn,  is  sometimes  contracted  to  pant,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  named  Parik  Pukots — Old 
Horn.     He  is  commonly  called,  for  short,  Pdni. 

As  to  the  tribal  name  Arikara : 

Hoffman  calls  them  the  people  of  the  flowing  hair,  and  Matthews, 
in  his  Hidatsa  dictionary,  states  that  tl;e  name  in  that  tongue  is 
Ada-kada-ho,  and  suggests  that  this  may  in  some  way  refer  to  the 
hair,  the  Hidatsa  word  for  which  is  ada. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  long  a  missionary  to  the  Gros  Ventres,  Mandans. 
and  Arikaras,  at  Fort  Berthold,  in  writing  to  me  of  the  latter  name, 
says,  "  It  is  not  Gros  Ventre  or  Mandan  ;"  and,  again,  "  The  Gros 
Ventre  or  Hidatsa  word  is  Ada-kada-ho.  The  first  syllable  is  like 
the  word  for  hair  in  the  Hidatsa,  but  the  other  syllables  have  no 
meaning  that  I  can  discover." 

I  believe  that  the  Hidatsa  word  Ada-kada-ho  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  that  tongue  the  word  Ankara.  As 
the  Hidatsa  will  not  or  cannot  pronounce  the  word  as  the  Rees  do, 
they  approach  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  d  and  r  sounds  are  well 
known  to  be  more  or  less  interchangeable  in  many  Indian  languages, 
the  (/  being  more  common  among  northern  tribes,  while  r  is  used 
by  those  of  the  south.  This  explanation  of  the  Hidatsa  word  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  has  no  meaning. 

Now  (i),  the  Ree  and  Skidi  word  for  horn  is  An'k'e,  the  second 
syllable  strongly  accented,  the  last  slurred.  If  we  add  to  the  word 
Alike,  the  plural  termination  ra  we  have  almost  exactly  the  tribal 
name  of  the  Rees.  This  word,  Arikera,  or  Arikara,  means  horns. 
Or  it  may  be,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  that  the 
termination  r<7  is  verbal,  being  the  root  of //'-ra,  he  has;  tus'-ta, 
you  have ;  tui^-a,  I  have.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  word  Arikara 
would  mean,  horned;  a  descriptive  epithet,  the  use  of  which  is 
most  natural  with  Indians. 

(2)  When  inquiring  of  the  Rees  how  they  used  to  dress  their  hair 
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in  the  old  days,  I  was  unable  to  learn  that  they  have  any  tradition 
of  a  time  when  they  reached  the  hair,  or  shaved  the  head.  While 
on  this  subject,  however,  a  bit  of  information  came  out  which  was 
interesting.  Pahukatawea,  an  old  man,  said  to  be  a  grand-son  of 
the  great  mythical  Pawnee  hero  of  the  same  name,  told  me  that 
though  the  Rees  had  never  done  this,  the  Skidi  used  to  cut  off  all 
the  hair  except  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  that  they  would 
take  two  small  pieces  of  bone,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  drill- 
ing a  hole  in  one  end  of  each,  would  tie  them,  one  on  either 
side  of  this  top  knot,  so  that  they  would  stand  erect  "  like  two 
horns."  Sometimes  two  feathers  would  be  substituted  for  the  two 
bones,  occupying  the  same  position,  or  sometimes  they  would  stiffen 
a  lock  of  hair  on  either  side  the  roach  or  top  knot,  so  that  these 
locks  would  stand  straight  up.  This  statement  was  not  made  as  an 
explanation  of  the  word  Ari'kara,  for  in  the  conversation  of  which 
this  is  the  substance,  the  question  of  that  tribal  name  did  not  come  up. 

(3)  But  the  Rees  are  Skidis,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  tribes 
took  place  not  very  long  ago.  In  ancient  times,  when  they  were 
the  same  people  and  were  living  together,  they  undoubtedly  had 
the  same  customs. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  these  peculiar  modes  of  dressing  the  hair 
became  obsolete  with  the  northern  tribes  of  this  family  earlier  than 
they  did  with  their  southern  relatives.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  true  Pawnees  all  know  that  the  Wichitas  used  to  wear  the 
erect  horn-like  scalp-lock,  while  the  custom  has  now  entirely  passed 
out  of  use  among  themselves,  and  has  been  forgotten  even  by  the 
younger  generation  of  men.  In  like  manner  the  Rees  who  live  to 
the  north  have  forgotten  that  they  used  to  dress  their  hair  with  horns, 
while  they  know  that  their  relations  to  the  south,  the  Skidi,  did  so 
in  the  long  past.  A  possible  connection  between  the  dressing  of 
the  hair  with  two  horns  and  the  modern  Pawnee  sign,  which  is  wolf, 
or  the  two  pricked  ears  of  a  wolf,  has  of  course  suggested  itself  to 
me,  but  this  matter  requires  further  investigation. 

Geo.  Bird  Grinnell. 


Was  Prehistoric  M.\n  Left-h.\nded? — At  the  session  of  the 
Societe  a'  Anthropologie  of  Paris,  July  3,  1890,  M.  Gabriel  de  Mor- 
tillet  presented  to  the  Society  a  paper  on  Albinisme  et  Gauchisse- 
ment,  which  contains  some  curious   observations  and  suggestions. 
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M.  Mortillet  finds  these  characteristics  running  through  all  forms 
of  animal  life,  down  to  the  helicidfe,  and  among  the  last  a  marked 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  varieties. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  facts  indicating  the  existence 
of  left-handedness  among  prehistoric  men.  Among  the  neolithic 
scrapers,  the  product  of  a  number  of  stations  in  France,  it  is  gen- 
erally passible,  according  to  M.  Mortillet,  to  discover  positive  signs 
of  their  use  either  by  the  right  or  the  left  hand.  Out  of  354  of  these 
instruments  examined  by  him  he  determines  that  105  were  used  by 
the  right  hand  and  197  by  the  left;  the  remaining  52  were  not 
marked  so  clearly  that  it  could  be  determined  by  which  hand  they 
were  used,  or  they  may  have  been  used  by  either  indifferently. 

These  figures  appear  to  show  that  left-handed  persons  are  almost 
twice  as  numerous  as  right-handed.  The  proportions  vary  in  differ- 
ent places.  In  the  collection  from  Compigny,  in  the  Musee  de  St. 
Germain,  out  of  38  specimens  only  8  were  positively  right-handed, 
while  25  were  as  positively  left-handed,  and  5  were  doubtful.  In 
the  collection  from  Pontlevoy,  in  the  same  Museum,  9  were  right- 
handed,  10  left-handed,  and  5  mixed.  But  there  is  not  a  single 
station  whose  specimens  do  not  indicate  sinistral  preference  in  the 
majority  of  these  utensils. 

M.  Mortillet  does  not  desire  to  draw  hasty  conclusions  from  these 
observations,  since  they  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  but 
they  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  left-handed  persons 
was  much  greater  in  prehistoric  times  than  at  present  in  the  same 
locality.  If  these  observations  may  be  accepted  as  facts,  they  seem 
to  imply  much  more  ;  and  though  they  do  not  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
they  prompt  the  inquiry,  whether  in  the  stone  age  in  France, 
scjevism  was  not  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  as  now. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  general  dextral  preference  in  the 
present  age  of  mankind  may  be  due  in  great  part  to  the  habit  of 
using  implements  and  weapons,  while  in  the  rude  age  of  primitive 
man  this  preference  may  not  have  existed  ;  but  it  is  surprising  to 
find  in  the  neolithic  period  these  evidences  of  extraordinary  prefcr- 
ance  for  the  left  hand.  I  no  not  know  whether  any  observations 
similar  to  M.  Mortillet's  have  been  made  among  American  archae- 
ological collections;  but  it  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  a 
similar  slate  of  things  would  be  indicated  if  the  same  class  of  im- 
plements were  carefully  studied. 

F.  A.  Seely. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL   OF  CRIMINAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BY    ROBERT    FLETCHER,    M.    D.* 

History  revels  in  the  description  of  a  battle.  The  slaughter  of 
the  combatants  is  carefully  summed  up,  the  ghastly  total  announced 
with  judicial  gravity,  and  the  glory  of  the  successful  commander  is 
proportionally  resplendent. 

In  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  civilized  world,  every 
year,  thousands  of  unoffending  men  and  women  are  slaughtered  ; 
millions  of  money,  the  product  of  honest  toil  and  careful  saving, 
are  carried  away  by  the  conqueror,  and  incendiary  fires  light  his 
pathway  of  destruction.  Who  is  this  devastator,  this  modern 
"  Scourge  of  God,"  whose  deeds  are  not  recorded  in  history  ?  The 
criminal  !  Statistics  unusually  trustworthy  show  that  if  the  carnage 
yearly  produced  by  him  could  be  brought  together  at  one  time  and 
place  it  would  excel  the  horrors  of  many  a  well-contested  field  of 
battle.  In  nine  great  countries  of  the  world,  including  our  own 
favored  land,  in  one  year,  10,380  cases  of  homicide  were  recorded, 
and  in  the  six  years  extending  from  1884  to  18S9,  in  the  United 
States  alone,  14,770  murders  came  under  cognizance  of  the  law. 

And  what  has  society  done  to  protect  itself  against  this  aggressor  ? 
True,  there  are  criminal  codes,  courts  of  law,  and  that  surprising 
survival  of  the  unfittest,  trial  by  jury ;  vast  edifices  liave  been  built 
as  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  philanthropic  persons  have  formed 
societies  for  the  instruction  of  the  criminal  and  to  care  for  him  when 

*An  address  delivered  April  21,  1891,  before  the  .Anthropological  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  as  its  retiring  President. 
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his  prison  gates  are  opened.  But  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  criminal  be- 
comes more  numerous.  He  breeds  criminals  ;  the  taint  is  in  the 
blood,  and  there  is  no  royal  touch  which  can  expel  it. 

Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up  in  Italy  a  new  school,  which 
has  studied  the  criminal  rather  than  the  crime — which  has  investi- 
gated his  natural  history.  It  is  known  as  the  School  of  Criminal 
Anthropology,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Neo-criminalistic 
School. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  into  existence  in  1876,  when  the 
first  volume  of  the  now  famous  book  of  its  acknowledged  leader. 
Professor  Cesare  Lombroso,  of  Turin,  was  published  under  the  title 
of:  L'uomo  delinquente,  or,  Criminal  Man.  The  greater  part  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  is  still  in  the  Italian  language  only  ;  a 
few  of  the  more  important  works  have  been  translated  into  French, 
and  many  distinguished  Frenchmen  have  pursued  the  investigation 
on  their  own  account,  the  results  of  which  have  been  published 
within  the  last  five  years.  In  Germany  one  valuable  publication 
has  appeared  in  relation  to  criminal  craniology.  In  England,  very 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  this  new  school,  although  Professor 
Maudsley's  well-known  works  are  frequently  quoted  by  both  Italian 
and  French  writers.  Recently  a  small  volume  has  been  published 
in  London  by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Criminal," 
which  gives  a  summary  of  the  views  of  the  new  school.  Nothing 
has  been  published  in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  it,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  evening's  address  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  rise 
of  this  Italian  school,  which  has  already  been  represented  in  two 
international  congresses,  and  to  state  the  opinions  which  its  adher- 
ents hold  in  regard  to  the  criminal.  These  opinions  are  not  held 
without  much  variation  as  to  subordinate  details  ;  but  as  quotations 
from  numerous  sources  are  generally  tedious  to  an  audience,  and  are 
necessarily  to  some  extent  unconnected,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
you  an  impartial  account  of  these  new  views  in  a  connected  narra- 
tive. 

Italy  has  from  a  very  early  period  been  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  works  upon  penal  law  and  its  cognate  subjects.  The 
first  printed  work  on  medical  jurisprudence  appeared  in  an  Italian 
town,  Imola,  in  1597.  The  author  signs  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
book  :  "I,  Baptistus  Codronchi,  the  humblest  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Imola."  Times  have  changed  since  his  day.  If  he 
were  living  now,  instead  of  the  modest  colophon  we  should  probably 
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see  his  name  on  the  title-page  surmounting  an  inverted  pyramid  of 
titles  and  distinctions. 

Italy  is  an  especially  rich  field  for  researches  into  criminal  his- 
tory, for  assassination  is  ten  times  more  prevalent  there  than  in 
France,  and  still  more  so  than  in  England.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  many  of  these  homicides  are  inspired  by  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion rather  than  by  merely  savage  or  ignoble  motives. 

Two  comparatively  new  studies,  fecund  in  results,  namely,  an- 
thropology and  statistics,  have  been  followed  up  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  those  who  form  the  Neo-criminalistic  School.  The  views  of 
the  philosophic  thinkers  of  our  own  day  in  England  and  France  have 
been  carefully  applied  to  the  investigation,  as  well  as  the  remark- 
able results  obtained  in  physiological  psychology  by  Charcot  and 
his  followers. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  special  views  held  by 
the  new  school,  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  personnel  of 
some  of  those  who  hold  them. 

Cesare  Lombroso  is  the  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
University  of  Turin.  His  opportunities  for  observing  the  criminal 
classes  have  been  very  extensive,  and  his  collection  of  crania  from 
these  sources  is  the  most  important  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  new  school.  Among  his  adherents 
are  Ferri,  professor  of  criminal  law  at  the  University  of  Rome,  and  a 
member  of  the  Italian  Parliament ;  Baron  Garofalo,  professor  of 
law  and  criminal  procedure  at  the  University  of  Naples  ;  Marro, 
superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Turin  ;  Moleschott,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  the  University  of  Rome,  and  a  Senator  of 
the  Italian  Parliament ;  Virgilio,  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Aversa  ; 
Bodio,  director-general  of  statistics,  and  many  other  men  of  note. 

In  France,  those  who  have  given  a  more  or  less  qualified  adher- 
ence to  the  new  doctrines  are  :  Despine,  Motet,  Bordier,  Ribot, 
Letourneau,  Ch.  Richet,  Roussel,  Lacassagne,  Magitot,  Brouardel. 

In  Austria,  Benedikt,  Flesch,  and  Krafft-Ebing. 

In  Germany,  Virchow,  Knecht,  and  Listz. 

In  England,  Maudsley  and  Bruce  Thomson  from  their  writings 
are  claimed  as  belonging  to  this  school. 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia,  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
some  good  work  has  also  been  done. 

This  brief  catalogue  of  names  might  be  mucli  extended,  if  it 
were   made  to   include  all    those    who    have    debated    the   subject 
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at  issue,  with  extreme  or  modified  divergence  from  the  views  of 
Lombroso. 

Three  schools  may  be  described  as  engaged  in  these,  investiga- 
tions :  (i)  The  classic  or  spiritualistic  school,  which  denies  that  con- 
genital development,  race,  or  climate  are  factors  in  the  production 
of  crime ;  (2)  The  socialist  school,  which  declares  the  j)hysical 
and  moral  surroundings,  the  "  milieu,"  to  be  the  sole  cause  ;  hence 
they  are  sometimes  termed  mesologists,  from  /ifff"?  and  hiya-  ;  and 
(3)  the  positivist  criminal  school,  the  school  of  Lombroso,  which 
insists  that  crime  is  the  result  of  three  orders  of  factors,  namely, 
anthropologic,  physical,  and  social.  If  social  causes  alone  produce 
crime,  why  is  it,  they  ask,  that  of  one  hundred  persons  living  under 
the  same  conditions  of  abject  poverty,  only  five  will  become  thieves? 
Why  do  the  other  ninety-five  prefer  mendicity,  hunger,  or  suicide? 
The  social  factor  is  the  same  for  all,  but  the  impulse  to  crime,  born 
of  the  surroundings,  becomes  decisive  only  when  the  anthropologic 
and  physical  factors  are  found,  the  organic  constitution  and  the 
abnormal  brain.  Crime,  then,  they  emphatically  assert,  is  the  ac- 
cumulated result  of  the  individual  constitution,  bodily  and  mental, 
and  of  the  physical  and  social  surroundings. 

What,  then,  is  "  Criminal  Anthropology?  "  It  is  the  study  of 
the  being  who,  in  consequence  of  ph3'sical  conformation,  hereditary 
taint,  or  surroundings  of  vice,  poverty,  and  ill  example,  yields  to 
temptation  and  begins  a  career  of  crime.  It  is  to  study  the  anat- 
omy, the  physiology,  the  hygiene  of  the  criminal,  his  productivity, 
his  capability  of  amendment,  to  examine  into  his  condition,  and  to 
recognize  his  rights. 

At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding what  constitutes  crime.  True,  the  criminal  law  of  every 
country  answers  the  question  ;  but  that  which  is  a  crime  under  one 
government  is  not  so  regarded  under  another.  Duelling,  for  ex- 
ample, which,  if  fatal,  is  punished  as  murder  in  many  countries,  is 
not  cognizable  by  law  at  all  in  others  if  the  encounter  has  been 
fairly  conducted.  So,  also,  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  crime 
becomes  diminislied  in  its  gravity  or  may  disappear  altogether  as 
public  opinion  changes.  Sorcery,  sacrilege,  heresy,  and  blasphemy 
have  practically  disappeared  from  the  penal  codes  of  the  civilized 
world. 

liaron  Garofaio,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Naples  and  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school,  argues  in  favor  of  what  he 
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terms  "natural  crime"  as  distinct  from  "statute  crime,"  which 
latter  varies  with  the  codes  in  which  it  is  found.  Natural  crime  is 
that  which  is  at  variance  with  our  "moral  sense."  Whether  we 
are  to  regard  this  last-named  sentiment,  with  Darwin,  as  innate,  or, 
with  Spencer,  as  the  result  of  reasoning,  is  not  vitally  important. 
If  it  be  inherited  it  becomes,  to  some  extent,  innate,  and  can  alone 
explain  the  sacrifices  which  men  will  sometimes  make  of  their  gravest 
interests  rather  than  violate  their  sense  of  right.  To  say  that  in  such 
instances  altruism  is  only  enlightened  egoism  would  imply  an  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  the  matter  which  our  experience  negatives.  Many 
are  the  instances  of  acute  intellect  associated  with  depraved  morals, 
and  of  limited  intelligence  combined  with  a  sturdy  and  unyielding 
sense  of  duty. 

Admitting,  then,  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  the  result  of  evo- 
lution and  transmission,  it  is  obvious  that,  like  other  psychical  senti- 
ments, it  may  be  subject  to  change,  to  disease,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
it  may  be  absent  from  birth,  as  in  analogous  cases  of  congenital 
physical  monstrosity. 

If  we  can  find  that  certain  parts  or  characteristics  of  this  moral 
sense  are  common  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  it  becomes  clear  that 
violations  of  this  universal  sense  constitutes  "  natural  crime."  The 
author  I  have  referred  to  takes  this  broad  groimd,  believing  that  the 
moral  sense  consists  in  the  aggregation  of  altruistic  sentiments,  even 
though  these  may  in  the  end  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  individ- 
ual. This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  consistent  with  Spencer's  theory  that 
the  highest  development  of  the  moral  sense  is  the  equal  compenetra- 
tion  of  the  altruistic  and  the  egoistic  sentiments. 

Since  crime,  then,  is  a  violation  of  the  common  sentiments  of  com- 
passion or  probity,  it  follows  that  in  the  criminal  there  is  either 
absence,  temporary  relapse,  or  weakness  of  one  or  other  of  these 
sentiments ;  but  these  sentiments  form  the  substratum  of  the  aver- 
age morality  of  society,  and  the  man  who  violates  them  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  incompatibility  with  that  society.  In  narrower  circles 
of  greater  intelligence  and  refinement  other  sentiments  besides  these 
two  form  parts  of  a  more  elevated  morality,  such  as  the  religious 
sentiment,  patriotism,  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor,  refined  man- 
ners, and  other  indications  of  sensibility  ;  but  for  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  the  sentiment  of  compassion  or  tenderness,  which  abhors 
bloodshed,  and  of  probity,  which  condemns  theft,  suffices. 
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The  next  question  to  be  asked  is,  are  there  two  varieties  of  our 
race  who  answer  physically  to  the  idea  of  these  two  crimes — are  there 
men  who  are  destitute  of  all  feeling  of  pity  or  of  all  sentiment  of 
honesty  ?  And  it  is  here  that,  practically,  the  investigations  of  the 
new  school  begin. 

The  conception  of  the  criminal  as  a  variety  of  the  human  species 
who  has  degenerated  physically  and  morally  is  a  quite  modern  one. 
Careful  researches  have  been  made  to  establish  an  anatomical  type 
of  the  criminal,  but  it  must  be  stated  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  advocates  of  the  new  school  have  declared  positively  that 
there  is  no  such  type  ;  that  there  is  no  constant  physical  character- 
istic which  distinguishes  the  criminal  from  the  non-criminal.  There 
are,  however,  certain  abnormities  which,  while  found  to  exist  among 
the  supposed  honest  class,  are  much  more  frequently  observed  among 
criminals. 

Lombroso  thus  describes  the  type  of  the  two  criminal  classes  : 
Of  the  murderer,  he  says  :  He  has  a  cold  concentrated  look  ;  some- 
times the  eye  appears  injected  with  blood  ;  the  nose  is  often  aquiline 
or  hooked,  always  large  ;  the  ears  are  long  ;  the  jaws  powerful  ;  the 
cheek-bones  widely  separated  ;  the  hair  is  crisp  and  abundant  ;  the 
canine  teeth  well  developed,  and  the  lips  thin  ;  often  a  nervous  tic 
or  contraction,  upon  one  side  of  the  face  only,  uncovers  tlie  canine 
teeth,  producing  the  effect  of  a  threatening  look  or  a  sardonic  laugh. 

He  represents  the  thief  as  having  less  cranial  capacity  than  the 
assassin  ;  but  this  is  not  sustained  by  other  observations.  As  regards 
other  peculiarities,  he  describes  him  as  having  a  remarkable  mobility 
of  countenance,  the  eye  small  and  restless,  the  eye-brows  thick  and 
meeting,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  forehead  always  low  and  retreating. 

Garofalo  speaking  of  these  characteristics,  which  I  have  very  con- 
cisely summarized,  says  :  One  has  but  to  go  into  a  prison,  and  by 
the  aid  of  this  description  one  can  distinguish  almost  at  a  glance 
those  condemned  for  theft  from  those  condemned  for  murder. 

Naturally  the  objection  has  been  made  that  the  so-called  criminal 
type  is  not  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  criminal.  In  reply,  it  is 
asserted  that  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  abnormities  is  much 
greater  in  a  given  number  of  criminals  than  in  an  equal  number  of 
non-criminals  is  the  vital  point.  For  example,  Ferri  compared  711 
soldiers  with  699  prisoners  and  convicts,  and  found  that  of  the  first 
32.2  per  cent,  were  absolutely  free  from  abnormities  of  any  kind,  but 
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of  the  second  10  per  cent.  only.  The  largest  number  of  abnormities 
observed  in  any  one  soldier  was  4,  but  7  or  8  was  a  common  figure 
among  the  criminals. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  all  tliose  observers  who  are  connected  with 
great  penal  institutions,  such  as  Lorabroso,  Marro,  Virgilio,  and 
Ferri  in  Italy,  and  Lacassagne  at  Lyons,  agree  that  abnormi- 
ties of  head  and  face  of  the  most  marked  type  of  degenerescence 
prevail  in  greatest  abundance  among  those  guilty  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes. 

The  influence  of  heredity  in  the  formation  of  criminal  character 
has  been  long  since  admitted,  and  the  neo-criminalists  have  made 
it  an  important  factor  in  their  statistics.  The  researches  of  Galton 
and  the  observations  of  Ribot  and  others  have  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  belief  in  the  inheritance  of  physical  and  mental 
qualities,  especially  the  latter.  Weismann,  it  is  true,  denies  that 
acquired  qualities  can  be  transmitted  to  offspring,  and  the  views  of 
this  philosophic  writer  are  entitled  to  high  consideration;  but  his 
argument  refers  mainly  to  intellectual  or  aesthetic  qualities,  and  he 
has  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  criminal  propensi- 
ties. In  this  inquiry  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with  the  difficulty  of 
properly  distinguishing  between  inherited  propensities  and  vices 
which  are  the  result  of  simple  surroundings.  Nevertheless,  so  strik- 
ing is  the  evidence  in  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  well-known 
Jukes  family,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  criminal  pro- 
pensities can  be  and  are  transmitted  by  descent. 

The  case  of  the  Jukes  has  been  referred  to  by  all  writers  upon 
this  subject,  and  a  brief  summary  may  be  given  of  their  history: 
In  75  years,  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair,  amounting  to  1,200 
persons,  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  became  devoted  to  a  life  of  crime.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  of 
loss  was  caused  by  them,  without  taking  into  account  the  entailment 
of  pauperism  and  crime  on  the  survivors  in  the  next  generation, 
and  the  incurable  diseases,  idiotcy,  and  insanity  growing  out  of  this 
debauchery  and  reaching  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

It  has  been  observed  by  physiologists  that  the  offspring  of  parents 
who  had  married  late  in  life,  especially  when  the  father  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  apt  to  present  marked  psychical  peculiarities. 
Marro  found  that  24  per  cent,  of  the  non-criminal  class  were  de- 
scended from  old  parents,  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  class ; 
but  taking  assassins  alone  from  the  latter,  the  proportion  ran  u[>  to  the 
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surprising  figure  of  52  per  cent.  ;  ordinary  murderers  showed  40 
per  cent.,  and  swindlers  37  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  thief,  the 
figure  was  much  below  the  average.  His  explanation  is  that  with 
maturer  age  comes  increasing  selfishness,  habit  of  calculation,  and 
avarice — mental  peculiarities  which  are  transmitted  to  offspring, 
and  which  furnish  a  predisposition  to  vicious  habits,  especially  when 
combined  with  physical  abnormity.  .  It  is  thus  that  the  assassin  and 
the  murderer,  who  are  destitute  of  pity,  and  the  swindler,  who  has 
need  of  skill  and  prudence  in  his  pursuits,  give  such  a  high  percent- 
age, while  the  thief,  who  steals  only  to  obtain  mpans  to  gratify  his 
self-indulgence  and  laziness,  is  below  the  average. 

Ribot  observes  that  antiquity,  while  it  had  not  our  statistics,  had 
wonderful  intuition  as  to  great  natural  laws,  and  the  biblical  te.xt, 
which  extends  a  malediction  to  the  fifth  generation,  is  justified  by 
our  knowledge  of  to-day. 

The  congenital  physical  and  moral  degeneracy  or  abnormity  of 
the  criminal  being  admitted,  the  problem  of  his  inevitable  return  to 
crime,  or  his  recidivism,  is  solved.  It  has  hitherto  been  attributed 
to  his  prison  life,  his  surroundings,  the  wretched  condition  of 
prisons,  and  the  defects  of  the  penitentiary  system.  No  doubt  all 
these  matters  had  some  influence  ;  but  the  vast  improvements  of  late 
years  in  the  regulation,  discipline,  and  hygiene  of  jails  has  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  relapsing  of  the  criminal  into  crime. 

In  French  criminal  jurisprudence  the  "  r^cidiviste  "  plays  a  most 
important  part,  and  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
and  to  select,  if  possible,  an  analogous  English  expression.  "  Ha- 
bitual criminal  "  does  not  express  it.  The  French  term  means  a 
relapser,  a  man  who,  having  served  his  time  according  to  his 
sentence,  upon  his  release  betakes  himself  again  to  a  criminal 
course.  "  Ex-convict "  will  not  do,  as  an  ex-convict  may  be  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  reformed  man.  Backslider  comes  nearer  to  it, 
but  it  is  a  feeble  term,  and,  besides,  it  is  monopolized  by  the  pulpit. 
The  French  word  itself  has  become  anglicized,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
is  the  most  satisfactory  designation.  So  we  shall  speak  of  a  relapsed 
convict  as  a  recidivist. 

The  new  school  is  at  variance  with  the  psychiatrists  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  insanity.  It  admits  the  existence  of  certain  patho- 
logical conditions,  as  idiotcy,  in.sanity,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria,  with 
which  criminal  propensities  are  sometimes  joined — conditions  which 
may   be   congenital  or   acquired;  and  also  exclusively  moral   ab- 
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iiormity  characterized  by  the  perversion  or  absence  of  all  moral 
instincts,  but  which  is  not,  they  contend,  a  disease.  If  there  be 
no  disturbance  of  the  faculty  of  ideation,  the  absence  of  the  moral 
qualities  cannot  justify  the  denomination  of  insanity.  If  the  latter 
distinction  were  permitted,  every  slight  peculiarity  of  character 
would  be,  on  the  same  ground,  pronounced  to  be  pathological,  and 
health  would  become  a  mere^  ideal  standard.  The  New  Zealander 
and  the  Fijian  slew  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  slaying,  being  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  pity,  and  the  native  blacks  in  .Africa  steal  upon 
all  occasions;  but  shall  we  pronounce  the  savage  man,  whom  the 
criminal  resembles,  to  be  morally  insane  therefor  ? 

They  do  not  deny  that  there  are  extreme  cases  of  perversity  which 
may  be  truly  pathological ;  but  these  are  cases  in  which  the  per- 
versity is  only  the  obvious  symptom  of  some  great  neurosis,  such  as 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  or  progressive  paralysis.  When  there  is  no  de- 
rangement of  the  psychical  functions  accompanying  the  perversity, 
it  is  not  a  case  of  disease. 

Further,  it  is  argued,  in  the  imbecile  or  insane,  perceptions  of 
external  things  produce  exaggerated  impressions  ;  a  mental  process 
is  engendered  which  is  not  in  accord  with  external  causes,  and  an 
incoherence  is  the  result.  This  explains  the  frightful  murders  com- 
mitted to  escape  from  slight  annoyances,  oftentimes  entirely  imagi- 
nary, as  in  the  case  of  Grandi,  who,  provoked  at  the  noise  made  by 
his  neighbors'  children  before  his  shop,  decoyed  them  one  at  a  time 
into  a  back  room,  where  he  shut  them  up,  and  at  night  buried  them 
alive.  In  this  manner  he  destroyed  ten  children,  believing  that  he 
should  thereby  be  enabled  to  work  in  peace. 

But,  in  the  born  criminal,  the  mental  process  is  in  accord  with 
the  external  impressions.  If  the  motive  was  vengeance,  the  injury 
really  had  been  inflicted.  If  the  crime  was  to  bring  profit,  the 
profit  was  real.  If  to  obtain  a  certain  pleasure,  the  pleasure  was 
tangible.  The  hope  of  obtaining  the  desired  end  is  logical,  but  the 
process  is  criminal  and  reveals  the  absence  of  the  moral  sense. 

Is  the  criminal  the  representative  of  prehistoric  man,  or  is  he 
like  the  modern  savage  ?  Lombroso  and  his  followers  take  the  first 
view,  insisting  that  the  criminal  exhibits  regression  to  a  former  type, 
or  atavism.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  while  this  view  7nay  be  correct, 
it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  it  would  be  wasting  time  to  follow  out 
the  argument.  Garofalo,  siding  with  Tarde,  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  atavistic  view,  and  points  out  this  essential  difference:  That 
27 
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while  prehistoric  man,  living  alone  with  his  family,  could  have  no 
conception  whatever  of  altruistic  sentiments,  the  criminal  from  birth 
lives  in  social  surroundings,  degraded  no  doubt,  but  of  which  he 
deliberately  ignores  the  duty.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  atavism 
is  not  a  recurrence  to  the  type  of  prehistoric  man  or  savage  man, 
but  to  a  bestial  type  anterior. 

It  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  new  school  that  it  is  the  criminal  and 
not  the  crime  which  should  be  subject  to  study.  The  jurists  say, 
without  a  crime  there  is  no  criminal.  On  the  contrary,  sa)'s  the 
anthropologist,  the  criminal  is  here  with  the  intent  to  commit 
crime  ;  though  his  attempt  may  fail,  he  is  as  much  the  assassin  or 
the  thief  as  if  the  act  had  been  completed,  and  he  must  be  hanged 
or  secluded  accordingly.  They  ridicule  our  graduated  scale  of  pen- 
alties, which  they  assert  only  tempts  to  crime.  The  very  definite- 
ness  of  punishment  leads  to  a  commercial  view  of  the  offense.  The 
cashier  who  steals  a  million  can  well  afford  the  risk  of  ten  years 
imprisonment  with  a  liberal  rebate  for  good  behavior.  The  new 
school  insists  that  the  criminal  shall  merely  be  sent  to  prison.  His 
coming  out  should  depend,  not  on  a  sliding  scale,  in  supposed  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  his  crime,  but  upon  the  proof  of  his  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  send  a  sick  man  to  the  hospital  for  a  definite 
period,  but  for  treatment  and  for  discharge  when  cured,  as  pro- 
nounced by  competent  authority.  The  criminal,  they  argue,  should 
have  the  right  to  demand  from  this  competent  authority  an  exami- 
nation into  his  case  and  a  decision  based  upon  regard  to  the  safety 
of  society.  Clearly,  they  continue,  the  criminal  should,  by  his 
labor,  discharge  his  indebtedness  to  his  victim  as  far  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  ascertain  its  extent.  At  present,  the  State  locks  up  the 
thief,  appropriates  to  its  own  use  the  products  of  his  labor  while  in 
prison,  and  leaves  the  plundered  victim  to  ponder  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  a  paternal  jurisprudence.  At  the  end  of  his  imprisonment 
the  offender  is  said  to  have  "expiated"  his  crime — to  have  paid 
his  debt  to  society — when,  in  truth,  it  is  society  who  has  paid  his 
debt  for  him  by  housing,  feeding,  and  clothing  him,  and  not  always 
even  demanding  the  poor  equivalent  of  his  labor. 

The  spiritualistic  view  of  punishment  is  that  there  must  be  expia- 
tion for  crime.  By  suffering,  the  expiation  of  those  who  feel  re- 
morse is  completed,  and  by  it  remorse  is  awakened  in  those  who 
are,  as  yet,  insensible.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  long  experience 
has  shown   that  the  ordinary  criminal  is  incapable  of  remorse,  al- 
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though  he  may  feign  it  for  his  own  purpose.  No  doubt  suffering 
may  cause  repentance  of  the  crime,  because  it  has  brought  suffering  ; 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this  and  the  remorse  felt  for 
the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  another.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
idea  of  vengeance  from  that  of  expiation.  What  society  really  de- 
mands is  the  elimination  or  the  segregation  of  the  abnormal  man, 
unassimilable  with  his  social  surroundings. 

It  is  a  biologic  principle  that  a  being  disappears  who  cannot  live 
in  unison  with  his  surroundings.  The  difference  between  the  bio- 
logic and  moral  law  is,  that  under  the  first  the  selection  takes 
place  spontaneously  by  the  death  of  the  individual  unsuited  to  his 
surroundings  ;  in  the  second,  the  selection  must  take  place  artifi- 
cially— that  is  to  say,  by  the  social  power  which  acts  in  its  own  de- 
fense as  nature  operates  in  biologic  order. 

In  the  case  of  assassination  or  murder,  elimination  forms  the  ordi- 
nary protection  to  society.  To  those  who  advocate  inprisonment  for 
life  rather  than  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  it  is  replied 
that  it  is  not  protection,  for  prisoners  slay  their  jailers  and  escape. 

While  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted  for  the  sake  of  terroriz- 
ing, yet  its  influence  as  a  deterrent  is  established  by  overwhelming 
proof  In  Belgium,  where  for  nearly  40  years  no  execution  has 
taken  place,  crime  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  Italy  no  capi- 
tal punishment  has  been  inflicted,  except  in  the  army,  since  1876, 
and  the  highest  grades  of  crime  have  attained  to  an  astonishing 
number.  In  England,  where  murderers  are  promptly  hanged,  the 
average  number  of  murders  annually  is  about  250,  while  in  Italy,  in 
1S80,  according  to  Baron  Garofalo,  3,636  murders  were  commit- 
ted, of  which  1,115  were  assassinations.  The  same  writer  refers  to 
a  pregnant  example  of  the  effects  of  capital  punishment.  In  18S4, 
asoldier  in  barracks,  in  the  desperation  of  homicidal  fury,  fired  upon 
his  sleeping  comrades  and  killed  ten  of  them.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned,  but  laughed  at  the  idea  of  execution  following,  boast- 
ing that  no  one  was  now  executed  in  Italy.  A  few  days  after  this 
massacre,  elsewhere  soldiers  assassinated  their  sergeants.  They 
were  one  and  all  shot ;  and  the  offense  has  never  since  been  repeated 
in  the  Italian  army.  If,  the  writer  adds,  the  fear  of  death  had  so 
potent  an  influence  on  soldiers,  men  accustomed  to  face  it,  how 
much  more  should  we  expect  that  it  would  deter  others. 

The  Due  de  Montaussier  said  to  Louis  XIV  in  relation  to  a  man 
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who  was  executed  after  committing  20  murders  :  "  This  man  only 
committed  one  murder,  his  first;  it  is  you  who  committed  the  other 
19  by  suffering  him  to  live." 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  in  all  civilized  countries  a 
growing  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
A  philosophic  jurist,  M.  Tarde,  well  expresses  the  sentimental  view 
of  the  question  :  , 

"  Capital  punishment,  at  least  as  it  has  heretofore  been  inflicted, 
is,  to  me,  repulsive— invincibly  repulsive.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
tried  to  overcome  this  feeling  of  horror,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
,  to  succeed.  If  all  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  arguments  of  the 
partisans  of  capital  punishment  would  be  sincere  with  themselves, 
they  would  recognize  perfectly  that  their  chief  objection  is  their 
disgust  at  witnessing  legal  murder,  above  all,  in  its  most  usual  mode, 
that  of  decapitation  .  .  .  That  repugnance,  that  rising  of  the 
o-orge,  is  not  a  singularity  of  certain  natures  only  ;  a  great  number, 
a  number  always  increasing,  of  our  contemporaries  feel  it  also,  and 
amongst  those  who  speak  in  favor  of  the  death  penalty  in  theory, 
probably  half  of  them,  if  present  at  an  execution,  would  cry  for 
pardon  for  the  doomed  man  if  they  could  obtain  it."* 

The  reply  to  this  statement  is  obvious.  People  of  sensibility 
need  not  be  present  at  such  scenes,  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
the  world  over  to  restrict  the  attendance  upon  such  occasions  to 
those  whose  presence  is  officially  required.  The  feeling  of  pity  for 
the  doomed  man  has  nothing  to  do  logically  with  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  protection  of  society,  and  M.  Tarde  himself,  after  a 
long  discussion  of  the  benefits  or  evils  accompanying  capital  punish- 
ment, argues  forcibly  in  favor  of  its  continuance  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  civilization.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  this  question, 
which  should  be  regarded  from  a  high  sociological  standpoint,  is  too 
often  obscured  by  misplaced  sentiment  and  undeserved  sympathy. 

A  professor  of  "  applied  ethics  "  in  Clark  University  said  recently 
that  over  5,000  persons  are  killed  yearly  in  the  United  States  at 
railroad  grade  crossings,  most  of  whose  lives  might  have  been  spared 
had  either  the  road  or  the  railroad  passed  the  one  over  the  other. 
.  .  "  If  a  brutal  murderer  is  to  lose  his  life,  and  there  is  the 
least  doubt  as  to  his  premeditation,  a  large  part  of  the  community 
is  often  aroused  into  moral  excitement,  if  not  into  indignation, 

*  G.  Tarde.     La  philosophic  pinale,  p.  546. 
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while  the  innocent  murdered  railroad  passenger  excites  little  more 
than  a  murmur."  * 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  classification  and  charac- 
teristics of  criminals  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  a  question  which 
the  anti-positivist  criminologist  is  certain  to  propound,  that  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  "fatalist"  feature  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  new 
school  would  take  the  ground  that  if  crime  be  the  result  of  mental 
and  physical  abnormity,  the  irresponsibility  of  the  criminal  and 
the  injustice  of  punishing  him  would  inevitably  follow.  The  base- 
lessness of  this  apprehension  will  be  seen  as  we  progress  in  our  in- 
vestigation. 

Into  the  question  of  free-will  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  Centu- 
ries of  discussion  have  not  made  it  clear,  and  while,  logically,  we 
must  admit  that  our  acts  are  the  results  of  controlling  impulses, 
perhaps  congenital,  certainly  acquired,  practically  we  know  that 
we  can  master  them.  It  is  a  case  where  our  emotions  are  stronger 
than  our  logic. 

"Everywhere,"  says  Carlisle,  "the  human  soul  stands  between 
a  hemisphere  of  light  and  another  of  darkness  ;  on  the  confines 
of  two  everlasting  hostile  empires,  necessity  and  free-will."  And 
the  Persian  Hafiz  writes  : 

"  'Tis  writ  on  Paradise's  gate, 
'  Woe  to  the  dupe  that  yields  to  fate. ' ' ' 

The  neo-criminalist  meets  the  question  in  a  decidedly  practical 
way.  "  Granting  that  the  criminal  has  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
crime,  normal  man,  detesting  bloodshed  and  rapine,  yields  to  an 
equally  irresistible  propensity  to  shut  the  other  up  where  he  shall 
perforce  be  harmless." 

The  classification  of  criminals  proposed  by  Professor  Ferri  and 
generally  accepted  is  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  criminal  by  instinct — the  born  criminal. 

(2)  The  passional  criminal,  who  commits  crime  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion. 

(3)  The  criminal  from  chance. 

(4)  The  criminal  from  habit. 

(5)  The  insane  criminal. 

*Macdonald  (Arthur).  Ethics  as  applied  to  criminology.  Journal  of 
Mental  Science.     I,ond.,  1891,  xxxvii,  10-18. 
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The  characteristics  of  these  different  classes  are,  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(i)  The  born  criminal  is  distinguished  by  an  entire  absence  of 
the  moral  sense  and  an  utter  heedlessness  of  the  consequences  of  his 
act.  The  prominent  types  of  this  class  are  the  murderer  and  the 
robber.  The  suggestion  of  crime  meets  with  ready  acceptance,  and 
the  consequences  to  the  victim — the  destruction  of  life,  the  agony  of 
the  survivors,  the  loss  of  property — are  regarded  by  him  with  imper- 
turbable indifference.  This  insensibility  is  evinced  also  in  endur- 
ance of  pain  in  surgical  operations  and  in  his  stolid  demeanor  at  the 
place  of  execution. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  instinctive  criminal  the  existence 
of  what  are  commonly  termed  the  better  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  but  they  are  all  dominated  or  transmuted  by  the  absence  of 
the  moral  sense.  He  is  always  enormously  egoistic,  but  he  may  be 
ego-altruistic  or  even  altruistic.  He  will  kill  or  rob  to  save  a  com- 
rade, or  even  to  obtain  money  to  bestow  in  charity,  for  the  altru- 
istic sentiment,  in  the  absence  of  the  moral  sense,  leads  him  without 
compunction  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  direct  and  violent  means 
to  obtain  his  end.  He  may  be  generous  and  loving  to  his  family, 
and  may  be,  as  many  of  them  are,  endowed  with  a  certain  religious 
feeling,  for  the  latter,  which  is  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  moral 
sense,  cannot  supply  its  place;  hence  we  see  so  constantly  men  who 
take  delight  in  the  e.xercise  of  religious  duties,  but  who  are  destitute 
of  the  moral  sense,  and  a  still  greater  number  who  are  honest  and 
moral,  but  have  no  religious  belief  whatever. 

Heedlessness  or  astonishing  want  of  foresight  as  to  the  conse- 
([uences  of  his  acts  is  as  characteristic  of  the  born  criminal  as  his 
want  of  moral  sense.  We  wonder  why  he  should  not  foresee  the 
inevitable  detection  and  punishment  which  must  follow  and  which 
is  perfectly  clear  to  us  from  the  premises,  but  his  indifference  to  the 
suffering  which  he  produces  seems  to  extend  to  his  own  risk  in  the 
matter.  "  I  never  thought  of  the  punishment,"  said  a  criminal  to 
Professor  Ferri ;   "  we  never  think  of  anything." 

Mr.  Francis  Gallon,  in  his  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  has 
expressed  similar  views  :  "  The  ideal  criminal  is,  unhappily  for  him, 
deficient  in  qualities  that  are  capable  of  restraining  his  unkindly  or 
inconvenient  instincts.  He  has  neither  sympathy  for  others  nor  the 
sense  of  duty,  both  of  which  lie  at  the  base  of  conscience  ;  nor  has 
he  sufficient  self-control  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  society  in 
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which  he  has  to  live,  and  so  to  promote  his  own  selfish  interests  in 
the  long  run.  He  cannot  be  preserved  from  criminal  misadventure 
either  by  altruistic  sentiments  or  by  intelligently  egoistic  ones." 

(2)  The  criminal  from  passion  is,  in  most  respects,  the  opposite 
of  the  instinctive  criminal.  He  commits  a  crime  in  an  explosion 
of  passion  ;  never  from  lust  of  gain,  but  from  some  disturbance  of 
the  social  passions,  as  love  of  honor.  It  will  often  be  the  case  that 
his  preceding  life  has  been  stainless  in  its  conduct,  and  the  crime 
is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  acute  remorse,  leading  even  to  sui- 
cide. The  moral  sense,  which  is  strongly  developed,  is  obscured 
for  the  time  being  by  the  overwhelming  passion,  but  is  speedly  re- 
stored to  its  habitual  predominance.  The  sense  of  guilt  and  the 
repentance  that  follows  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sullen  indiffer- 
ence of  the  born  criminal  or  to  his  clumsy  affectation  of  penitence. 

(3)  The  criminal  from  chance  is  a  reduced  type  of  the  instinctive 
criminal.  In  him  the  absence  of  the  moral  sense  assumes  the  form 
of  weakness,  and  it  is  more  to  his  surroundings  than  to  any  active 
disposition  that  his  embarking  in  a  career  of  crime  is  due.  The 
normal  man,  to  whom  these  surroundings  would  offer  inducements 
to  commit  a  crime,  resists  either  from  his  moral  sense  or  from  his 
perception  of  the  consequences  of  his  action.  The  criminal  from 
chance  yields  from  his  deficient  moral  sense  and  from  his  inability 
to  foresee  the  result. 

(4)  The  habitual  criminal  is  an  intermediate  type  without  marked 
psychologic  characters.  From  continued  relapses  he  acquires  more 
and  more  the  character  of  the  instinctive  criminal,  until,  from  fre- 
quent prison  experience,  there  is  but  little  distinction  observable 
between  them.  There  is  this  remark  to  be  made  in  regard  to  these 
two  classes:  That  while  the  instinctive  criminal  feels  no  repugnance 
to  engage  in  any  crime,  no  matter  what  its  peculiarity,  there  are 
others  who  resist  stubbornly  all  temptation  to  commit  certain  crimes 
for  which  they  have  an  aversion.  For  example,  there  are  assassins 
who  will  kill  in  order  to  rob ;  others  who,  if  the  victim  resist  the 
attempted  robbery,  will  slay  him  without  hesitation.  But  there  are 
murderers,  especially  those  who  assassinate  from  motives  of  hatred 
or  vengeance,  who  will  not  steal,  and  are  affronted  at  the  suggestion, 
even,  of  so  base  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  most  thieves  of  the 
lower  class,  pickpockets,  confidence  men,  forgers,  and  the  like,  have 
an  invincible  repugnance  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
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(5)  The  insane  criminal  is,  anthropologically,  identical  with  the 
instinctive  criminal  in  a  great  many  cases  of  insanity  or  imbecility, 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  but  differs  from  him, 
if  not  in  the  origin  of  his  degradation,  yet  certainly  in  the  confu- 
sion of  his  ideas  and  many  other  psychological  characters. 

The  incentive  to  action  in  the  criminal  insane  is  sometimes  very 
obvious;  it  may  be  hatred,  vengeance,  or  lust,  but  in  either  case  it 
is  due  to  a  confused  perception  and  a  desire  to  remove  the  victim 
from  temptation  or  suffering,  or  a  determination  to  incur  sentence 
of  death  rather  than  to  commit  suicide. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  criminal  insane  in  carrying  out  a 
crime  often  shows  a  wonderful  astuteness.  He  plans  an  alibi  before- 
hand and  provides  the  means  for  escape  after  the  deed — Guiteau, 
it  will  be  remembered,  engaged  a  carriage  in  which  to  escape  after 
the  murder  of  the  President — but,  like  the  instinctive  criminal,  he 
exhibits  no  remorse  for  his  act,  looks  with  serenity  upon  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  victim,  and  may  express  regret  even  at  the  incompletion 
of  his  crime. 

Between  these  five  divisions  of  criminals  the  distinction  is  not 
absolute,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  are  intermediate  shades. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
had  extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  criminal  born,  that  his 
insensibility  is  one  of  his  marked  characteristics.  "The  assassin," 
says  Felix  Platel,  "feels  no  emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  victim  before 
him.  His  dreams  are  not  haunted  by  his  image.  In  these  dreams 
he  sees  only  the  guillotine."  And  he  goes  on  to  make  these  curious 
calculations  of  the  chances  which  the  assassin  well  understands  and 
builds  upon  : 

"  There  is,  in  France  and  Algeria,  an  average  of  one  assassination 
daily.  (This  is  independent  of  murders).  Of  these  crimes,  half 
are  traced  out  by  the  police,  and  half  of  the  perpetrators  escape 
arrest  either  by  suicide,  by  escape  to  other  countries,  or  from  the 
clues  being  insufficient  to  trace  them.  Of  five  accused  persons,  one, 
at  least  is  acquitted  by  the  jury,  three  are  condemned  to  forced  labor 
for  life,  and  one  is  sentenced  to  death.  Of  32  men  condemned  to 
death,  12  only  are  executed,  the  remainder  being  pardoned  by  the 
executive.  The  assassin  has  then,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty,  130 
chances  against  12  that  he  will  not  be  guillotined,  but,  at  worst,  be 
sent  to  the  penal  colonies,  wliere  food  and  lodging  are  provided,  and 
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from  which  he  has  the  chance  of  escape.  The  assassin  sees  all  this ; 
we,  on  our  part,  must  see  and  study  the  assassin."  *  ''It  is  easier," 
says  a  writer  who  had  passed  years  among  convicts,  "  to  tame  a 
wolf  into  a  house  dog  than  make  a  thief  into  an  honest  man." 

Another  constant  characteristic  of  the  born  criminal  is  his  abso- 
lute incorrigibility. 

Dostojewsky,  the  famous  Russian  writer,  who  passed  whole  years 
among  convicts,  says  of  them :  "  This  strange  family  had  an  air  of 
strong  resemblance,  which  enabled  any  of  them  to  be  distinguished 
at  a  glance.  All  of  them  were  morose,  envious,  insufferably  vain, 
presumptuous,  susceptible,  and  formal  to  excess.  Vanity  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  sentiments.  During  many  years  of  observation, 
I  never  saw  the  slightest  sign  of  repentance,  or  even  of  disquiet  on 
account  of  their  crimes  or  guilt."  In  another  place  he  says  :  "  This 
brutal  insensibility  carried  to  such  a  high  degree  would  seem  im- 
possible, and  is  certainly  phenomenal.  In  such  cases  there  must  be 
an  organic  defect,  a  physical  and  moral  monstrosity  unknown  at 
present  to  science,  and  not  simply  crime." 

Mr.  Chesterton,  in  his  Revelations  of  Prison  Life,  says:  "The 
sad  realities  which  I  have  contemplated  compel  me  to  aver  that  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  habitual  depredators  have  no  desire  or  intention 
to  forsake  their  guilty  course.  They  love  the  vice  in  which  they 
have  reveled.  '  Lord,  how  I  do  love  thieving;  if  I  had  thousands, 
I  would  still  be  a  thief! '  I  have  heard  a  youth  exclaim." 

Mr.  Bruce  Thomson,  who  in  his  official  capacity  as  surgeon  to 
the  General  Prison  of  Scotland  had  observed  thousands  of  prisoners, 
declared  that  he  had  not  known  one  to  exhibit  any  esthetic  talent ; 
he  had  never  seen  a  pen-sketch,  a  clever  poem,  or  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance produced  by  one  of  them.  "  Habitual  criminals  are," 
he  says,  "without  moral  sense — are  true  moral  imbeciles;  their 
moral  insensibility  is  such  that  in  the  presence  of  temptation  they 
have  no  self-control  against  crime;  "  and  among  all  the  murderers 
he  had  known,  amounting  to  nearly  500,  only  three  could  be  as- 
certained to  have  expressed  any  remorse. 

Abbe  Moreau,  the  chaplain  of  La  Roquette,  the  Paris  prison  at 
which  executions  take  place,  gives  the  following  vivid  description 
of  the  criminal  by  instinct  : 

"  It  is  a  fact  too  well  understood  and  evident  to  those  who,  like 

*L'armee  du  crime,  1S90,  p.  6. 
28 
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m)self,  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  prisoners  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  classes — criminals  by  instinct  and 
those  who  have  been  led  into  crime  by  surroundings.  The  first,  no 
matter  what  may  be  done,  are  incorrigible.  In  prison  they  devise 
new  plans  and  recruit  new  assistants ;  nothing  stops  them ;  no 
sentiment  of  regard  for  their  family  nor  their  own  interest,  not  the 
prison,  not  the  galleys,  nothing  except  the  scaffold,  can  make  them 
change  their  profession.  They  are  thieves  and  assassins  as  other 
men  maybe  confectioners  or  tradesmen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  turn 
their  abilities  in  any  other  direction.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  make 
use  of  the  expression,  but  it  is  with  them  an  irresistible  avocation. 
They  love  their  occupation  and  are  proud  of  it.  Take  them  to  a 
foreign  country  and  they  are  homesick  for  a  knife  or  bludgeon. 
You  get  them  a  place,  with  great  difficulty,  in  a  workshop — they 
escape  through  the  window,  and  in  spite  of  their  promises  and  your 
kindness  they  return  to  their  infamous  pursuits.  In  prison  they  do 
not  suffer.  They  are  like  the  painter  in  his  studio — they  dream  of 
some  new  masterpiece.  They  are  upon  the  best  of  terms  with  their 
keepers  and  know  how  to  make  themselves  useful.  It  is  not  they, 
as  a  rule,  who  foment  revolts  or  who  are  unmanageable.  They  are 
even  very  excellent  prisoners,  knowing  their  rights  as  thoroughly  as 
a  lawyer  could  teach  them,  and  the  authorities,  to  some  extent,  fear 
them  without  being  able  to  detect  them  in  default.  The  officials, 
indeed,  would  rather  make  allies  of  them  than  enemies.  They  give 
a  tone  to  the  prison  ;  they  control  all  other  inmates,  and  it  is  con- 
venient to  liave  them  on  the  side  of  authority.  Ask  a  director,  a 
head  jailer,  "  Good  prisoner?  "  and  they  reply  together,  "Excellent 
man  ;  nothing  bad  about  him  at  all ;  will  listen  to  what  he  is  told ; 
do  no  more  harm  than  a  fly."  Their  papers  are  generally  perfectly 
satisfactory.  They  work  hard  and  go  out  with  a  good  accumulation 
of  savings,  but  once  outside  they  return  to  their  original  occupa- 
tions." 

The  views  entertained  by  the  new  school  as  to  the  anatomy  of  tlie 
born  criminal  agree  generally  as  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cer- 
tain abnormities,  but  they  differ  widely  as  to  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  them.  While  Lombroso  is  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  well-defined  anatomical  type  of  the  criminal,  others  as  strongly 
deny  it.  The  investigations  into  the  subject  by  its  many  observers 
are  accompanied  with  extensive  tabulations,  of  which  only  a  very 
brief  account  can  be  given. 
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These  abnormities  are  much  more  common  among  men  than 
women  of  the  criminal  class,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  former 
are  numerically  greatly  in  excess  of  the  latter.  In  Lombroso's  list 
of  abnormities  of  the  head  and  face,  there  are  ^^  different  peculiar- 
ities, many  of  which  he  admits  are  even  more  common  among  nor- 
mal persons  than  among  criminals. 

The  cranial  deformity  most  usually  found  is  the  plagiocephalic, 
or  one-sided  head.  Indeed,  asymmetry  of  the  head  and  face  is  ex- 
tremely prevalent  in  the  criminal  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  insane. 
In  the  normal  or  typical  brain,  the  cerebrum,  or  brain,  not  only 
overlaps,  but  completely  covers  the  cerebellum  ;  the  fissures  are  dis- 
tinct and  not  intercommunicable ;  the  gyri,  or  convolutions,  are 
prominent,  and  the  sulci,  or  grooves,  which  bound  them  are  not  con- 
nected with  other  fissures. 

Professor  Benedikt,  of  Vienna,  in  a  work  on  the  brains  of  criminals 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  are  two  defects  which  he  be- 
lieves are  typical :  First,  A  confluence  of  many  of  the  primary 
fissures;  and,  second,  the  existence  of  four  horizontal  gyri.  He 
illustrates  the  confluent  fissure  type  of  brain  by  remarking  "  that  if 
we  imagine  the  fissures  to  be  water-courses,  it  might  be  said  that 
a  body  floating  in  any  one  of  them  could  enter  almost  all  the  others." 
This  confluent  fissure  type  of  brain  of  course  indicates  the  absence 
of  many  little  links  or  bridges  of  nerve-tissue,  and  the  result  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  inferior  organ. 

In  the  22  brains  of  criminals  examined  by  Professor  Benedikt, 
the  communication  between  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  fissure  of 
Rolando,  two  of  the  most  important  fissures,  was  distinct  in  the 
greater  number,  and  incomplete  in  the  rest. 

The  relative  shortening  of  the  occipital  lobes,  which  results  in 
the  cerebellum  not  being  entirely  covered,  is  of  importance  when 
it  is  considered  that  in  the  inferior  types  of  apes,  and  also  in  the 
entire  remaining  range  of  animals,  these  lobes  are  not  of  sufficient 
size  to  cover  the  cerebellum. 

In  16  brains  of  criminals,  Benedikt  found  that  the  covering  was 
"extensive"  in  4;  "barely  sufficient"  in  3;  "insufficient"  in 
3  ;  and  "  in  great  measure  wanting  "  in  6. 

Professor  Osier,  now  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  but  for- 
merly of  Montreal,  dissected  the  brains  of  two  executed  criminals. 
In  doing  this  he  made  a  careful  e.xamination  of  fissures  and  gyri, 
having  regard  to  the  views  expressed  by  Professor  Benedikt.  He 
found  that  in   neither  case  did  the  cerebrum  completely  cover  the 
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cerebellum,  although  in  one  instance  the  occipital  lobes  were  very- 
large,  the  entire  brain  weighing  56  ounces. 

Professor  Osier  also  examined  the  brains  of  34  persons  who  died 
in  the  General  Hospital  at  Montreal,  and  found  that  the  confluent 
fissure  type  prevailed  in  a  considerable  number.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  imperfect  premises. 
The  patients  who  die  in  a  hospital,  and  whose  unclaimed  bodies  find 
their  way  to  the  dissecting  table,  probably  include  many  of  the 
criminal  class.  As  Professor  Benedikt  observes  of  them,  "This 
material  consists  of  the  remains  of  those  who  have  suffered  complete 
.shipwreck  in  life  through  low  grades  of  intelligence,  imperfect  motor 
development,  or  through  crime  and  vice." 

A  cautious  observer  (Flesch)  says:  "  That  he  would  be,  indeed, 
too  bold  who  should  conclude  that  it  has  been  discovered,  \vith  any 
certainty,  that  there  exists  specific  abnormities  in  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions in  the  brains  of  criminals  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  is 
a  typical  condition  which  is  very  frequent." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  brain  is  a  very  recalcitrant  organ, 
and  gives  us  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  when  we  attempt  to  establish 
positive  relations  between  its  substance  and  the  operations  of  tiie 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  body. 

The  most  common  abnormities  in  tlie  criminal  skull,  according 
to  Corre,  are : 

1.  Persistance  of  the  metopic  or  median  frontal  suture. 

2.  Precocious  synostosis  or  bony  union  of  the  other  sutures. 

3.  A  greater  simplicity  in  the  dentitions  of  the  sutures,  the 
edges  being  smoother. 

4.  The  frequency  of  wormian  bones  in  the  region  of  the  poste- 
rior fontanelle. 

5.  The  strong  development  of  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the 
effacement,  or  even  depression,  of  the  glabella,  or  nasal  eminence 
between  the  eyebrows. 

6.  The  posterior  situation  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Other  deviations,  of  less  importance  or  frequency,  have  been 
observed. 

The  average  weight  of  the  cranium  in  murderers  is  above  that 
of  non-criminals  of  the  same  race. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  compare  the  total  horizontal 
circumference  of  the  skull  in  criminals  with  that  of  other  classes, 
'but  it  must  be  confessed  with  very  varying  results.     Thus,  Bordier 
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found  that  the  cranial  circumference  of  murderers  was  a  little  less 
than  that  of  nobles  and  citizens,  and  in  the  case  of  men  of  letters 
and  of  science  the  contrast  was  still  more  marked  ;  but  with  an 
almost  comic  air  of  astonishment  and  dismay  he  reveals  the  dismal 
truth  that  the  cranial  circumference  of  savants  and  servants  was 
identical. 

The  general  outline  of  the  criminal  skull  is  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic. The  "sugar-loaf"  head  is  the  predominant  type.  But 
the  most  striking  and  frequent  abnormities  are  the  asymmetries. 
These  are  so  numerous  that  a  collection  of  portraits  of  criminals 
has  all  the  effect  of  a  series  of  caricatures. 

In  estimating  the  values  of  these  asymmetries  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  any  cranium  or  any  brain  in  any 
class  of  men  of  which  the  two  halves  are  absolutely  symmetrical. 

Tliere  are  two  customary  measurements  of  the  length  of  the  face, 
the  simple  length  and  the  total  length,  the  latter  including  the  lower 
jaw.  In  both  of  these  the  criminal  face  is  found  to  exceed  the 
^normal  in  large  proportion,  more  especially  in  the  total  length,  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  maximum  breadth, 
or  the  zygomatic  diameter,  as  it  is  also  called — the  breadth  of  the 
face  across  the  cheek-bones — is  also  excessive.  There  are  other 
dimensions  of  the  face — as  the  nasal  index,  the  facial  index,  the 
orbital  and  the  palatine  indexes — which,  so  far,  appear  to  have  no 
special  importance  as  regards  criminals. 

Lombroso  has  pointed  out  the  large  size  of  the  orbital  cavities  in 
the  criminal ;  and  as  the  collections  of  skulls  of  criminals  in  differ- 
ent museums  are  now  quite  extensive,  especially  in  the  Musee  Broca 
in  Paris  and  in  the  museum  of  Lacassagne  at  Lyons,  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  for  careful  comparison,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  the  skulls  of  criminals,  especially  in  those  of  assassins,  the 
orbital  cavity  is  unusually  deep  and  large. 

Orchanski  has  attempted  to  make  a  table  showing  the  relation  of 
the  weight  of  the  jaw  to  the  weight  of  the  cranium,  or,  as  he  terms 
it,  the  cranio-mandibular  index.     The  result  is  as  follows  : 

Parisians — women,        ....  12.8 

Parisians — men,             ....  13.4 

French  assassins,            .          .         .         .  14.78 

Negroes, 15.69 

Microcephali,       .         .         .         .         .  22  to  25 

Anthropoid  apes,          .          .         .         .  40  to  46 
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In  like  manner  and  with  similar  results,  the  relation  of  other 
as.vmmetries  of  the  face  to  the  cranial  capacity  have  been  carefully 
tabulated. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  lemurs,  instead  of  a  horizontal  lower  border, 
as  in  man,  presents  two  distinct  projections,  one  anterior  and  the 
other  posterior.  The  first  has  been  named  the  parasymphysian 
apophysis,  and  the  second  the  lemurian  apophysis.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  lemurian  apophysis,  whether  it  be  considered 
as  atavistic  or  not,  more  frequently  occurs  and  is  more  marked 
in  what  Morel  termed  "degenerate  man"  than  in  his  normal 
brother.  A  comparison  was  made  at  the  Bicetre  recently  of 
119  old  men  in  the  prison  and  140  epileptics.  Tlie  lemurian  jaw 
was  found  in  24.36  per  cent,  of  the  old  men  and  in  54.28  per  cent, 
of  the  epileptics.* 

The  normal  ear  is  shaped  like  a  shell,  the  lower  border  being 
formed  by  the  auditory  canal  and  the  free  border  of  the  heli.x. 
This  latter  is  formed  by  a  folding  over  of  the  free  border  at  its 
anterior  and  posterior  portions,  the  posterior  border  being  grad- 
ually merged  into  the  lobule,  or  lobe  as  it  is  more  commonly  called. 
There  are  eminences  and  depressions  inside  of  this  border,  which 
are  respectively  termed  the  fossa  of  the  heli.x,  the  concha ;  the  pro- 
jection which  is  in  front  of  the  auditory  opening,  and  which  is 
generally  garnished  with  a  tuft  of  hair,  is  called  the  tragus,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  goat's  beard,  and  the  tubercle  ojiposite  to 
it  is  called  tlie  antitragiis. 

A  well-shajjed  ear  should  present  all  the  foregoing  characteris- 
tics, should  lie  close  to  the  head  without  touching  it,  and  the  lobe 
or  lobule  should  be  entirely  free  and  not  adherent  to  the  adjacent 
skin. 

Dr.  Louis  Frigerio,  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Alessandria  in  Italy,  has  invented  an  in- 
genious instrument  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  ear  and  the 
angle  it  forms  with  the  temporal  bone.  He  calls  it  an  otometer, 
and  with  it  he  has  measured  the  external  ears  of  a  great  number  of 
insane  persons  and  criminals.     This  is  a  summary  of  his  results  : 

The  investigation  of  the  hereditary  character  of  abnormities  of 
the  ear  brought  forth  some  singular  facts.    Among  both  insane  per- 

*Fdre  (Ch.).  Note  sur  la  fr^queuce  de  l'apopliy.se  Umurienne  chez  le.s 
ipileptiques.     Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,  Paris,  1888,  8,  ser.  V,  739. 
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sons  and  criminals  large  flat  ears  standing  out  prominently  from  the 
sides  of  the  head — what  are  technically  termed  "  winged  ears  " — 
have  often  been  observ'ed  to  exist  in  persons  of  the  same  family. 
For  example,  a  woman  convicted  of  homicide  had  the  left  ear  77 
mm.  in  length,  and  the  right  ear  81  mm.  The  same  anomaly,  by 
excess,  existed  in  her  father,  in  two  sisters,  and  in  three  cousins, 
all  of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Frigerio 
is  of  opinion  that  the  law  of  atavism  is  responsible  in  all  these  cases 
for  the  deformity. 

Professor  Marro  is  of  opinion  that  winged  ears  are  atavistic  be- 
cause they  exist  in  most  apes  and  many  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Nevertheless,  he  so  often  finds  them  associated  with  degeneracy 
that  he  prefers  to  class  them  as  pathological.  He  notes  especially 
how  frequently  the  deformity  is  found  in  deaf-mutes.  This  refers, 
of  course,  only  to  the  congenitally  deaf. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  by  reading  the  tables  of  measure- 
ments of  the  ear  in  infants,  children,  adults,  insane  persons,  crimi- 
nals, and  apes,  which  Dr.  Frigerio  made,  but  shall  merely  state  in 
part  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived.     He  says : 

1.  The  external  ear  should  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  among  the 
organs  which  indicate  degenerescence. 

2.  The  auriculo-temporal  angle  deserves  great  attention  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  anthropologist  as  a  means  of  identifying  crimi- 
nals. 

3.  The  mean  of  this  measurement  tends  to  increase  from  the 
normal  man  as  you  descend  the  scale  to  the  insane  and  the  criminal.* 

Further  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  measurements  of  the  ear 
are  so  closely  connected  with  the  tables  given  by  Dr.  Frigerio  that 
without  the  latter  they  would  be  unintelligible. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  just  described  as  to  the  normal 
anatomy  and  the  abnormities  of  the  ear,  some  interesting  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  by  Gradenigo  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  of 
criminals.  His  experiments  were  made  on  1 10  persons,  82  of  whom 
were  men  and  28  women.  Of  the  men,  40  were  criminal  born  and 
42  were  of  the  class  of  occasional  criminals.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  watches  of  various  strengths  of  tick  and  with  the  acou- 
meter  of  Politzer. 

*  Frigerio  (Louis).  L'oreille  exteme.  Etude  d'anthropologie  crimi- 
nelle.     Arch,  d'anthrop.  crim.,  Paris,  188S,  III,  438-4S1. 
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His  conclusions  were  that  acuteness  of  hearing  in  criminal  man  is 
much  below  the  average  as  compared  with  that  in  non-criminal  man,- 
and  the  same  applies  to  criminal  women,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  diminution  of  sensibility  depends  upon 
some  inflammatory  disease  of  the  ear,  due  mainly  to  constitutional 
disease,  though  doubtless  aggravated  by  intemperance. 

The  same  writer  also  made  extensive  observations  of  the  shape 
of  the  external  ear.  To  obtain  a  good  standard  for  comparison, 
he  examined  650  persons  (350  men  and  300  -women)  with  very 
great  care,  and  in  a  more  rapid  manner  25,000  persons,  at  Turin 
(15,000  men  and  10,000  women).  Of  the  abnormal  class,  he  exam- 
ined 526  persons  of  both  sexes,  including  insane  persons,  cretins, 
and  criminals.     His  observations  upon  the  last  he  reserves. 

His  classification  of  the  abnormities  of  the  ear  is  : 

1.  Adherence  of  the  lobes,  simple  or  elongated. 

2.  Projecting  ears. 

3.  The  Wildermuth  ear,  in  which  the  antihelix  is  more  prominent 
than  the  helix. 

4.  Macaw's  ear.  The  helix  is  not  doubled  over  in  the  posterior 
part  and  ends  in  a  point. 

The  system  he  employed  for  rapid  observation  of  the  general 
character  of  the  ear  in  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the  streets  or  at 
places  of  public  resort  was  this  :  He  provided  himself  with  a  supply 
of  two  kinds  of  small  beans,  and  by  means  of  six  or  eight  separate 
pockets,  into  which  he  dropped  the  appropriate  bean,  he  was  enabled 
to.  count  the  instances  of  the  four  varieties  just  named.  In  some 
cases  he  dropped  a  bean  into  a  particular  pocket  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  two  peculiarities,  and  by  this  ingenious  method  he  re- 
corded the  conditions  of  the  ear  in  25,000  persons.  This  was  the 
result : 

Adherent  lobes — 2S  per  cent,  in  men,  22  per  cent,  in  women. 

Winged  or  projecting  ears — 12.15  per  cent,  in  men,  6  per  cent. 
in  women. 

Wildermuth's  ears — 6  per  cent,  in  men,  9.12  per  cent,  in  women. 

Winged  ears  are  about  half  as  frequent  in  women  as  in  men,  but 
the  Wilderniuth  ear  is  less  frequent  in  the  latter.* 

These  statistics  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  ear,  which,  as  already 

*  Gradenigo  (G.)  Le  pavilion  de  roreille  au  point  de  vue  autliropolo- 
gique.     Ann.  d.  mal.  de  I'oreille,  etc.     Paris,  1889,  XV,  536-539. 
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Stated,  are  considered  as  very  important  diagnostic  marks  in  the 
study  of  physiognomy,  are,  like  all  the  calculations  and  conclusions 
based  upon  them  which  I  am  quoting  from  the  various  writings  of 
the  new  school,  to  be  looked  at  with  much  interest,  but  with  grave 
doubt,  as  to  the  relation  between  abnormity  and  crime.  As  regards 
the  projecting  ear,  the  winged  or  bat  ear,  as  it  has  been  called,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  very  common  among  all  classes  of  per- 
sons. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  custom,  which  has  gradually 
become  universal,  of  leaving  the  infant's  head  untrammelled  by  the 
old-fashioned  night  cap  or  day  cap  may  account,  to  some  extent, 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  peculiarity.  While  the  ear  was  soft  and 
pliable  as  in  the  new-born  child,  the  cap  which  confined  it  closely 
to  the  head  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  preventing  this 
supposed  criminal  protrusion. 

It  is  certain  that  projecting  ears  are  less  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  head-dresses 
worn  by  the  former,  in  which  a  ribbon  generally  confines  the  ears 
somewhat  closely  to  the  head.  Certain  modes  of  wearing  the  hair 
also  contribute  to  the  same  result.  In  some  religious  orders,  in 
which  the  head-dress  is  very  close-fitting,  it  is  found  that  the  exter- 
nal ear  becomes  curiously  deformed  as  years  progress,  until  at  last 
there  is  nothing  but  a  flat  cartilage,  without  projections  or  eminences 
of  any  kind,  lying  close  upon  the  side  of  the  head.* 

Another  Italian  writer,  Ottolenghi,f  has  published  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  nose  in  criminals,  insane  persons,  and  cretins,  and 
has  further  made  investigations  into  the  comparative  acuteness  of 
the  sense  of  smell.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the  nose,  it  is  perhaps 
just  to  say  that  no  generalizations  have  been  obtained  of  any  value. 

The  arched  or,  as  we  term  it,  the  Roman  nose  has  been  observed 
to  be  frequent  amongst  murderers,  and  the  rectilineal  nose  in  the 
thief.  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  supposed  relation  of 
this  organ  to  character  which  is  found  in  Arabia.  Certain  horses 
present  a  malformation  of  the  nose;  it  becomes  arched  (busqiie), 
and  in  all  the  horses  which  present  that  deformity  ill  instincts  are 
found.  The  Arabs  refuse  to  admit  animals  into  their  breeding 
stables  with  this  malformation  of  the  nose.  They  believe  that  such 
horses  transmit  their  vices  to  their  offspring. 

*JuHa  (J.)  De  I'oreille  au  point  de  vue  anthropologique  et  metlico- 
legale.     Lyon,  1889,  8vo. 

t  Arch,  di  psychiat.,  etc.,  1888. 
-'9 
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The  test  of  smell,  by  means  of  an  osmometer  containing  twelve 
solutions  of  essence  of  cloves  of  varying  strengtli,  revealed  the  fact 
that  in  criminals  the  function  was  less  sensitive  than  in  the  normal 
specimens  of  the  race.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  criminal 
women. 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  was  examined  by  Ottolenghi  in  700  normal 
persons  and  in  1,500  criminals,  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  a 
predominance  of  chestnut  color  in  criminals,  and  that  chromatic 
asymmetries  were  very  frequent. 

Upon  comparing  the  power  of  vision  of  young  criminals  with 
that  of  students  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  color-blind  in 
the  former  was  6.60  and  in  the  latter  3.09,  or  less  than  half. 

The  same  observer  continued  his  observations  upon  criminals  in 
relation  to  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  liquids  selected  for  the  tests  were  three — bitter,  sweet,  and 
salt — and  of  each  of  them  three  solutions  of  decreasing  strength 
were  used.  The  results  obtained  were  so  decisive  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  much  more  developed  in  normal 
man  than  in  the  criminal  born.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
difference  between  normal  and  criminal  women. 

Some  statistics  have  been  collected  as  to  the  comparative  preva- 
lence of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  other  important  organs  in  the 
criminal  class.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  was  found  to  prevail 
to  the  extent  of  17  per  cent,  as  against  3.1  per  cent,  in  the  non- 
criminal class.  In  50  autopsies  of  criminals  Flesch  found  only  one 
case  of  healthy  liver.  The  life  of  danger  and  the  love  of  strong 
drink  would  account  for  both  of  these  facts,  but  the  data  are  hardly 
numerous  enough  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions. 

The  degree  of  sensibility  of  criminals,  more  especially  of  mur- 
derers, has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  non-criminal  class  by 
means  of  the  electric  apparatus  of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  49.6  in  the  criminal  and  64.2  in  the  honest  class. 
Experiments  on  tactile  sensibility  have  given  similar  results.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  while  the  sensibility  of  the  criminal, 
as  tested  by  the  delicate  apparatus  which  has  been  invented  of  late 
years  for  the  purpose,  is  shown  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  non-crimi- 
nal man,  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
magnet  and  metals  when  applied  to  the  body,  and  also  to  meteoro- 
logic  surroundings. 

Diminished  sensibility  to  pain — disvulnerability,  as  it  is  termed — 
enables  the  malefactor  to  recover  rapidly  from  wounds  which  would 
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be  of  long  continuance  or  even  fatal  to  normal  man.  Some  curious 
hypnotic  experiments  by  Delboeuf  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  rapidity  of  cure  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  absence  of  pain. 
This  comparative  insensibility  to  physical  pain  in  the  criminal  has 
been  pointed  out  by  numerous  observers,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  indifference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  others.  The  same  quality  has  been  recorded  by  travelers  as 
existing  in  certain  races — as,  for  e.xample,  the  Annamites.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  Baron  Larrey,  the  chief  surgeon  to  the  first 
Napoleon,  asserted  that  there  was  a  distinct  ethnological  character 
in  the  tolerance  of  wounds,  and  that,  generally,  the  higher  the  civili- 
zation of  the  race,  the  longer  was  the  period  of  treatment  required 
to  produce  a  cure. 

The  girth  of  chest  in  criminals  is  found  to  be  above  the  average, 
but  the  muscular  force,  as  ascertained  by  the  dynamometer,  is  below 
it.  This  is,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  prison  life 
and  diet  are  not  calculated  to  keep  muscular  strength  up  to  its 
highest  standard. 

The  length  of  arms,  when  extended,  from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip — 
le  grand  envergure,  as  the  French  term  it — is  said  to  be  greater  in 
the  criminal  man  than  in  his  well-formed  normal  brother.  Lacas- 
sagne  found  this  measurement  in  excess  in  600  out  of  800  criminals. 
In  nearly  all  schemes  of  human  proportion  which  have  been  devised 
from  the  days  of  Phidias  down  to  the  present  time,  the  equality  of 
the  height  and  of  the  extended  arms  has  been  asserted  to  exist  in 
well-formed  persons.  The  careful  researches  of  the  modern  school 
of  anthropometry  have  not  sustained  this  dictum  to  its  full  extent, 
but  any  marked  deviation  from  the  standard  is  held  to  be  indicative 
of  a  reversion  to  the  simian  type.  It  is  told  of  the  famous  free- 
booter and  outlaw,  Rob  Roy,  that  he  could  tie  his  garter  without 
stooping. 

The  observations  of  Lacassagne  in  France  have  agreed  with  those 
of  Lombroso  as  to  the  excess  in  height  of  the  criminal  class.  The 
former  found  it  to  exceed  the  average  by  6  centimeters  in  623  in- 
stances, and  by  10  and  even  20  centimeters  in  some  other  groups 
of  observations.  • 

A  French  writer,  speaking  of  old  formats — men  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  life — says  that  he  was  often  struck  with  their  "venerable 
air."  Gautier,  commenting  upon  this  curious  remark,  says  tliat  for 
venerable  we  should  substitute  contented — an  air  of  repose — for,  with 
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daily  food  insured  for  life  and  with  minds  incapable  of  remorse,  they 
form,  in  some  respects,  a  not  pleasant  contrast  with  the  old  age  of 
the  honest  laborer. 

In  addition  to  the  researches  which  have  been  thus  concisely 
sketched,  many  other  investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  these 
zealous  observers,  and  not  only  the  functions  of  the  body  but,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  criminals  as  exemplified 
in  their  literature,  their  religion,  their  taste  for  art,  their  handwrit- 
ing, and  the  like,  have  been  compared  with  the  corresponding 
qualities  in  the  non-criminal  class. 

Lombroso,  in  a  very  recent  work,  L'anthropologie  criminelle  et 
ses  recents  progr^s,  speaking  of  the  extent  of  comparisons  made 
by  himself  and  friends,  says  that  so  far  from  selecting  some  mon- 
sters as  his  types,  as  Manouvrier  had  accused  him  of  doing,  already 
(1890)  26,886  criminals  had  been  compared  with  25,447  normal 
persons.  It  is  true,  also,  he  adds,  that  the  particular  type  of  each 
species  of  criminal  has  been  studied  by  Ferri,  Ottolenghi,  Frigerio, 
and,  above  all,  Marro  ;  and  in  Russia  by  Mme.  Tarnowscky. 

There  are  now  published  seven  periodicals  devoted  to  the  study 
of  criminal  anthropology,  namely,  three  Italian,  one  Spanish,  two 
Russian,  and  one  French. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  subject  of  capital  punishment, 
but  something  remains  to  be  said  of  the  views  of  the  new  school  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  criminal. 

Brouardel,  the  distinguished  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
in  Paris,  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology  held  in 
that  city,  made  this  statement : 

If  the  mental  condition  of  tlie  criminal  be  referred  to  the  medi- 
cal expert,  he  will  probably  declare  that  he  was  irresponsible,  or,  at 
least,  unaware  of  the  gravity  of  his  crime.  What  then  happens? 
In  most  instances  the  man  is,  after  a  short  detention,  released  to 
add  to  the  number  of  his  victims.  But  the  believers  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  new  school,  after  due  examination,  assert  that  the 
crime  is  the  result  of  psychical  degeneration  or  of  an  abnormity  of 
development;  that  the  criminal's  condition  is  incurable ;  that  he 
will  necessarily  contiime  in  ill-doing;  therefore,  for  the  protection 
of  society,  he  must  be  imprisoned  for  life.  It  is  not  required  that 
he  shall  be  punished — but  that  he  shall  be  secluded  where  he  can 
do  no  further  harm.     This  is  essentially  prophylaxy  or  prevention. 

Instead  of  the  customary  antagonism  of  lawyers  and  physicians. 
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the  new  doctrines  bring  together  men  of  science,  anatomists,  phy- 
sicians, and  jurists. 

Six  years  before  the  appearance  of  Lombroso's  work  there  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  for  January,  1S70,  a 
remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Bruce  Thomson,  the  resident  surgeon  to 
the  general  prison  for  Scotland  at  Perth.  The  title  was :  "  The 
Hereditary  Nature  of  Crime."  He  prefaces  his  argument  with  the 
following  remarks : 

"  On  the  border-land  of  lunacy  lie  the  criminal  populations.  It 
is  a  debatable  region  ;  and  no  more  vexed  problem  comes  before 
the  medical  psychologist  than  this,  viz.,  where  badness  ends  and 
madness  begins  in  criminals.  The  inmates  of  asylums  and  of  prisons 
are  so  nearly  allied  that  '  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.' 
From  large  experience  among  criminals,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principal  business  of  prison  surgeons  must  always 
be  with  mental  diseases  ;  that  the  number  of  physical  diseases  are 
less  than  the  psychical ;  that  the  diseases  and  causes  of  death  among 
prisoners  are  chiefly  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
treatment  of  crime  is  a  branch  of  psychology." 

The  propositions  he  lays  down  are  these  : 

1.  That  there  is  a  criminal  class  distinct  from  other  civilized  and 
criminal  men. 

2.  That  this  criminal  class  is  marked  by  peculiar  physical  and 
mental  characteristics. 

3.  That  the  hereditary  nature  of  crime  is  shown  by  the  family 
histories  of  criminals. 

4.  That  the  transformation  of  other  nervous  disorders  with  crime 
in  the  criminal  class  also  proves  the  alliance  of  hereditary  crime  with 
other  disorders  of  the  mind,  such  as  epilepsy,  dipsomania,  insanity, 
etc. 

5.  That  the  incurable  nature  of  crime  in  the  criminal  class  goes 
to  prove  its  hereditary  nature. 

As  regards  the  first  proposition,  he  observes:  "The  criminal 
class  have  a  locale  and  a  community  of  their  own  in  our  great  cities. 
The  greatest  number  are  thieves,  Ishmaelites,  whose  hand 
is  against  every  civilized  man.  There  is  a  thieves'  quarter,  a  devil's 
den,  for  these  city  Arabs.  There  is  their  Alsatia.  In  the  midst  of 
foul  air  and  filthy  lairs  they  associate  and  propagate  a  criminal  popu- 
lation. They  degenerate  into  a  set  of  demi-civilized  savages,  who, 
in  hoards,  prey  upon  society  ;  and  then  the  historian  says  :   '  In  the 
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hearts  of  our  great  capitals  is  a  race  as  fierce  as  those  who  followed 
Attila  or  marched  in  the  ranks  of  Genseric'  These  communities 
of  crime,  we  know,  have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  marriage — are 
regardless  of  the  rules  of  consanguinity  ;  and,  only  connecting 
themselves  with  those  of  their  own  nature  and  habits,  they  must 
beget  a  depraved  and  criminal  class  hereditarily  disposed  to  crime. 
Their  moral  disease  comes  ab  ovo.  They  are  born  into  crime,  as 
well  as  reared,  nurtured,  and  instructed  in  it,  and  habit  becomes  a 
new  force,  a  second  nature,  superinduced  upon  their  original  moral 
depravity.  .  .  .  The  habitues  who  go  out  and  into  prison,  who 
live  by  crime  and  have  been  born  into  crime — it  is  of  them  one 
writer  says  :  '  They  are  as  distinctly  marked  off  from  tlie  honest  in- 
dustrial operative  as  black-faced  sheep  are  from  the  Cheviot  breed.' 
From  such  physical  we  naturally  e.xpect  low  psychical  character- 
istics." 

There  is  an  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  incorrigibility  of  the 
criminal  in  the  history  of  a  famous  English  institution  from  which 
great  hopes  were  entertained. 

The  Millbank  penitentiary  was  built  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  as  a  great  reformatory  and  moral  hospital,  and  cost  half  a 
million  pounds  sterling.  After  twenty-seven  years  of  patient  trial, 
unwearied  efforts,  and  almost  unlimited  expenditure,  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  failure.  Mr.  Nihil,  the  zealous  chaplain  of  the  in- 
stitution, had  been  made  its  governor  in  order  that  he  might  have 
full  power  to  carry  out  the  hoped-for  reformation.  Even  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  results  were  disappointing.  It  was  a  reformatory 
that  did  not  reform,  a  penitentiary  without  penitents ;  so  the  title 
was  changed  to  the  Millbank  prison,  and  the  "school  "  was  finally 
closed. 

A  professional  jurist,  M.  Tarde,  is  of  opinion  that  an  agent 
more  powerful  in  repressing  crime  than  either  law  or  religion  is  in- 
vention. The  criminal  is  distanced  continually  by  modern  skill  in 
mechanical  inventions.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  .say 
that  there  is  a  constant  emulation  between  thief  and  inventor,  much 
like  the  contest  between  the  skillful  engineers  who  invent  armor 
plates  for  ships  and  those  who  at  once  proceed  to  design  projectiles 
which  shall  pierce  them. 

To  arrest  the  criminal  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  get  him  sentenced 
to  punishment.  While  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury  lias  been,  upon  the  whole,  of  great  service   to   human 
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rights,  it  is  equally  certain  that  its  utility  under  our  present 
complex  system  of  civilization  has  very  materially  diminished. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  the  system  prevails  from  which  loud 
complaints  are  not  heard  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  laws, 
owing  either  to  the  ignorance  or  the  prejudices  of  the  jurymen. 
In  our  own  country  they  are  selected,  after  Dogberry's  rule,  as  the 
"  most  fit  and  senseless  men."  In  many  of  the  continental  nations 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  just  verdict  from  a  jury  on  ac- 
count of  their  prejudices  against  the  laws.  They  will  prefer  to  find 
a  woman  not  guilty  rather  than  send  her  to  the  guillotine  or  gal- 
lows, because  of  her  sex.  They  will  find  a  young  person  not  guilty, 
because  sending  the  accused  to  jail  for  lo  or  15  years  implies  the 
manufacture  of  a  hardened  criminal.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  what  we  need  are  just  and  reasonable  laws  and  not  merciful 
juries.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  society  that  young  murderers 
of  either  sex  should  wander  at  large.  To  ignorance,  timidity,  and 
undue  compassion  in  the  jury  must  be  added  their  venality,  and  all 
these  considerations  together  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  rather  hope- 
less view  as  to  the  attainment  of  justice  by  the  much-vaunted 
"palladium  of  our  liberties,"  trial  by  jury. 

While  the  opinions  of  experienced  observers  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world,  based  on  statistical  results,  show  the  uselessness  of 
attempts  to  reform  the  instinctive  criminal,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  in  one  institution  a  more  hopeful  result  Was  been  attained. 
An  interesting  course  of  training  is  now  being  carried  on  at  Elmira, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  State  Reformatory.  Its  purposes 
and  methods  are,  briefly,  these: 

Criminal  justice  is  to  be  administered  upon  the  principle  that 
the  main  object  of  the  penalty  is  to  reclaim  the  criminal,  and  that 
no  offender  ought  to  be  restored  to  society  until  he  has  shown  that 
he  is  ready  to  respect  its  laws.  You  will  see  in  this  an  apparent 
reflex  of  the  doctrines  announced  ten  years  before  by  Garofalo, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Elmira  authorities  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Italian  school. 

To  carry  out  the  principle  laid  down,  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
in  1877,  passed  a  law  by  which  prisoners  might  be  sentenced  to  the 
reformatory  for  indefinite  periods — periods  contingent  upon  their 
reformation — and  the  statistics  of  the  institution  show  the  returns  as 
to  two  classes,  namely,  "  definites  "  and  "  indefinites,"  the  former 
being  criminals  sentenced  to  a  definite  period  of  imprisonment,  the 
others  sentenced  under  the  new  law.     The  results,  so  far  as   they 
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have  been  made  known,  are  encouraging.  Prisoners  are  released  on 
parole,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  pre- 
vailing in  England.  They  are  still  under  the  control  of  the  prison 
authorities  and  are  liable  to  be  sent  back  if  they  misbehave.  They 
are  required  also  to  send  in  a  monthly  report,  which  must  be  attested 
by  a  person  of  known  character. 

In  the  reformatory  they  are  taught  trades  and,  above  all,  their 
physical  training  receives  the  highest  and  most  scientific  attention. 
The  theory  proceeded  upon  is  that  you  cannot  have  a  healthy  mind 
without  a  healthy  body,  and  by  good  diet,  athletic  exercises,  mili- 
tary training,  an  elaborate  system  of  baths,  massage,  and  other 
methods  known  as  belonging  to  scientific  gymnastics,  the  best  re- 
sults are  believed  to  be  attained.  In  the  last  report  it  is  stated  that 
of  324  inmates  paroled  during  the  3-ear  148  went  directly  to  em- 
ployment at  the  trades  they  had  learned  in  the  reformatory.  This 
is  an  astonishing  percentage  of  improvement ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  reformatory  only  receives  prisoners  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  30,  and  who  are  sentenced  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  They  have,  of  course,  then,  the  very  best  chance  with  these 
young  and  not  yet  incorrigible  criminals  to  produce  the  most  favor- 
able results,  and  if  among  their  inmates  any  prisoner  appears  to 
be  "  incorrigible,"  under  the  law  he  may  be  transferred  to  one  of 
the  State  prisons.  The  recidivists  and  the  older  criminals  are  sent 
to  Auburn. 

Notwithstanding  the  gratifying  showing  which  a  few  years'  ex- 
perience has  developed  at  this  institution,  the  evidence  of  its  expe- 
rienced officers,  especially  the  very  capable  physician,  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  authorities  elsewhere.  As  regards  their  physi- 
cal condition.  Dr.  Wey  says  of  the  criminal  : 

"  Generally  he  is  undersized,  his  weight  being  disproportioned  to 
his  height,  with  a  tendency  to  flat-footedness.  He  is  course  in  fiber 
and  heavy  in  his  movements,  lacking  anatomical  symmetry  and 
beauty.  Tlie  head  is  markedly  asymmetrical,  with  the  facial  lines 
coarse  and  hard,  characteristic  of  a  degenerative  physiognomy. 
Among  the  800  inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  one-half  dozen  who  approach,  or  even  approximate,  the 
physical  projjortions  of  the  typical  man  according  to  the  scale  of 
Dr.  Sargent." 

"  The  mind  and  nervous  system  of  the  criminal  is  in  liarmony 
with    liis   bodv   in    its  abbreviation.      David   said,  in    his    haste,  all 
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men  are  liars.  H.id  he  had  knowledge  of  the  criminal  type,  he  could 
have  expressed  himself  with  equal  emphasis  and  after  due  delibera- 
tion." He  also  confirms  the  statement  already  made  as  to  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  instinctive  criminal.  "  Homesickness,"  he  says, 
"  is  seldom  seen  in  prisons.  The  criminal  by  passion  and  circum- 
stance may  be  depressed,  but  rarely  is  the  occasional  and  instinctive 
criminal,  the  recidivist,  affected.  In  a  service  covering  the  admission 
of  over  3,000  criminals  the  cases  of  nostalgia  or  '  homesickness ' 
have  been  so  few  and  of  such  a  mild  type  that  I  am  unable  to  recall 
more  than  half  a  dozen."  "The  practical  criminologist  regards 
criminality  as  bred  in  the  bone  and  born  in  the  flesh,  and  the  etiology 
of  crime  to  be  looked  for  chiefly  in  heredity  and  environment,  using 
the  word  environment  in  its  most  liberal  sense,  ante  and  post  natal, 
and  whatever  cause,  in  whatever  way,  that  exerts  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence upon  nutrition  and  the  function  of  organic  life,  voluntary 
and  involuntary." 

The  theory  of  the  Italian  school  that  imprisonment  sliould  continue 
until  the  criminal  has  shown  satisfactory  evidence  of  amendment  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  carried  out  at  Elmira.  The  statute  requires 
that  under  no  circumstances  shall  imprisonment  continue  longer 
than  the  maximum  period  assigned  by  law  for  the  offense.  It  has 
been  found  that  prisoners  of  a  sullen  or  defiant  mood,  knowing 
that  the  end  of  their  confinement  must,  come,  resist  all  the  efforts 
made  for  their  reformation.  It  has  been  urged  that  to  rescind  this 
provision,  and  to  make  imprisonment  absolutely  "indefinite,"  would 
end  in  placing  the  board  of  managers  of  a  reformatory  in  a  position 
supreme  over  court  and  statute,  and  the  question  is  not  yet  adjudi- 
cated. 

The  inmates  of  the  Elmira  institution  ^re  divided  into  three 
grades :  The  newcomer  is  always  placed  in  the  intermediate  grade, 
from  which  he  may  descend  to  the  third  or  be  promoted  to  the 
first,  according  to  his  conduct,  as  indicated  by  a  system  of  marks. 
There  are  many  additional  comforts  and  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in 
each  higher  grade,  but  it  seems  a  little  inconsistent  with  their  own 
theory  that  a  more  liberal  diet  should  be  one  of  them.  If  physi- 
cal well  being  be  a  prerequisite  to  mental  or  moral  improvement, 
the  recalcitrant  prisoner  should  be  well  fed. 

The  "Elmira  system"  has  been  introduced,  in  more  or  less 
modified  forms,  in  other  States  of  the  Union  besides  New  York  ; 
but  it  should  be  always  remembered  that  the  method  of  reforming 
30 
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criminals  practised  in  the  State  Reformatory,  and  which  Professor 
von  Liszt  says  is  destined  to  make  the  tour  of  the  civilized  world, 
was  devised  and  started  on  its  path  by  the  clear-headed  man  who 
still  keeps  his  masterful  control  over  its  3,000  inmates,  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway. 

Recently  there  has  been  founded  the  International  Union  of 
Penal  Law.  It  held  a  congress  at  Anvers  in  August,  1889.  It  sub- 
stantially shares  in  the  views  of  the  new  school  with  reference  to 
punishments,  and  it  unanimously  adopted  the  resolution  offered  by 
Garofalo,  which  was  as  follows: 

"  The  union  recommends  the  application  of  the  principle  of  con- 
ditional sentence  while  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  determining 
its  limits  according  to  legal  conditions,  and  in  taking  into  account 
the  sentiments  and  moral  condition  of  the  people." 

The  subject  of  the  repression  of  crime  and  of  the  treatment  of 
the  criminal  is  one  of  the  great  sociological  questions  of  the  day, 
and  which  imperatively  demands  our  consideration.  We  may  dis- 
sent from  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  new  school,  we  may  reject 
some  of  their  data  as  insufficient  for  generalization,  but  we  must,  I 
think,  look  with  great  interest  upon  the  earnest  efforts  being  made 
by  experienced  and  careful  observers  to  study  the  natural  history  of 
the  criminal. 

They  have  met  with  determined  opposition,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  in  all  controversies  where  opinions  are  the  weapons,  that 
some  rancor  has  been  displayed,  one  combatant  being  drawn  to 
quote  in  self-defense  the  spirited  reply  of  Paul  Louis  Courier  upon 
a  like  occasion.  That  charming  writer  wrote  thus  :  "  I  should  like 
to  reply  to  this  gentleman,  but  I  think  he  is  displeased.  He  calls 
me  jacobin,  revolutionist,  plagiarist,  thief,  poisoner,  forger,  pesti- 
lent fellow,  madman,  impostor,  calumniator,  libeller,  horrible  man, 
filthy  fellow,  hypocrite,  rag-picker — that  is  all,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  I  see  what  he  means  to  say — that  he  and  I,  namely,  are 
of  different  opinions." 

Another  opponent  of  the  new  school  compares  the  rather  un- 
classified collection  of  facts  brought  together  by  Lombroso  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  book  to  Charles  the  IX's  order  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's eve:    "  Kill  them  all,  God  will  know  his  own." 

Among  those  who  have  differed  from  their  views,  but  on  anatomi- 
cal grounds  only,  must  be  mentioned  Dr.  Paul  .\lbrecht,  of  Ham- 
burg.    In  a  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  Criminal  Anthropology, 
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held  at  Rome  in  1885,  so  brilliant  that  it  provoked  unbounded 
applause,  even  from  those  most  committed  to  the  opposite  doctrines, 
he  declared  that  it  was  erroneous  to  state  that  man  descended  from 
the  ape,  for  that  man  himself  was  only  a  variety  of  the  ape,  Simia 
homo,  and  was  a  decidedly  inferior  variety.  He  gave  two  reasons 
for  this  belief:  (i)  That  the  orbital  angle  in  man  is  greater  than  in 
any  ape,  and  (2)  that  cases  of  atavism,  or  recurrence  to  type  anterior 
to  ape  or  lemur,  are  vastly  more  numerous  in  man  than  in  apes  or 
lemur.  No  ape,  no  lemur,  says  Albrecht,  possesses  six  upper  incisor 
teeth,  while  in  man  this  is  not  a  very  rare  abnormity.  This  is  a 
recurrence  to  a  type  far  behind  the  apes  and  lemurs,  and  is  referable 
to  animals  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  lemurs,  namely,  the  in- 
sectivora.  *' Would  it  be  believed,"  he  continues,  "there  is  no 
ape,  no  lemur,  no  mammal,  except  the  insectivora,  which  has  two 
roots  to  his  canine  teeth,  and  lateral  lower  incisors,  and  yet  there 
are  instances  in  which  man  possesses  these  double  roots,  which  of  all 
mammals,  the  insectivora  alone  possess."  "  If  these  are  not  proofs," 
he  triumphantly  exclaims,  "  that  man  is  an  inferior  ape,  then  there 
is  no  proof  worth  anything  in  comparative  anatomy." 

Having  decided  that,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  man 
is  merely  an  inferior  species  of  ape,  Albrecht  goes  on  to  consider 
what  is  the  real  position  of  the  criminal  and  of  non-criminal  man. 
According  to  the  positivist  school,  criminal  man  is  an  abnormal,  a 
pathological,  being.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  saj's  Albrecht. 
All  living  organisms  ravage,  steal,  kill,  and  do  all  that  they  are  able 
to  do  for  their  own  behoof  without  regard  to  the  inconvenience  or 
sufferings  caused  thereby  to  surrounding  organisms.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  criminal  does— he  robs,  or  murders,  with  supreme 
indifference  to  the  misery  he  causes,  and  is,  in  that  respect,  in  uni- 
son with  all  living  organisms  to  the  lowest  scale.  If,  therefore,  he  is, 
according  to  the  positivist  school,  an  abnormal  man,  then  all  living 
organisms  are  abnormal  also ;  but  as  from  the  standpoint  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  the  only  trustworthy  standard,  the  immense  majority  of 
living  organisms  who  care  only  for  themselves  are  normal,  it  fol- 
lows that  criminal  man,  who  acts  as  they  do,  is  the  really  normal 
man,  and  the  honest,  law-abiding  man  is  the  abnormal  being. 

"  But,"  he  continues,  "  though  criminals  are  normal  men,  that 
does  not  prevent  their  crimes  being  made  punishable.  Abnormal 
or  honest  man  kills  or  punishes  normal  or  criminal  man  because 
the  latter  refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  abnormalized  ;  "  and  he  in- 
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sists  that  abnormal  or  honest  man,  determining  to  give  up  individ- 
ual freedom  and  to  form  a  state,  has  the  most  absolute  right  to 
follow  out  his  own  plans  and  methods,  and  if  normal  or  criminal 
man  breaks  in  to  rob  and  kill  in  pursuance  of  his  natural  propensi- 
ties, then  he  is  to  be  destroyed  or  punished.  The  positivist  school, 
which  regards  the  criminal  as  a  pathological  being,  finds  in  his  con- 
dition certain  extenuations,  whereas  Albrecht  considers  him  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  feroe  naturae,  a  wild  beast  to  be  e.xterminated, 
or  at  least  imprisoned. 

Albrecht's  theory  that  the  human  race  is  a  family  of  inferior  apes 
is  based  upon  comparative  anatomy  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  how  unequal  are  the  terms  of  the  comparison.  At 
every  dissecting  table  of  every  medical  college  of  the  world  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  to  observe  the  smallest  departure  from  the 
normal  standard  in  human  anatomy.  In  St.  Petersburgh  a  late 
famous  professor  of  anatomy  obtained  an  order  from  the  Czar  requir- 
ing all  professors  of  anatomy  throughout  the  empire  to  send  to  him, 
the  St.  Petersburgh  professor,  every  specimen  of  abnormal  formation 
with  which  they  might  meet.  Human  bodies  have  been  and  are 
explored  in  countless  numbers  ;  but  apes  and  lemurs,  how  often  ? 
The  question  answers  itself.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Albrecht  was 
able  to  produce  at  the  congress  three  or  four  human  jaws  with  lemu- 
rian  apophyses,  or  two  human  canine  teeth  with  double  roots  ;  but 
when  he  asserts  that  this  abnormity  is  never  found  in  apes  or  lemurs, 
the  correctness  of  his  assertion  must  be  questioned,  since  the  oppor- 
tunities have  been  few  for  dissecting  the  latter  as  compared  with  his 
"  inferior  apes."     Such  comparative  anatomy  does  not  compare. 

Albrecht's  assertion  that  the  criminal  is  the  normal  man  may  be 
accepted  from  the  point  of  view  that  he,  like  primeval  man  and  the 
brutes  his  congeners,  resorts  to  pillage,  violence,  and  murder  for 
support ;  but  if  the  normal  man  represent  the  majority  and  the  ab- 
normal man  the  minority,  then  the  definition  fails,  for  we  know, 
and  are  glad  to  know,  that  the  law-abiding  man  forms  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  living  people  ;  and  we  must  at  present  continue  to  hope 
and  believe  that,  in  defense  of  himself,  his  property,  his  wife  and 
children,  he  will  continue  to  disable  abnormal  man  by  depriving 
him,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  his  life,  or  liis  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  his  execrable  happiness, 
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THE    STORY    OF    A    MOUND  ;      OR,    THE    SHAWNEES    IN 
PRE-COLUMBIAN  TIMES. 

BY    PROF.    Ci'RUS   THOMAS. 

Chapter  II. 

Engyaved  Shells  and  Stone  Images. — Probably  no  one  will  read 
the  account  of  the  excavation  of  the  Etowah  mound  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  found  in  it  without  being  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  principal  personage  buried  her-e  was  a  chief,  and  that  the  others 
buried  in  the  same  mound  were  members  of  his  family. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  might  expect  to  find  buried  with  them 
some  of  the  articles  which  were  prized  most  highly.  Great  physical 
powers  are  highly  appreciated  among  barbaric  and  savage  peoples. 
The  bones  in  this  case  show  that  this  chief,  if  such  was  his  position, 
was  of  large  stature  and  powerful  physical  frame,  and  hence,  as  we 
may  reasonably  infer,  more  than  usually  honored. 

As  additional  evidence  that  this  individual,  whether  chief  or  brave 
or  medicn:e  man,  pertained  to  the  Shawnee  stock,  we  refer  to  the 
engraved  shells.  In  alluding  to  these  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  evidence  presented  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the 
box-shaped  stone  graves  south  of  the  Ohio  are  attributable  to  the 
Shawnees  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  articles  found  in  these  graves 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  people  of  this  tribe,  and  that 
whatever  types  seem  to  be  limited  thereto  must  have  been  pecu- 
liar to  that  people.  The  engraved  shells  alluded  to  are  the  orna- 
mental disks,  or,  as  Mr.  Holmes  terms  them  in  his  paper  on  "Art 
in  Shell  of  the  Ancient  Americans,"*  "engraved  gorgets" — fre- 
quently found  in  mounds  and  graves.  The  localities  where  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  others  which  have  been  found  since 
his  paper  was  prepared,  were  obtained,  are  as  follows: 

Union  county,  111 From  mound. 

Mississippi  count}-.  Mo "     grave. 

Loudon  county,  Tenn . "     mound. 

Greene  county,  Tenn. "  " 

*  Second  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pp.  185-305. 
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Davidson  county,  Teuu. From  inouud. 

Knox  county,  Tenn 

Williamson  county,  Tenn 

Williamson  county,  Tenu "     stone  grave. 

Mississippi  (locality  not  given) 

Stewart  county,  Tenn "     stone   grave. 

New  Madrid  county,  Mo "     mound. 

St.  Clair  county,  111. "           " 

St.  Clair  county.  111. "     stone  grave. 

Loudon  county,  Tenn.   "     mound. 

Sevier  county,  Tenn 

Bartow  county,  Ga. - 

Monroe  county,  Tenn ---   "     mounds. 

Meigs  county,  Tenn. '' 

Lee  county,  Va. "     mound. 

Caldwell  county,  N.  C. "     mounds. 

Near  Mussel  Shoals, -Alabama "     cave. 

The  locality  of  the  gorget  in  the  National  Museum  marked  "  I\Iis- 
sissippi  "  is  more  than  doubtful.  Excluding  this  from  the  list,  it  will 
be  observed  that  all  the  specimens  of  this  class  have  been  found  in 
western  North  Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  northern  Georgia,  the  ex- 
treme southwestern  county  of  Virginia,  southern  Illinois,  and 
southeastern  Missouri ;  but  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern 
and  middle  Tennessee  are  the  sections  where  the  larger  number  have 
been  obtained.  Although  having  an  extensive  range,  it  seems  that 
they  have  been  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  exam- 
ples, in  localities  occupied  for  a  time  by  the  Shawnees  or  Cherokees, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  found  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina and  eastern  Tennessee,  they  pertain  to  the  works  of  the  authors 
of  the  box-shaped  stone  graves. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  "bird-head" 
figure  appearing  on  one  class  of  engraved  shells,  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  stone  graves  of  middle  Tennessee,  appears  also,  and 
in  the  same  type,  both  on  stone  and  bone  implements  in  New  Jer- 
sey.    In  regard  to  these  Dr.  Abbott  remarks  as  follows  :  * 

"As  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  significance  of  these 
representations  of  heads  of  birds,  attention  is  here  called  to  a  shell 
disk  from  Tennessee  [reproduced  here  in  Fig.  7],  upon  which  are 
four  figures  similar  to  the  two  on  the  knife  from  New  Jersey.  Such 
carved  shells  are  quite  common  in  Tennessee  and  southward,  and 

*  Primitive  Industry,  pp.  72-74. 
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have  been  usually  taken  from  graves.  Can  they  be  regarded  as 
totems?  It  has  been  stated  of  the  Virginia  Indians  [Beverly,  His- 
tory of  Virginia]  '  of  this  shell  [cunk]  they  also  make  round  tablets 
of  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  they  polish  as  smooth  as 
the  other  [shell  beads,  etc.],  and  sometimes  they  etch  or  grave 
thereon  circles,  stars,  a  half-moon,  or  any  other  figure  suitable  to 
their  fancy.  These  they  wear  instead  of  medals  before  or  behind 
their  neck,  etc'  Here  we  see  a  reference  apparently  to  just  such 
shell  disks  as  Fig.  [7] ;  and  the  interest  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
same  figures  on  other  objects,  found  in  New  Jersey,  lies  in  the  prob- 
able indication  that  there  is,  in  the  latter,  a  trace,  at  least,  of  tribal 


1-iGL'KE    7. 


relationship  with  the  southern  Indians.  Did  we  not  learn  from  the 
writings  of  Heckwelder  that  the  Lenape  had  '  the  turkey  totem,' 
we  might  suppose  that  this  drawing  of  such  bird  heads  originated 
with  the  intrusive  southern  Shawnees,  who,  at  one  time,  occupied 
lands  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  who  are  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  closely  related  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  states.  Inasmuch  as  we  shall  find  that,  not 
only  on  this  slate  knife,  but  upon  a  bone  implement  also,  similar 
heads  of  birds  are  engraved,  it  is  probable  that  the  identity  of  the 
design  is  not  a  mere  coincidence,  but  that  it  must  be  explained 
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either  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  Heckwelder,  or  be 
considered  as  the  work  of  southern  Shawnees,  after  their  arrival 
in  New  Jersey.  In  the  latter  event,  the  theory  that  these  disks 
were  the  work  of  a  people  different  from  and  anterior  to  the  Indians 
found  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
that  region  by  the  whites  is,  apparently,  not  sustained  by  the  facts." 

Correcting  Dr.  Abbott's  error  in  stating  that  these  shells  which 
are  "quite  common  in  Tennessee"  are  also  common  farther 
"southward,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  these 
bird  heads,  similar  in  the  mode  of  representation  and  relative  posi- 
tions, at  two  distant  localities,  in  each  of  which  representatives  of 
the  same  tribe  resided,  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  they  are  attributa- 
ble to  people  of  that  tribe. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  use  of  engraved  shells  among 
the  Indians  adduced  by  Dr.  Abbott  the  following  is  presented  : 

Lawson,  who  travelled  through  North  and  South  Carolina  in  the 
year  1700,  states  that*  "the  Indians  oftentimes  make  of  a  certain 
large  sea-shell  a  sort  of  gorge,  which  they  wear  about  their  neck  with 
a  string,  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  is  sometimes  engraved  a 
cross  or  some  odd  sort  of  figure  which  comes  next  in  their  fancy." 
Adair  states  that  the  priest  wears  a  breastplate  made  of  a  white 
conch-shell  with  two  holes  bored  in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which 
he  puts  the  ends  of  an  otter-skin  strap  and  fastens  a  buck-horn  white 
button  to  the  outside  of  each.  Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  a  custom 
among  Indians  precisely  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
mound-builders  and  makers  of  the  stone  graves  of  the  region  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  en- 
large on  the  evidence  relating  to  this  custom,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
previous  work  f  that  the  Cherokees  were  mound-builders  after  reach- 
ing their  historic  seat  in  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  and  using  engraved  shell  gorgets.  The 
manufacture  and  use  of  these  articles  are  thus  brought  to  a  date  con- 
temporaneous with  the  residence  of  the  Shawnees  in  their  historic 
seats.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  shown  that  they  were  in  use  among  a 
contiguous  tribe.  It  was  also  demonstrated  in  the  same  work  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Cherokees  derived 
this  custom  from  the  Shawnees.     We  will  now  present  some  addi- 

*  History  of  Carolina,  p.  315.     Raleigli,  1850. 

t  "The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian  Times."  rublisbed  by  the  Scieuce 
Company,  1S90. 
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tional  and  more  specific  evidence  drawn  from  these  shells  which 
bears  on  this  point. 

Referring  again  to  the  figures  of  bird  heads,  our  supposition  as 
to  the  makers  is  strongly  supported  by  the  following  facts :  First, 
that  no  shells  bearing  figures  of  this  type  have  been  found  in  works 
attributable  to  the  Cherokees ;  second,  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  specimen,  the  locality  of  which  as  given  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, all  have  been  obtained  from  box-shaped  stone  graves  or  mounds 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof.  Mr.  Holmes  informs  us  in  his 
paper  before  referred  to,  that  he  has  "been  able  to  find  six  of  these 
specimens."  One  of  them,  the  specimen  labeled  "Mississippi" 
in  the  National  Museum,  is  shown  in  his  plate  lviii  ;  another  (shown 
in  our  Figure  7)  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Curtiss,  while  exploring  in  be- 
half of  the  Peabody  Institute,  from  a  stone  grave  on  the  farm  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  Cumberland  River,  middle  Tennessee ;  the  third 
specimen  (Mr.  Holmes'  fig.  2,  plate  lix)  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Cross 
from  a  stone  grave  on  Mr.  Overton's  farm  near  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see ;  the  fourth  specimen  was  taken  from  a  stone  grave  near  Gray's 
mound,  at  Old  Town,  Williamson  County,  Tennessee;  another  was 
obtained  from  a  stone  grave  in  Cumberland  Valley,  middle  Tennes- 
see, and  the  fragment  of  another  on  the  surface  in  Humphreys 
County,  Tennessee. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
people  who  buried  in  stone  graves  of  the  box-shaped  type,  and  this 
is,  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  the  only  type  found  in  the 
middle  portion  of  Tennessee.  Connecting  this  with  the  discovery 
of  the  bird-head  figure  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  where 
a  portion  of  the  Shawnees  resided  for  a  time,  we  are  justified  in  at- 
tributing it  to  them.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  although  the 
figure  of  the  latter  specimen  as  published  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr. 
Holmes  does  not  show  the  looped  band,  the  latter  remarks  in  a 
note,*  that  after  this  part  of  his  report  was  in  type  he  had  seen  the 
specimen  and  found  the  looped  figure  to  be  clearly  defined.  This 
close  adherence  to  the  type  strengthens  the  position  above  taken 
in  regard  to  the  builders  of  the  stone  graves  south  of  the  Ohio. 

The  fact  that  these  engraved  shells  show  relationship  in  design  to 
figures  and  symbols  of  the  more  civilized  na'tions  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  is  admitted,  and  will  be  discussed  further  on,  after 

*  Second  Annual  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.,  p.  285. 
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Others  exhibiting  a  similar  relationship  have  been  cited.  In  regard 
to  the  figures  here  alluded  to,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote 
the  following  from  a  previous  paper  by  the  writer*,  relating  to  two 
plates  of  the  Mexican  and  Maya  codices  : 

"Among  the  important  results  growing  out  of,  and  deductions  to 
be  drawn  from,  my  discovery  in  regard  to  these  two  plates,  I  may 
mention  the  following: 

"  First.  That  the  order  in  which  the  groups  and  characters  are  to 
be  taken  is  around  to  the  left,  opposite  the  course  of  the  sun,  which 
tallies  with  most  of  the  authorities,  and  in  reference  to  the  Maya 
calendar  confirms  Perez's  statement,  heretofore  mentioned. 

'^Second.  That  the  cross,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  was 
used  among  these  nations  as  a  symbol  of  the  cardinal  points. 

"  Third.  It  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  bird  figures  were 
used  to  denote  the  winds.  This  fact  also  enables  us  to  give  a  sig- 
nification to  the  bird's  heads  on  the  engraved  shells  found  in  the 
mounds  of  the  United  States,  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethuology  [page  281,  plate  69].  Take,  for 
example,  the  three  shells  figured  on  plate  Lix,  *  *  *  Nos.  i, 
2,  and  3.  Here  is,  in  each  case,  the  four-looped  circle  correspond- 
ing with  the  four  loops  of  the  Cortesian  and  Fejervary  plates,  also 
with  the  looped  serpent  of  the  Mexican  calendar  stone,  and  the  four 
serpents  of  plate  43  of  the  Borgian  Codex.  The  four  bird  heads  on 
each  shell  are  pointed  toward  the  left,  just  as  on  plate  44  of  the 
Fejervary  Codex  and  plates  65  and  66  of  the  Vatican  Codex  B,  and 
doubtless  have  tlie  same  signification  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter — 
X\\tfour  winds,  or  winds  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  If  this  suppo- 
sition be  correct,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  doubt,  it  not 
only  confirms  Mr.  Holmes's  suggestions,  but  also  indicates  that 
[some  of]  the  mound-builders  followed  the  same  custoni  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  Nahua  nations,  and  renders  it  quite  probable  that  there 
was  more  or  less  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples,  which  will 
enable  us  to  account  for  the  presence  in  tlie  mounds  of  certain 
articles,  which  otherwise  appear  as  anomalies." 

Before  presenting  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  engraved 
shells  and  the  means  by  which  they  found  their  way  into  the  interior 


*  Notes  ou  Certain  Maya  aud  Me.xican  Manuscripts,  iu  3d  Aun.  Rep. 
Bu.  Eth.,  p.  61. 
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section  where  they  were  obtained,  others  will  be  referred  to  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  category. 

The  shell  gorgets  found  in  the  Etowah  mound,  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion and  one  figure  have  been  given,  belong  essentially  to  the  type 
shown  in  Mr.  Holmes's  plate  lxxiv,  which  was  taken  from  the 
McMahan  mound,  near  Sevierville,  Sevier  County,  Tennessee. 
These  are  from  the  range  of  the  stone-grave  builders.  The  singular 
gorgets  shown  in  Mr.  Holmes's  plates  Lxxi  and  lxxii  have  also  the 
appearance  of  being  exotic  designs.  Mr.  Holmes,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  question  now  under  discussion,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  in  regard  to  these  and  one  of  the  type  above  men- 
tioned :  "I  now  come  to  a  class  of  works  which  are  new  and  unique 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  are  the  most  important  objects  of  abo- 
riginal art  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  These 
relics  are  four  in  number  and  come  from  that  part  of  the  mound- 
building  district  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  '  stone-grave  '  peo- 
ples."* 

This,  from  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  engraved 
shells  from  the  ancient  works,  with  special  reference  to  the  art  dis- 
played and  the  types  presented,  is  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
view  which  is  here  presented. 

Referring  again  to  the  engraved  copper  plates,  attention  is  directed 
to  one  or  two  facts  which  are  important  in  this  connection  : 

First.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  their  leading  features  the  designs, 
like  those  on  the  shells  described,  are  essentially  Mexican  or  Cen- 
tral American,  indicating  the  same  origin  and  the  same  channel  of 
introduction  into  this  interior  section  ;  yet  a  close  inspection  brings 
to  light  one  or  two  features  which  are  anomalies  in  Mexican  and 
Central  American  designs  ;  as,  for  example,  the  fact  that  the  wings 
in  the  figures  are  represented  as  rising  from  the  backs  of  the  shoul- 
ders. Although  numerous  figures  of  winged  individuals  in  Mexican 
designs  can  be  found,  they  always  reveal  the  idea  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  partly  or  completely  clothed  in  the  skin  of  the  bird.  This 
idea  is  partly  carried  out  in  our  copper  plates,  as  we  see  by  the  bird- 
bill  over  the  head,  the  eye  being  that  of  the  bird  and  not  of  the 
man.  The  feet  in  the  Mexican  figures  are  usually,  if  not  always, 
bird-like,  as  shown  on  one  of  the  mound  shells  figured  by  Mr. 
Holmes  ;  yet  in  the  figures  on  the  copper  plates  not  only  are  the 


*  Second  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  p.  297. 
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feet  human,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  had  in  mind  the  angel 
figure  with  the  wings  rising  from  the  back  of  the  shoulders — an 
idea  wholly  foreign  to  Mexican  art  until  introduced  by  the  Span- 
iards. 

Second.  Plates  of  this  class,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  have  only 
been  found  in  northern  Georgia,  northern  arid  southern  Illinois, 
and  middle  Tennessee  ;  all,  except  one,  in  stone  graves.  Those 
from  Illinois  show  dancing  human  figures  and  birds.  Those  from 
middle  Tennessee  appear  to  be  fragments  of  larger  plates  which  have 
been  broken  and  the  pieces  subsequently  riveted  together  without 
regard  to  the  figure.  The  present  argument,  however,  hinges  on  the 
fact  that  these  singular  specimens  have  only  been  found  (with  a 
single  exception)  jn  stone  graves  in  the  Shawnee  district- — a  fact 
which  bears  upon  the  origin,  at  least,  of  mound  C  of  the  Etowah 
group,  and  seems  to  connect  it,  as  do  all  the  other  data,  with  the 
Shawnees. 


The  other  and  more  common  engraved  shells  bearing  the  serpent 
figure  (a  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  8),  also  form  a  factor 
of  some  weight  in  this  di.scussion.  As  has  been  shown  liy  the 
writer  in  a  previous  work,*  not  only  were  the  Cherokees  mound- 

*Thc  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian  Times. 
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builders  while  in  their  historic  seats  in  western  North  Carolina  and 
eastern  Tennessee,  but  they  also  used  engraved  shells  of  this  type. 
It  is  also  shown  in  the  above  work  that  the  people  of  the  same  tribe 
formerly  lived  in  Ohio  and  were  the  builders  of  some  of  the  more 
important  works  of  that  State  ;  but  they  did  not  make  use  of  en- 
graved shells  until  they  had  reached  their  southern  historic  seats. 
This  fact,  supposing  the  theory  advanced  in  that  work  to  rest  upon 
satisfactory  evidence,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  habit 
was  acquired  from  some  tribe  or  tribes  with  which  they  came  in 
contact  after  reaching  their  southern  habitat.  Arts  and  customs,  as 
is  well  known  to  ethnologists,  do  not  always  possess  ethnic  or  tribal 
significance,  as  they  are  often  borrowed.  As  the  Cherokees  were 
neighbors  of  the  Shawnees  and,  though  generally  at  war  with  them, 
were  sometimes  in  friendly  intercourse,  even  allowing  a  band  to 
settle  in  their  midst,  the  origin  of  their  custom  of  using  these  shells 
is  readily  explained,  if,  as  we  contend,  they  were  in  use  among  the 
Shawnees. 

The  evidence  presented  warrants  us,  therefore,  in  assuming  that 
the  Shawnees  were  the  authors  of  the  box-shaped  stone  graves  found 
south  of  the  Ohio ;  that  the  use  of  the  engraved  shells  of  the  types 
indicated  and  of  the  figured  copper  plates  mentioned  originated 
with,  or  was  first  introduced  among,  them ;  and  that  they,  for  a 
time  at  least,  held  and  occupied  the  locality  of  the-Etowah  group, 
and  that  they  buried  in  mound  C. 

Copper  Plates. — As  some  suggestions  regarding  the  copper  plates 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  the  following  are  offered  as,  perhaps,  accord- 
ing most  nearly  with  the  known  data  bearing  on  the  question. 

Assuming  as  satisfactorily  proven  that  the  Shawnees  were  the 
authors  of  the  box-shaped  stone  graves  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  were 
mound-builders,  it  follows  from  the  distribution  of  the  works  at- 
tributable to  them  and  from  historical  evidence,  that  the  territory 
occupied  by  them  in  prehistoric  and  historic  times  may  be  desig- 
nated as  follows :  An  irregular  belt  commencing  on  the  west  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  extending  across  southern  Illinois, 
the  southern  half  of  Kentucky,  middle  Tennessee,  and  northern 
Georgia,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Savannah  River.  The  residence 
by  portions  of  the  tribe  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  Virginia  and  in 
Ohio,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  is  omitted  from  present 
consideration. 
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It  is  true  that  a  portion,  perhaps  a  large  portion,  of  the  stone 
graves  in  southern  Illinois  are  attributable  to  tribes  of  the  Illinois 
Indians,  but  those  in  Gallatin  county  are  certainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Shawnees.  The  character  of  some  of  the  works  and  the 
presence  of  engraved  shells  and  stamped  copper  plates  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  Shawnees  were  the  makers  also  of  a  portion  of  those 
graves  and  mounds  found  in  the  western  part  of  southern  Illinois 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Missouri.  If  tliis  opinion  be  correct, 
the  fact  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these 
Indians  occupied  the  region  for  a  time  during  the  mound-building 
age. 

It  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  belief  at  present  that  this  tribe 
formerly  dwelt  in  Ohio,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Iroquois 
to  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Messrs.  Force  and  Royce  in  the  papers  already  referred  to,  both 
identifying  them  with  the  Eries  or  Cat  Nation,  and  the  latter  with 
the  Massawomekes  of  Smith.  Parkman  is  also  inclined  to  believe 
they  represent  the  Eries,  who  formerly  occupied  the  region  imme- 
diately south  of  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  fully  this  opinion  now,  as  it  appears 
to  be  discarded  by  most  archaiologists  ;  but  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1648  that  the  Eries  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock, — a 
conclusion,  I  believe,  generally  adopted  by  our  linguists  of  the 
present  day.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Iroquois 
alwajs  spoke  of  the  Shawnees  as  "  Satanas  "  and  distinguished  them 
from  the  Eries.  These  very  serious  objections  to  the  theory  are 
supposed  by  its  advocates  to  be  overcome  by  the  statements  of 
Perrot,  Sagard,  and  some  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  respecting  a  tribe 
living  south  of  the  lakes,  believed  to  be  Shawnees,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability properly  so  regarded.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  locations  of  tribes  by  the  old  authors,  with  which  they  had  no 
direct  intercourse,  are  not  reliable — a  fact  well  known  to  every 
student  of  our  early  history. 

A  still  more  serious  objection  to  the  above  theory  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mound  and  grave  testimony.  As  the  Shawnees  were  mound- 
builders  and  buried  in  stone  graves,  their  works  in  Ohio  should 
correspond  in  some  respects  with  those  in  Tennessee  ;  but  in  the 
particular  region  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Eries,— to 
wit,  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,— such  works  are  almost 
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wholly  wanting, — -stone  graves  having  been  observed  so  far  in  but 
two  counties  of  this  section,  and  in  these  cases  near  the  sites  of  Dela- 
ware villages, — while,  on  the  contrary,  the  works  of  this  region  are 
very  decidedly  of  Iroquois  type.  Moreover,  the  people  who  buried 
in  stone  graves  in  Ohio,  except  in  the  southwestern  portion,  appear 
to  have  abandoned,  or  never  to  have  adopted,  the  custom  of  mound- 
building,  as  graves  of  this  kind  are  seldom  found  in  mounds  in  this 
state  ;  nor  do  these  graves  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  the  typical 
works  of  this  region,  as  those  of  the  Scioto  Valley. 

That  the  builders  of  the  typical  Ohio  works  were  different  people 
from  those  who  constructed  the  works  and  buried  in  the  stone  graves 
of  middle  Tennessee,  is  proven  by  the  following  facts :  In  the  first 
place,  the  works  of  the  latter  region  are  of  a  wholly  different  type 
from  those  of  the  former  ;  the  so-called  "  altars  "  or  the  remains  of 
wooden  vaults  are  not  found  in  them  as  in  the  former ;  there  are 
marked  distinctions  in  the  pottery  ;  there  is  also  a  strongly  marked 
difference  in  the  pipes.  The  carved  stone  pipes  with  the  broad  base, 
so  common  in  Ohio,  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  stone-grave  area 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  fact  to  the  whole  area  above  assigned  to 
the  Sha\\'nees.  A  few  remarkable  stone  pipes  have  been  found  in 
middle  Tennessee  and  adjoining  portions  of  Kentucky,  but  they  are 
so  different  in  type  as  to  indicate  tribal  differences. 

Another  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  no  carved  shells 
of  the  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  type  and  no  stamped  copper 
plates  have  been  found  in  the  Ohio  works. 

These  facts  appear  to  be  sufficient  not  only  to  show  that  the 
Shawnees  were  not  the  builders  of  the  works  of  northern  Ohio, 
nor  of  what  are  usually  designated  as  the  typical  works  of  that 
State,  as  the  combined  circles,  squares,  and  octagons,  but  also 
to  forbid  the  idea,  advanced  by  some  writers,  that  the  latter  people, 
driven  south  by  northern  hordes,  became  incorporated  into  the 
tribes  of  the  southern  states.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that'  the  characteristics  of  the  Ohio  works  (except  the 
pyramidal  form  of  a  few),  and  of  the  vestiges  of  art  found  in  them, 
are  wanting  in  the  southern  states.  That  to  the  Shawnees  may  be 
attributed  the  hill  forts  and  some  other  remains  found  in  southwest- 
ern Ohio  is  rendered  probable  from  considerations  which  will  be  pre- 
sented hereafter. 

The  stamped  copper  plates  from  the  Etowah  mound,  which  have 
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already  been  described  and  figured,*  are  perhaps  the  most  puzzling 
articles  which  have  been  found  in  connection  with  the  ancient  works 
of  our  country.  Dr.  Charles  Rau,  who  was  probably  more  familiar 
with  the  vestiges  of  art  obtained  from  the  mounds  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  person,  freely  admitted  that  they  formed  one 
of  the  most  difficult  archaeological  puzzles  known  to  him. 

Some  reasons  have  already  been  presented  for  believing  them  to 
be  the  work  of  Europeans  or  of  native  Mexican  artists  subsequent  to 
the  Spanish  conquest,  but  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  particular 
point  now  under  consideration,  which  is  worthy  of  passing  notice. 
That  they  indicate  an  advance  in  art  beyond  the  attainments  of  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes  will  doubtless  be  admitted  by  all,  and  that  the 
designs  they  bear  must  have  been  derived  from  Mexico  or  Central 
America  is  evident.  We  are  therefore  restricted  to  three  possible 
suppositions  :  First,  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  Mexican  or  Central 
American  tribe  which  occupied  this  particular  locality  in  pre-Co- 
lumbian times;  second,  that  they  were  obtained  by  intercourse  with 
Mexico  or  Yucatan,  across  the  Gulf;  and,  third,  that  they  w-ere  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards  or  other  civilized  adventurers  or  traders. 
The  reasons  for  rejecting  the  first  supposition  have  already  been 
given.  The  objections  to  the  second  are  (i)  the  plates  bear  the 
impress  of  European  ideas,  as  shown  by  the  position  of  the  wings  ; 
(2)  they  reveal  what  seems  to  be  conclusive  proof  that  the  artisans 
who  made  them  used  hard,  metallic  tools ;  (3)  it  is  not  likely  such 
marked  evidences  of  this  intercourse  would  be  found  at  this  distant 
and  far  inland  locality,  while  few,  if  any,  such  indications  are  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  impossible,  nor  even  improbable,  that  now  and 
then  an  article  may  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand  across  the 
country  from  Mexico  to  and  even  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  signs 
of  such  traffic  should  be  more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  Mexican 
boundary,  which  is  not  the  case.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  figures 
that  the  plates  were  not  introduced  by  the  French  or  English  traders 
or  explorers.  The  only  reasonable  supposition  left  us,  therefore,  is 
that  they  were  introduced  by  Spaniards. 

The  history  of  the  celebrated  Tukabachi  plates  may  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  this  find.     These  are  first  mentioned  by  Adair.f 

*See  "Burial  Mounds  of  the  Northern  Section,"  Ann.  Rep.  Bur. 
Eth.,  18S1. 

t  History  of  American  Indians,  pp.  17S,  179,  note. 
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As  his  statement  is  incorporated  by  Pickett,*  and  accompanied  l;iy 
some  additional  testimony  in  regard  to  them,  I  quote  the  account 
as  given  by  the  latter  : 

"  The  Tookabatchas  brought  with  them  to  the  Tallapoosa  some 
curious  brass  plates,  the  origin  and  objects  of  which  have  much 
puzzled  the  Americans  of  our  day,  who  have  seen  them.  Such  in- 
formation respecting  them  as  has  fallen  into  our  possession,  will  be 
given.  On  the  27th  July,  1759,  at  the  Tookabatcha  square,  Wil- 
liam Balsover,  a  British  trader,  made  inquiries  concerning  their 
ancient  relics,  of  an  old  Indian  Chief  named  Bracket,  near  an 
hundred  years  of  age.  There  were  two  plates  of  brass  and  five 
of  copper.  The  Indians  esteemed  them  so  much,  that  they  were 
preserved  in  a  private  place,  known  only  to  a  few  Chiefs,  to  whom 
they  were  annually  entrusted.  They  were  never  brought  to  light 
but  once  in  a  year,  and  that  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Green 
Corn  Celebration,  when,  on  the  fourth  day,  they  were  introduced 
in  what  was  termed  the  '  brass  plate  dance.'  Then  one  of  the 
high  Prophets  carried  one  before  him,  under  his  arm,  ahead  o^  the 
dancers — next  to  him  the  head  warrior  carried  another,  and  then 
others  followed  with  the  remainder,  bearing  aloft,  at  the  same  time, 
white  canes,  with  the  feathers  of  the  swan  at  the  tops. 

"  Formerly,  the  Tookabatcha  tribe  had  many  more  of  these  relics, 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  with  letters  and  inscriptions  upon  them, 
which  were  given  to  their  ancestors  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  in- 
structed them  that  they  were  only  to  be  handled  by  particular  men, 
who  must  at  the  moment  be  engaged  in  fasting,  and  that  no  unclean 
woman  must  be  suffered  to  come  near  them  or  the  place  where  they 
were  deposited.  Bracket  further  related,  that  several  of  these  plates 
were  then  buried  under  the  Micco's  cabin  in  Tookabatcha,  and  had 
lain  there  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  ;  that  formerly 
it  was  the  custom  to  place  one  or  more  of  them  in  the  grave  by  the 
side  of  a  deceased  Chief  of  the  pure  Tookabatcha  blood,  and  that 
no  other  Indians  in  the  whole  Creek  nation  had  such  sacred  relics. 
Similar  accounts  of  these  plates  were  obtained  from  four  other 
British  traders,  '  at  the  most  eminent  trading-house  of  all  English 
America.'  The  town  of  Tookabatcha  became,  in  later  times,  the 
capital  of  the  Creek  nation  ;  and  many  reliable  citizens  of  Alabama 
have  seen  these  mysterious  pieces  at  the  Green  Corn  Dances,  upon 

*  History  of  Alabama,  pp.  S4-87. 
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which  occasions  they  were  used  precisely  as  in  the  more  ancient 
days.*  When  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  their  present  home  in  the  Arkansas 
Territory,  these  plates  were  transported  thence  by  six  Indians,  re- 
markable for  their  sobriety  and  moral  character,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  Chief,  Spoke-oak,  Micco.  Medicine,  made  expressly 
for  their  safe  transportation,  was  carried  along  by  these  warriors. 
Each  one  had  a  plate  strapped  behind  his  back,  enveloped  nicely  in 
buckskin.  They  carried  nothing  else,  but  marched  on,  one  before 
the  other,  the  whole  distance  to  Arkansas,  neither  communicating 
nor  conversing  with  a  soul  but  themselves,  although  several  thou- 
sands were  emigrating  in  company;  and  walking,  with  a  solemn, 
religious  air,  one  mile  in  advance  of  the  others.f  How  much  their 
march  resembled  that  of  the  ancient  Trojans,  bearing  off  their  house- 
hold gods  !  Another  tradition  is,  that  the  Shawnees  gave  these  plates 
to  the  Tookabatchas,  as  tokens  of  their  friendship,  with  an  injunc- 
tion that  they  would  annually  introduce  them  in  their  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  new  corn  season.  But  the  opinion  of  Opothleoholo, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  Chiefs  of  the  modern  Creeks,  went  to  cor- 
roborate the  general  tradition  that  they  were  gifts  from  the  Great 
Spirit. +  It  will  be  recollected  that  our  aborigines,  in  the  time  of 
De  Soto,  understood  the  use  of  copp.er,  and  that  hatchets  and  orna- 
ments were  made  of  that  metal.  The  ancient  Indians  may  have 
made  them,  and  engraved  upon  their  face  hieroglyphics,  which  were 
supposed,  from  the  glance  only  permitted  to  be  given  them,  to  be 
Roman  characters.  An  intelligent  New  Eiiglander,  named  Barent 
Dubois,  who  had  long  lived  among  the  Tookabatchas,  believed  that 
these  plates  originally  formed  some  portion  of  the  armor  or  musical 
instruments  of  De  Soto,  and  that  the  Indians  stole  them,  as  they 
did  the  shields,  in  the  Talladega  country,  and  hence  he  ac- 
counts for  the  Roman  letters  on  them.  We  give  no  opinion,  but 
leave  the  reader  to  determine  for  himself— having  discharged  our 
duty  by  placing  all  the  available  evidence  before  him." 

*"  Conversations  with  Barent  Dubois,  Abraham  Mordecai,  James 
Moore,  Capt.  William  Walker,  Lacklan  Durant,  Mrs.  Sophia  McComb, 
and  other  persons,  who  stated  that  these  plates  had  Roman  characters 
upon  them,  as  well  as  they  could  determine  from  the  rapid  glances 
which  the}'  could  occasionally  bestow  upon  them,  while  they  were  being 
used  in  the  '  brass  plate  dance.'  " 

t  "Conversations  with  Barent  Dubois." 

X  "Conversations  with  Opothleoholo  in  1S33." 
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There  can  be  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  general  correct- 
ness of  this  account.  That  plates  substantially  of  the  character 
indicated  were  in  possession  of  the  Tukabachi,  and  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  them,  appears  to  be  too  well  attested  for  the  statement 
to  be  rejected  as  a  fiction.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Tukabachi 
until  very  recently  had  such  plates,  has  been  positively  ascer- 
tained by  special  inquiry.  Whether  the  plates  had  Roman  letters 
on  them  is  doubtful,  as  our  informants  were  not  allowed  to  inspect 
them.  The  form  of  the  copper  plates,  as  given  by  Adair,*  if  re- 
versed, bears  some  resemblance  to  one  of  the  plates  from  the 
Etowah  mound  shown  in  Fig.  4,  though  from  the  rudeness  of  the 
figure  this  fact  is  of  little  value.  The  form  indicates  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  borne  aloft  as  standards  or  objects  of  adoration, 
though  it  is  asserted  in  the  account  that  they  were  can-ied  under  the 
arms  of  the  bearers.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  copper  plates  was 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  seven  inches  wide,  the  other  four  being 
a  little  shorter  and  narrower.  These  dimensions  are  mere  estimates, 
and  the  figure  was  probably  drawn  wholly  from  memory ;  still  the 
close  agreement  in  size  with  the  Etowah  plates  is  worthy  of  notice.. 

The  simple  fact  that  figured  copper  plates  of  an  unusual  character, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  those  from  the  Etowah  mound,  were 
for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  Indians  residing  at  no  great  dis- 
tance therefrom  is  important  in  the  present  discussion,  as  it  is  an 
indication  of  some  relation  between  the  builders  of  those  mounds 
and  the  Indians.  But  there  are  other  statements  in  the  account 
that  are  somewhat  remarkable  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
mound  revelations. 

"  Tlie  Tookabatchas  brought  with  them  to  the  Tallapoosa  some 
curious  brass  plates,"  etc.  From  whence?  Pickett  says,  on  page 
83  of  his  work,  quoting  from  Milfort :  "The  Tookabatchas,  who 
had  nearly  been  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons,  wandered 
from  the  Ohio  country,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  Musco- 
gees  to  form  a  part  of  their  nation."  Among  the  traditions  relat- 
ing to  the  origin  of  these  plates  is  one — given  in  the  preceding  quo- 
tation— that  they  were  given  to  the  Tukabachi  by  the  Shawnees 
"as  tokens  of  their  friendship,  with  an  injunction  that  they  would 
annually  introduce  them  in  their  religious  observance  of  the  new 
corn  season."     It  was  here  "the  Shawano  leader,  Tecumseh,  held 

*  Hist.  Am.  Indians,  p.  179. 
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his  exciting  orations  against  the  United  States  Government,  which 
prompted  the  Upper  Creeks  to  rise  in  arms  (1813)."* 

Is  it  possible  that  these  fragments  of  information  gathered  from 
such  widely  different  sources  should  fit  together  so  exactly  and  yet 
have  no  relation  to  each  other?  Here  is  a  people,  apparently  a 
foreign  element,  incorporated  into  the  Creek  confederacy,  the  very 
name  being  foreign  to  the  Creek  language.  According  to  their  own 
tradition,  they  came  from  the  north,  toward  the  Ohio,  on  which 
line  of  migration  the  chief  home  of  the  Shawnees  lay ;  they  pos- 
sessed singular  metallic  plates  which,  according  to  one  of  their  tra- 
ditions, were  given  to  them  by  this  people.  It  is  here  also  that 
Tecumseh,  a  Shawnee,  comes  in  order  to  arouse  the  Creeks  against 
the  United  States.  Not  far  distant  we  find  in  a  mound  similar 
plates  buried  in  stone  graves  of  the  form  in  which  the  Shawnees 
were  accustomed  to  bury.  In  addition  to  all  this  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  Indian,  Old  Bracket,  in  the  account  given  by  Adair, 
that  there  were  other  plates  of  similar  character  which  had  been 
buried  with  particular  men.  It  is  true  that  Schoolcraft  f  says  these 
plates  were  found  in  the  earth  when  the  Indians  first  dug  for  clay  to 
build  in  this  place,  but  this  statement  appears  to  be  without  au- 
thority. Moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  they  dug  into  mounds  or 
graves — the  only  places  we  can  suppose  the  plates  would  have  been 
buried — for  clay  with  which  to  build.  Are  we  not  justified,  there- 
fore, in  assuming  that  these  Tukabachi  plates  came  from  the  Shaw- 
nee? This  assumption  accords  with  the  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  other  plates  of  similar  character  found  in  mounds  and 
graves,  and  harmonizes  the  historical,  traditional,  and  archsological 
testimony.  This  supposition,  it  is  true,  seemingly  enshrouds  the 
subject  in  deeper  mystery ;  but  we  should  not  hesitate  on  this  ac- 
count, as  it  behooves  us  to  follow  whithersoever  our  evidence  leads. 
To  assume  that  the  Shawnees,  a  central  nation,  shut  in  from  the 
ocean,  gulf,  lakes,  and  great  water  highways,  and  completely  en- 
circled by  hostile  tribes,  were  the  only  people  possessing,  or  through 
whom  should  come,  these  copper  plates,  which  are  admitted  to  be 
of  foreign  origin,  is  seemingly  hazardous  and  unwarrantable.  But 
the  very  fact  of  the  interior  position  of  the  Shawnees  affords  a  key 
that  may  possibly  unlock  the  mystery. 

*Gatschet,  Creek  Legeud,  I,  147. 
t  ludiau  Tribes,  V,  2S3,  1S55. 
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If  these  plates  were  of  foreign  origin  and  were  in  possession  of 
the  Shawnees  only,  they  must  have  been  introduced  among  them 
by  foreigners  who  penetrated  to  their  country  without  disposing  of 
any  of  them  while  passing  through  other  tribes.  If  so,  there  must 
have  been  some  special  reason  for  this.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
remnant  of  De  Soto's  followers  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies  were  turned  toward  the  gold  mines  of  "  Coza  " 
(northern  Georgia).  Not  only  were  expeditions  fitted  out  to  seek 
this  new  El  Dorado,  but  even  shipwrecked  mariners,  as  we  are 
informed  both  by  Barcia  and  Hakluyt,  endeavored  to  make  their 
way  thither,  the  routes  of  all  pointing  to  the  same  locality — the 
northern  part  of  Georgia.  It  is  presumable  from  this  fact  that  in- 
formation was  communicated  by  the  survivors  of  De  Soto's  expedi- 
tion which  is  not  given  in  the  printed  narratives. 

As  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  early  mining  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  northern  Georgia  has  been  summarized  by  Col.  C.  C. 
Jones,*  it  is  given  here,  his  historical  references  having  first  been 
verified  : 

"In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  traces  of  early 
mining  in  Cherokee  Georgia. 

"In  1834,  Colonels  Merriwether  and  Lumsden,  while  engaged 
in  digging  a  canal  in  Duke's-Creek  Valley  [White  County]  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  mining  operations,  unearthed  a  subter- 
ranean village  consisting  of  thirty-four  small  cabins,  located  in  a 
straight  line  extending  upward  of  three  hundred  feet.  They  were 
made  of  logs  hewn  at  the  ends  and  notched  down,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  rude  log-huts  of  the  present  day.  This  hewing  and 
notching  had  evidently  been  done  with  sharp  metallic  tools,  the 
marks  being  such  as  would  have  been  caused  by  a  chopping  axe. 
Above  these  little  houses — situated  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  principal  channel  of  the  creek,  and  embedded  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground — trees  were  growing 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  estimated  age  of  these 
trees  was  somewhat  over  two  hundred  years.  The  violent  changes 
often  caused,  in  their  narrow  valleys  and  along  their  yielding  banks, 
by  mountain-streams  swollen  with  rain  or  engorged  by  the  dissolv- 
ing snows  of  winter,  may  account  for  the  inhumation  of  these  cabins 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  after  their  abandonment. 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.  4S-52. 
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"  In  Valley-River  Valley,  the  writer  is  informed  [by  a  manuscript 
letter  from  Dr.  Stephenson,  author  of  "  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
of  Georgia"],  eleven  old  shafts  have  been  found,  varying  in  depth 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet.  In  1854,  one  of  them  was  cleaned 
out,  and  at  the  depth  of  ninety  feet  the  workman  found  a  windlass 
of  post-oak,  well  hewn,  with  an  inch  auger-hole  bored  through  each 
end.  Distinct  traces  appeared  where  it  had  been  banded  with  iron. 
The  crank  and  gudgeon-holes  were  still  in  excellent  preservation. 
Another  shaft,  for  twenty-five  feet,  passed  through  gneiss-rock.  Its 
sides  were  scarred  by  the  marks  of  the  sharp  tools  used  in  forcing  a 
passage  through  this  hard  substance.  There  were  no  signs  of  blast- 
ing. Below  the  water-level  the  casing-boards  and  timbers  were 
sound,  although  discolored  by  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron. 

"Six  miles  southeast  of  this  locality  are  five  other  shafts  similar 
in  age  and  construction.  The  trees  growing  in  the  mouths  and  upon 
the  edges  of  these  abandoned  pits  were  not  less  than  two  hundred 
years  old. 

"  The  presence  of  iron  and  the  marks  of  sharp  metallic  tools  prove 
that  these  ancient  mining  operations  cannot  be  referred  to  the  labors 
of  the  Indians.  The  narratives  of  the  career  of  De  Soto  are  filled 
with  accounts  furnished  by  the  natives  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  cer- 
tain designated  localities,  and  their  exaggerated  statements  contin- 
ually inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  adventurers  who  accompanied  the 
adelantado  on  his  wild  march  from  Puerto  del  Esplritu  Santo  to  the 
broad  prairies  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  plate  xli  of  the  '  Brevis 
Narratio '  De  Bry  presents  an  extravagant  and  evidently  imaginary 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  natives  gathered  gold  in  the 
streams  issuing  from  the  Apalatcy  Mountains.  These  gold  and  silver- 
bearing  mountains— ^if  we  rightly  interpret  the  confused  map  ac- 
companying the  work  to  which  we  have  just  alluded — were  situated 
somewhere  in  or  near  the  northeastern  part  of  Georgia.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  De  Soto  passed  through  Nacoochee  Val- 
ley and  thence  pursued  his  wanderings  by  way  of  the  Oostenaula  or 
Etowah  Valley  to  their  confluence.  There  stood  the  ancient  village 
of  Chiaha,  and  there  now  stands  the  beautiful  town  of  Rome. 

"  While  lingering  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  earnest  and  repeated  inquiries  were  made  by  the 
Spanish  adventurer  respecting  the  existence  of  precious  metals  in 
that  region.  Parties  were  dispatched  by  him  to  examine  the  country 
and  ascertain  the  precise  places  where  the  Indians  were  said  to  be 
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engaged  in  mining.  While  it  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  nar- 
ratives that  De  Soto  and  his  followers  actually  undertook  any  mining 
operations — other  than  perhaps  a  limited  examination  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground — or  that  they  had  with  them  tools  and  mechanical 
appliances  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  penetrated  the 
bowels  of  the  hills  and  utilized  the  ores  which  they  contained,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  they  recognized  this  as  an  auriferous  region  and 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  their  failure  to  secure  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  coveted  treasure. 

"  The  question  still  recurs,  Who  sunk  these  shafts,  and,  in  that 
early  day,  expended  so  much  labor  in  earnest  quest  for  gold  ?  Dr. 
Brinton,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Historical  Magazine  [istser., 
vol.  X,  p.  137],  has  collected  some  authorities  which  suggest  a  prob- 
able response  to  the  inquiry. 

"So  carried  away  was  Luis  de  Velasco  with  the  representations 
made  by  the  returned  soldiers  of  De  Soto's  Expedition,  with  regard 
to  the  gold,  silver,  and  pearls  abounding  in  the  province  of  '  Cosa,' 
that  he  dispatched  his  general,  Tristan  de  Luna,  to  open  communi- 
cation with  Cosa  by  the  way  of  Pensacola  Bay.  Three  hundred 
Spanish  soldiers  of  this  expedition  penetrated  quite  to  the  valley  of 
the  Coosa,  in  northern  Georgia,  and  there  passed  the  summer  of 
1560.  Juan  Pardo  was  subsequently  sent  by  Aviles — the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida — to  establish  a  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
northwest  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  province  of  the  chief  Coaba.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Spaniards  both  knew  and  endeav- 
ored, at  this  early  period,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gold  'deposits 
in  Upper  Georgia.  The  German  traveller,  Johannes  Lederer,  who 
visited  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  1669  and  1670,  and  wrote  an 
account  of  his  adventures  in  Latin,  asserts  that  the  Spaniards  were 
then  working  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
He  avers  that  he  saw  specimens  of  the  ore  among  the  Western  tribes, 
and  brought  samples  of  it  back  with  him.  '  Had  I  had  with  me,' 
he  adds,  '  half  a  score  of  resolute  youths  who  would  have  stuck  to 
me,  I  would  have  pushed  on  to  the  Spanish  mines.' 

"In  1690,  while  making  a  journey  over  the  'Apalathean  Mount- 
ains '  for  inland  discovery  and  trade  with  the  natives,  Mr.  James 
Moore  was  informed  by  the  Indians  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  work 
upon  mines  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place  where  he  then  was. 
The  Indians  described  to  him  the  bellows  and  furnaces  used  by  these 
miners,  and  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  spot.     A  difference  be- 
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tween  himself  and  his  guides,  however,  prevented  his  visiting  these 
mines." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  evidence  that  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
remnant  of  De  Soto's  expedition  to  Mexico  the  Spaniards  made 
their  way  to  northern  Georgia,  a  region  then  known  as  Coosa  or 
Coza,  and  commenced  mining  for  gold.  As  it  is  now  known  that 
gold  mines  are  in  this  region,  it  is  evident  that  De  Soto's  expedition 
had  discovered  this  fact.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Why  is  this 
fact  not  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers  of  this  expedition  ?  This  is 
easily  explained  by  bearing  in  mind  that  all  works  intended  for 
publication  had  first  to  be  submitted  to  censors,  who  took  care  to 
expunge  all  reference  to  mines  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Spanish 
authorities,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  Spaniards  taken  captive 
by  Drake  in  Florida,  who  was  endeavoring  to  reach  these  mines, 
even  prohibited  independent  adventurers  from  visiting  the  mines 
discovered. 

It  is  certain  that  Luis  de  Velasco  would  not  have  sent  Tristan  de 
Luna  in  search  of  them  except  for  the  information  furnished  by  the 
returned  soldiers  of  De  Soto's  expedition,  since  the  existence  of  gold 
in  the  region  designated  could  have  been  learned  through  no  other 
source.  That  the  adventurers  in  quest  of  gold  took  with  them 
articles  to  placate  the  natives  may  be  assumed,  as  this  was  a  common 
custom. 

The  Etowah  mounds,  which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Guaxule,  are  in  the  same  region  as  the  mines,  and  here,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe  or  clan  whose  territory  in- 
cluded some,  at  least,  of  the  mines,  and  here,  too,  was  the  residence 
of  their  cacique  or  chief.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  there- 
fore, that  the  Spaniards  should  gain  the  good  will  and  friendship  of 
this  chief  and  his  tribe.  As  it  is  a  trait  of  Indian  character  to  take 
great  pride  in  the  possession  of  that  which  is  rare,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  the  Spaniards  should  bring  to  this  particular  region 
articles  not  given  or  traded  to  other  Indians.  If  the  people  of  this 
village  were  Shawnees,  as  the  stone  graves  indicate,  we  have  in  what 
has  been  stated  at  least  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  plates  among  this  people. 

The  thread  followed  is  indeed  a  slender  one,  but  it  appears  to  be 
unbroken,  and  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  reached.  Nevertlie- 
less  there  is  another  possible  solution  of  the  problem,  to  wit,  that 
these  copper  plates  were  taken  from  De  Soto's  expedition.     The 
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Strongest  advocate  of  this  theory  is  Thomas  S.  Woodward.*  Ac- 
cording to  this  author,  who  claims  to  have  obtained  his  information 
through  Indian  tradition,  these  Tukabachi  plates  were  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  "  used  them  as  a  kind  of  shield  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  arrows  of  the  Indians." 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Spaniards  would  have  covered  their 
shields  with  figures  of  heathen  gods.  As  it  is  stated  by  the  author 
that  a  Spanish  "swivel"  and  other  plates  were  found  on  the  Talla- 
poosa and  worked  up  by  a  half-breed  smith,  it  is  more  probable 
they  were  left  by  subsequent  Spanish  traders  or  adventurers,  possi- 
bly by  Tristan  de  Luna's  band,  as  his  expedition  moved  northward 
from  Pensacola  Bay.  At  first  I  was  disposed  to  adopt  this  theory, 
but  an  examination  of  the  data  disclosed  what  I  believe  to  be  in- 
superable objections  which  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  be  given  here. 
Singularly  enough  Mr.  Thruston,  j  while  attributing  these  strangely 
figured  copper  plates  to  the  mound-builders  of  Georgia  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Indians  known 
to  history,  believes  certain  copper  objects  found  in  a  stone  grave  in 
a  mound  in  Wayne  county,  Tennessee,  to  be  relics  of  the  Adelan- 
tado's  expedition  ;  yet  in  the  same  grave  was  the  shell  gorget  with 
four  bird-heads  shown  in  our  figure  7.  Mr.  Thruston  further  states 
that  but  half  a  mile  distant  "  there  was  a  large  artificial  mound  of 
the  typical  middle  Tennessee  form."  This  relation  of  a  typical 
mound  of  the  stone-grave  people  and  a  gorget  bearing  figures  pecu- 
liar in  the  mound  region  to  the  works  of  this  people  with  relics  of 
De  Soto's  expedition  seems  to  be  without  any  possible  explanation 
upon  his  theory  of  the  authors  of  the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  add  that  the  gorget  and  copper  relics 
were  found  in  a  stone  grave  within  the  Shawnee  range,  the  explana- 
tion is  easy  on  the  general  theory  advanced  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Thruston  remarks  at  another  point,  speaking  of  the  Etowah 
figured  plates  :  "  The  spirited  figures  upon  the  large  plates  at  once 
suggest  that  the  art  represented  is  of  Mexican  or  Central  American 
origin  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  duplicated  in  the  ancient 
codices  of  Mexico  or  upon  the  tablets  of  Central  America.  There 
are  glimpses  of  typical  Mexican  art  in  the  general  designs,  but  the 
details  are  probably  original   artistic   conceptions  that  should  be 

*  Reminiscences  of  the  Creek  or  Muscogee  Indians, 
t  The  Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  p.  303. 
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credited  to  the  advanced  race  that  constructed  the  great  mounds  of 
Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

This  merely  shifts  the  problem  from  tlie  plates  to  the  designs 
and  fails  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  presence  of  these  designs — 
which  are  admitted  to  be  of  Mexican  or  Central  American  ori- 
gin— in  the  interior  of  our  country,  while  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  in  those  parts  of  the  mound  region  nearer  the 
countries  where  they  are  supposed  to  have  originated. 

It  is  true  that  no  exact  duplicates  of  the  entire  figures  are  found 
in  the  ancient  codices  or  on  the  monuments  of  Mexico  or  Central 
America,  but  the  main  features  of  the  designs  and  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed therein  appear  in  the  art  of  those  countries  ;  but  with  them 
are  associated  other  conceptions  and  details  which  seem  foreign  to 
those  countries  and  furnish  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  them  to  have 
been  made  after  the  appearance  of  Europeans  on  the  continent, 
though  possibly  by  native  artists.  Another  and  all-important  fact 
which  is  overlooked  by  Mr.  Thruston,  and  which  cian  be  understood 
only  by  careful  personal  inspection,  is  the  evidence  that  tliey  were 
made  with  hard  metallic  implements. 

The  mound  testimony,  so  far  obtained,  agrees  with  the  historical 
in  pointing  to  the  region  of  the  Cumberland  as  the  chief  and  per- 
manent seat  of  power  of  the  Shawnees,  but  it  fails  as  yet  to  throw  any 
satisfactory  light  upon  their  origin  or  their  migrations  preceding 
their  arrival  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Still,  there  are  faint  indi- 
cations upon  which  an  hypothesis  may  be  founded. 

The  similarity  of  the  works  and  vestiges  of  art  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  to  those  of  southern  Illinois,  as  already  shown,  southeastern 
Missouri,  and  to  some  extent  of  northeastern  Arkansas,  to  which 
attention  was  first  called  by  Professor  Putnam,  is  too  marked,  even 
to  minute  details,  to  be  simply  the  result  of  similar  racial  traits  and 
like  savage  condition.  The  language  of  Professor  Putnam  on  this 
subject  is  as  follows.* 

"  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant conclusions  to  which  I  am  led  by  these  explorations  in 
Tennessee  : 

"First.  The  people  who  buried  their  dead  in  the  singular  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee  were  intimately  connected  with,  or  were  of  the 
same  nation  as,  those  whose  dead  were  buried  in  the  mounds  and 

*  Rep.  Peabody  Museum,  vol.  II,  p,  204. 
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cemeteries  in  ]\Iissouri,  Arkansas  and  Illinois,  and  who  made  the 
pottery  of  which  such  a  large  amount  has  been  taken  from  the  burial 
places  in  those  states.  This  is  shown  by  the  similarity  of  the  crania, 
by  the  identity  in  material,  patterns,  and  finish  of  the  pottery,  and 
by  the  shell  carvings,  etc." 

Mr.  Thruston,  in  his  work  above  alluded  to  (p.  6i),  expresses  a 
similar'  view  in  the  following  words  : 

"  No  one  can  compare  the  pottery  from  the  stone  graves  of  the 
Cumberland  "Valley  with  the  vessels  dug  up  at  the  base  of  this  great 
mound  [Cahokia],  and  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  without  observing 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  identical  in  form  and  material,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  found  in  the  two  districts  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  same  aboriginal  potter.  The  author  obtained  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  perfect  vessels  and  images  from  the  ancient 
cemeteries  recently  e.xcavated  near  Nashville.  Not  less  than  one- 
half  of  them  are  of  the  familiar  New  Madrid  and  Cahokia  pattern, 
and  many  of  them  are  almost  exact  duplicates  of  the  vessels  found 
by  Mr.  McAdams  and  others  at  the  base  of  the  great  mound,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  illustrations  in  chapters  following." 

He  also  expresses  the  opinion  (p.  6i)  that  "  the  mound-builders 
of  Tennessee  probably  belonged  to  the  same  aboriginal  stock  as  the 
builders  of  the  great  mound  at  Cahokia,  Illinois,  the  largest  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley." 

That  the  pottery  from  the  stone  graves  of  middle  Tennessee  re- 
sembles that  from  the  other  localities  mentioned  so  closely  in 
material,  form,  and  ornamentation  as  to  be  in  most  cases  indis- 
tinguishable from  it,  must  be  admitted,  and  that  the  mounds  and 
village  sites  of  these  localities  are  similar  is  also  true.  What  do 
these  facts  indicate  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  works  of  all 
these  localities  are  due  to  the  Shawnees.  Not  only  is  this  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  extent  of  the  area  embraced  and  the  large  number 
of  works  included,  but  seems  to  be  forbidden  by  the  entire  absence 
of  stone  graves  from  southeastern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas, 
and  the  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  of  engraved  shells  in  these 
sections — in  fact,  their  entire  absence  from  northern  Arkansas.  The 
explanation  is  therefore  limited  to  the  conclusion  which  seems  justi- 
fied by  the  data,  that  the  Shawnees  dwelt  in  former  times  on  the 
Mississippi  in  the  region  of  southern  Illinois,  and  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  river,  where  they  came  in  contact  with  southern 
mound-builders  and   adopted   from   them   the   habit  of  building 
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mounds  and  manufacturing  the  type  of  pottery  mentioned.  It  is 
possible  they  may  have  reared  the  great  Cahokia  mound,  though  I 
think  this  improbable,  it  being  far  more  likely  that  here  was  located 
a  large  village  of  southern  mound-builders  who  were  driven  out  by 
the  Shawnees  when  the  latter  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  leads 
to  the  question:  From  what  quarter  or  at  wjiat  point  did  this  tribe 
enter  the  area  outlined  above  as  having  been  occupied  by  them? 

Before  presenting  a  theory  in  regard  to  this  question,  it  is  im- 
portant that  brief  reference  be  made  to  some  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  tribe. 

As  Parkman  has  observed,  this  tribe  presents  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  problems  of  our  early  history.  But  there  is  one  fact  ap- 
parently not  properly  appreciated  which  should  dispel  much  of  the 
mystery  of  its  movements  and  correct  the  idea  entertained  in  regard 
to  its  nomadic  character. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  central  position  of  the  Shawnees,  the 
region  of  Kentucky  and  middle  Tennessee,  it  can  readily  be  under- 
stood why  notices  of  them  appear  in  the  records  of  early  days  in 
so  many  different  quarters.  The  French,  moving  west  along  the 
line  of  the  lakes  and  south  along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi,  hear 
of  them  by  contact  with  wandering  parties  or  through  intermediate 
tribes.  And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  travelers  and  early  settlers 
east  and  south.  Information  concerning  them  at  so  many  widely 
different  points  has  naturally  suggested  the  opinion  that  they  were 
true  nomads.  Another  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that  about 
the  time  they  became  generally  known  to  the  colonists,  they  were 
attacked  and  broken  into  scattering  bands  by  other  tribes. 

Theories  in  regard  to  the  early  home  of  the  tribe  have  been  ad- 
vanced which,  in  view  of  more  recent  light,  have  been  generally 
discarded  as  untenable. 

One  of  these  theories  is  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
Massawomekes  of  Captain  John  Smith's  "  History  of  Virginia," 
whom  he  states  he  encountered  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  In 
order  to  sustain  this  theory  it  is  assumed  that  the  Massawomekes  of 
Smith  are  identical  with  the  Eries  or  Cat  Nation  of  the  French, 
mentioned  by  the  early  writers  and  explorers  as  dwelling  immedi- 
ately south  of  Lake  Erie.  As  it  is  now  conceded  that  this  nation 
was  linguistically  related  to  the  Iroquois,  while  the  Shawnees  belong 
to  the  Algonquian  stock,  this  theory  seems  to  be  without  sufficient 
basis. 
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Another  theory  is  that  which  derives  the  tribe  from  western 
Florida,  based  upon  a  tradition  given  by  Chief  Black  Hoof  and  re- 
corded by  Mr.  John  Jolmston.^  But  this  tradition  evidently  refers 
to  some  event  or  movement  of  comparatively  modern  date,  as  it 
states  that  "  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  them  that  Florida  had 
been  inhabited  by  white  people,  who  had  the  use  of  iron  tools,"  as 
"stumps  of  trees  covered  with  earth  were  frequently  found  which 
had  been  cut  down  by  edged  tools."  Woodward  asserts  again  and 
again  that  some  of  the  Shawnees  formerly  resided  on  the  lower  Sa- 
vannah, a  statement  which  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  this  band  is  the  one  that  removed  to  Pennsyl. 
vania. 

The  linguistic  relation  of  the  tribe  to  the  Algonquian  stock  too 
decidedly  negatives  this  theory  to  entitle  it  to  any  weight  in  the 
question  of  its  derivation,  unless  we  conclude  with  some  authors 
that  this  stock  came  from  the  South.  As  "  Florida  "  was  formerly 
a  general  term  for  the  area  now  embracing  the  Gulf  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  is  more  probable  that  this  tradition,  if  based  on 
any  real  event,  in  the  history  of  the  tribe,  refers  to  its  extension 
southeastward  into  the  region  of  the  Savannah  River.  This  appears 
also  to  have  been  Mr.  Gallatin's  view,  as  he  remarks  :  f  "  We  know 
from  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Indian  agent,  that  a  body  of  them,  who 
had  originally  lived  north  of  the  Ohio,  had,  at  some  anterior  time 
and  from  causes  not  explained,  migrated  as  far  south  as  the  Suwanee 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  them  ;  and  that  they  returned  thence,  about 
the  year  1755,  to  the  vicinity  of  Sandusky,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
chief  called  Black  Hoof." 

If  the  name  "Suwanee"  be  changed  to  Savannah  the  statement 
becomes  reasonable.  Moreover,  it  agrees  substantially  with  the 
statement  heretofore  given  in  regard  to  removal  of  a  discontented 
band  from  Kentucky  to  the  Cherokee  country.  The  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  white  men  in  this  southern  section  mentioned  by  Black 
Hoof  is  very  interesting,  as  it  indicates  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards 
in  early  times  in  northern  Georgia,  in  the  gold-mine  region,  and 
agrees  in  this  respect  with  other  data  we  have  presented. 

*  Arcliseologia  Americana,  vol.  I,  p.  273. 

t  "  Syuopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  11,  67, 
1836. 
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The  history  of  the  tribe  previous  to  La  Salle's  arrival  in  the  Illi- 
nois country  consists  of  but  few  incidental  and  somewhat  uncer- 
tain mentions.  When  they  applied  to  this  explorer  for  French 
protection  he  replied  that  they  were  too  remote.  According  to 
Marquette  they  were  then  seated  chiefly  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Ohio,  doubtless  the  Cumberland.  Their  position  had  not  until 
this  time  brought  them  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  whites,  which 
fact,  in  the  absence  of  other  indications  to  guide  us,  would  place 
them  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  present  Kentucky,  since  there 
only  could  they  have  been  removed  from  the  lines  of  early  travel 
and  settlement. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  residence  of  this  people 
in  Ohio  in  historic  times  was  not  their  first  appearance  north  of  the 
Ohio  river ;  a  belief  which  seems  to  be  entertained  by  Judge  C.  C. 
Baldwin,  and,  as  I  learn  from  personal  communication,  by  Mr. 
Lucien  Carr,  both  of  whom  have  given  the  historical  side  of  the 
question  a  somewhat  careful  examination. 

When  in  1669  Abbe  Gallinee  requested  of  the  Senecas  a  prisoner 
from  the  Ohio  to  guide  La  Salle  on  his  intended  journey  to  that 
river,  the  people  living  there,  according  to  their  statement,  were 
called  Toagenha.  The  Indians,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  French 
from  their  intended  journey,  told  them  the  Toagenha  were  bad 
people,  who  would  treacherously  attack  them  at  night,  and  that  they 
would  also  run  the  risk  before  reaching  them  of  meeting  the  On- 
tastois.  As  the  latter  tribe  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  Andastes,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  former  were  Shawnees.  Mar- 
shall, in  his  "La  Salle  and  the  Senecas,"  adds  that  the  Toagenha 
were  "a  people  speaking  a  corrupt  Algonkin." 

As  bearing  upon  the  question,  it  may  be  added  that,  according 
to  Shea,  the  Wyandots  called  the  Shawnees  Ontonagannha.  In 
1675  Garacontie,  an  Onondaga  chief,  told  his  people  to  live  in 
peace  with  the  French  and  turn  their  arms  against  the  distant  On- 
twogannha.* 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Relation  of  Abbe  Gallinee  (1669-70), 
as  given  by  Margry,t  another  statement  which  refers  beyond  doubt 
to  the  Shawnees  and  indicates  the  locality  of  a  part  of  the  tribe  at 
that  time.     Speaking  of  the  commencement  of  his  journey  to  the 


*  Shea,  Catholic  Missions,  1855. 
t  Decouvertes,  Pt.  I,  116,  1875. 
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southwest  and  the  reason  for  it,  he  remarks:  "  Our  fleet  consisted 
of  seven  canoes,  each  manned  by  three  men,  which  departed  from 
Montreal  the  6th  day  of  July,  1669,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
canoes  of  Iroquois  Sonnontoueronons  [Senecas],  who  had  come  to 
Montreal  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1668  to  do  their  hunting  and 
trading.  These  people  had  lived  here  quite  a  long  while  with  M. 
de  la  Salle,  and  had  told  him  so  many  marvelous  things  concerning 
"  the  Ohio  River,  which  they  claimed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with,  that  they  excited  in  him  more  than  ever  the  desire  to  visit  it. 
They  told  him  that  this  river  had  its  source  at  three  days'  journey 
from  Sonnontouan,  and  that  after  a  month's  travel  he  would  reach 
the  Honniasontkeronons  [probably  Andastes]  and  the  Chioua- 
nons  [Shawnees],  and  that  after  having  passed  these  and  a  great 
waterfall,  which  there  was  in  the  river,  he  would  find  the  Outagame 
and  the  country  of  the  Iskousogos  [probably  Chickasaws],  and 
finally  a  country  so  abounding  in  deer' and  wild  cattle  that  they 
were  as  thick  as  the  woods,  and  such  great  numbers  of  people  that 
there  could  be  no  more." 

Notwithstanding  some  extravagant  statements  in  the  Indians' 
description,  it  is  apparent  that  they  had  a  tolerably  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ohio  River,  and  presumably,  of  the  people  found  along 
it,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  falls.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
some  of  the  Shawnees  were  at  that  time  located  along  this  stream, 
though  it  is  probable,  as  appears  from  subsequent  explorations,  that 
the  large  body  resided  then  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  with,  per- 
haps, some  outlying  villages  on  the  sources  of  the  Tennessee  River 
in  western  Virginia. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  earlier  notice  of  the  tribe  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  writers  on  this  subject.  This  is  found 
in  the  Walam  Olum,  or  Bark  Record,  as  given  by  Dr.  Brinton  in 
"The  Lenape  and  their  Legends."  In  part  5,  verses  45  and  46 
(p.  213),  it  is  stated  that: 

White- Horn  was  chief;  he  went  to  the  Talega, 
To  the  Hilini,  to  the  Shawnees,  to  the  Kanawhas. 

This  would  seem  to  place  them  between  the  Illinois  tribes  and 
the  Kanawhas,  probably  on  the  Ohio  River.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by 
turning  to  verses  9  and  10  of  the  same  part  of  the  record  we  read 
that  : 

Little-Cloud  was  chief ;  many  departed. 

The  Nanticokes  and  the  Shawnees  going  to  the  south. 
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If  the  record  was  made  with  any  reference  to  chronological  se- 
quence, we  must  conclude  that  the  movement  referred  to  in  these 
lines  took  place  while  the  Lenape  were  yet  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  as  it  is  stated  in  verses  i  and  2,  same  part,  that : 

All  were  peaceful,  long  ago,  there  at  the  Talega  land. 
The  Pipe-Bearer  was  chief  at  the  White  River. 

Dr.  Brinton  thinks  this  was  White  River,  Indiana,  or  the  Wabash. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  first  reference  to  the  eastern  land 
is  found  farther  on,  in  verse  21  : 

A  great  land  and  a  wide  land  was  the  east  land. 

This  association  of  the  Nanticokes  with  the  Shawnees,  when  the 
former  were  found  at  the  advent  of  the  whites  around  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  complicates  the  problem  ;  nevertheless  the  fact 
that  the  tradition  associates  the  latter  with  the  Lenape  while  west 
of  the  mountains,  somewhere  in  the  area  now  embraced  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  is  an  important  item  in  this  discussion. 

Conclusions. — Summing  up  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented, 
it  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

ist.  That  mound  C  of  the  Etowah,  or  Tumlin  group,  was  built 
by  people  who  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  dead  in  box-shaped 
stone  cists. 

2nd.  That  the  people  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  who  buried  in 
stone  graves  or  cists  of  this  type,  were  also  mound-builders  and 
manufactured  pottery  similar  to  that  found  in  the  mounds  of  south- 
ern Illinois  and  southeastern  Missouri. 

3d.  That  the  people  who  buried  in  those  stone  graves  south  of 
the  Ohio  River  were  Shawnees. 

4th.  That,  judging  by  the  mound  testimony  and  the  distribution 
and  contents  of  the  stone  graves,  the  movements  of  this  tribe  before 
the  historic  era  were  along  an  irregular  belt  extending  from  the 
eastern  border  of  Missouri,  through  southern  Illinois,  middle  and 
western  Kentucky,  middle  Tennessee,  and  northern  Georgia  to  the 
head-waters  of  the  Savannah  River. 

5th.  That  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  this  tribe,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  resided  for  a  time  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  anterior  to  their 
migration  thither  in  the  historic  era. 

Assuming  those  points  to  be  sufficiently  established  to  form  a  basis 
for  further  steps,  we  turn  now  to  the  linguistic  evidence  and  ethnic 
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relations  of  the  tribe  for  light  upon  its  past  history,  to  consider  them 
in  connection  with  the  mound  testimony  and  traditionary  evidence 
presented. 

As  already  stated,  the  people  of  this  tribe  are  connected  linguisti- 
cally with  the  Algonquian  family ;  hence  in  attempting  to  trace 
them  to  their  origin  we  must  look  to  the  early  home  of  this  family. 

When  the  members  of  this  extensive  stock  first  became  known  to  the 
whites  they  were  scattered  over  an  immense  area  extending  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  the  Neuse  River  in  North  Carolina, 
and  westward  to  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  with  outlying  repre- 
sentatives stretching  from  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
skirts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  Labrador  they  were  neighbors  to 
the  Eskimos  ;  in  the  northwest  the  Crees  dwelt  along  the  southern 
and  western  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and  upon  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  from  the  west,  bordering  the  closely  allied  Chipeways,  who 
occupied  the  watershed  of  Lake  Superior.  The  Blackfeet,  Gros 
Ventres,  and  Cheyennes  carried  the  western  border  to  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Indiana  and  in  the  region  of  the  lakes  were  the  Pottawatomies, 
Miamis,  Ottawas,  Illini,  Piankishaws,  etc.  Southward,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Cumberland  and  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Tennessee,  in 
Virginia,  were  the  Shawnees.  Along  the  Atlantic  were  the  Micmacs 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Abnakis  in  Maine,  the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts 
in  New  England  ;  on  the  Hudson  were  the  Mohegans ;  along  the 
Delaware,  the  Lenape  ;  around  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Nanticokes, 
and  south  of  the  Potomac,  the  Powhatans. 

The  geographical  position  of  this  family  indicates  a  northern 
origin,  and  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  traditions 
of  some  of  the  tribes,  which  indicate  a  migration  from  the  north  to 
the  south  side  of  the  lakes,  as  that  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  and  of  the 
Chipeways.  A  legend  common  to  several  of  the  western  tribes, 
as  the  Kickapoos,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawatomies,  locates 
their  original  home  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
maintained  by  some  authorities,  as  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  and  the  late 
Dr.  Alexander  Winchell,  that  they  came  from  the  south,  entering 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  through  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 

This  theory  of  a  general  movement  from  the  south  appears  to  have 
been  previously  advanced  by  Schoolcraft;*  but,  as  will  be  seen,  he 
does  not  seem    to   have  held  that    they  were  of  southern  origin. 

*  Indian  Tribes,  V,  39,  1855. 
34 
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He  briefly  sketches  the  movement  about  as  follows  :  Moving  from 
the  south  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  until  "  arrested  by  the  great 
estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"  they  turned  westward  from  this  point 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  along  the  north  side  ;  "  avoiding  Hoche- 
laga  and  its  southern  environs,  possessed  by  the  Iroquois,  they  as- 
cended the  Outawas  branch  to  Lakes  Nepising  and  Huron."  From 
there  they  "  passed  through  the  straits  of  St.  Mary's  to  Lake  Su- 
perior," whence  they  proceeded  west  to  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  northwest  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  until 
they  encountered  the  Athapascan  stock.  A  portion  turning  here 
proceeded  southward  up  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  rejoined 
the  tribes  which  had  passed  from  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  Moving  eastward,  they  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi into  northern  Wisconsin,  proceeding  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  "  Thence  they  spread  south  down  the  Illinois,  down  to 
Peoria  and  Kaskaskia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio."  Thus,  as  the 
author  concludes,  "the  Algonquin  tribes  are  perceived  to  have  re- 
volved in  an  irregular  circle  or  ellipsis  of  some  three  thousand  miles 
diameter,  returning  at  last,  to  complete  the  circle,  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley."  As  he  states  immediately  following  that  "they  are  first 
heard  of,  in  early  ante-historical  periods,  by  Lenape  traditions, 
crossing  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,"  it  would  seem  that  he  looked 
to  the  west,  or  probably  the  southwest,  as  the  section  from  which 
the  family  entered  its  historical  seats.  His  belief,  however,  that 
the  Lenapfe  refer  in  their  tradition  to  the  Mississippi  has  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  his  opinion  ;  and  his  theory  of  the  circular 
route  appears  to  have  been  formulated  to  agree  with  this  belief,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  coincide  with  the  tradition  of  the  Chipeways 
and  other  tribes  south  of  Lake  Superior,  that  they  had  crossed  over 
from  the  east  side  of  Lake  Huron. 

Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  in  his  paper  on  "Indian  Migrations,"  states 
that  the  traditions  of  the  Algonkins  seem  to  point  to  the  region  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  coast  of  Labrador  as  their  pristine  seat.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  author  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  course  of  migration  of  the  Indian  tribes  has  been  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  westward  and  southward,  apparently  placing  the 
initial  point  in  the  region  about  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
apparent  that  this  view  arises  from  his  opinion  that  at  least  a  part 
of  the  Indians  originated  from  the  Basques  or  Euscarians,  who,  he 
believes,  at  a  very  distant  date  had    made    their  way  across  the 
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Atlantic  to  the  fishing  areas  about  Newfoundland.  Dr.  Brinton  is 
also  inclined  to  look  to  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  as  the  early  home 
of  the  family,  notwithstanding  his  expressed  opinion  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Lenni  Lenape  refers  to  movements  of  the  tribe  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  On  the  other  hand,  Morgan,  and  probably  a  niajority  of 
authors  and  students,  look  to  the  west  or  northwest  as  the  section 
from  which  the  family  made  its  way  into  the  area  it  was  found  occu- 
pying when  discovered  by  the  whites. 

Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Indian 
migrations  and  movements  in  Ohio,  remarks  in  his  paper*  on  this 
subject  as  follows:  "They  [the  Shawnees]  were  Algonkin,  but 
their  language  had  varied  much  from  the  Delawares  or  Miamis.  In 
the  belt  of  the  Algonkins,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  .\t- 
lantic,  below  the  lakes,  they  occupied  a  position  between  the  two. 
Within  the  period  of  history,  they  pushed  into  Ohio  from  Kentucky, 
and  the  Cumberland  River  is  called,  in  the  early  French  maps,  the 
river  of  the  ancient  Shawnees.  That  was  not  the  first  time  they 
had  been  on  the  Ohio.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Eries,  they 
seem  to  have  been  next  south  upon  that  river,  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  while  the  Eries  were  at  peace,  the  Shawnees  lived  next 
south,  probably  in  Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  dividing 
ridge  between  the  lake  and  river  was  a  not  unnatural  boundary,  and 
perhaps  was  the  line  in  most  of  the  State  until  the  Eries  were  forced 
inland  and,  no  doubt,  pushed  down  the  Ohio.  A  manuscript  map 
of  Joliet,  dated  1674,  represents  the  Upper  Ohio  as  divided  into  two 
parallel  branches,  and  below  the  southerly  is  written  '  Pays  Kenta- 
yentonga.'     That  was  an  Erie  town. 

******* 

"  We  find,  then,  about  1640  the  Eries  ranged  in  Ohio  from  near 
the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  near  the  west,  and  held  the  country 
back  and  part  of  the  Ohio  River.  That  everywhere  west  were  Algon- 
quins,  probably  the  Miamis  and  Ottavvas  pressing  upon  them.  That 
below  them  on  the  Ohio,  were  the  Shawnees,  and  south-east  of  them 
and  their  kindred  [?],  the  Andastes,  were  the  Algonquin  nations. 

"  In  the  known  history  of  the  Iroquois  we  are  not  without  some 
further  light.  In  1609,  when  first  known,  they  were  in  Central  New 
York,  and  the  confederation  was  formed.     By  clear  tradition  they 


*  Early  Indian  Migration  in  Ohio,  Tract  47,  West.  Res.  and  No.  Ohio 
Hist.  See,  p.  87,  et  seq. 
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had  resided  around  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal.*  It  was  evident 
that  for  many  years  they  had  occupied  their  then  home.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, in  his  Iroquois,  places  it  since  1500,  in  a  later  article  in  N.  A. 
Review,  since  1450  at  least.  The  Hurons,  Neutrals,  Iroquois, 
Eries,  and  Andastes  lay  so  compactly  together  in  the  Algonquin  sea, 
around  them,  that  their  history  evidently  had  much  in  common.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  all  the  southern  of  these  tribes  emigrated  from 
the  north.  Central  New  York  must  have  been  very  attractive  to 
fishermen  and  hunters.  The  league  was  formed  after  the  migration. 
It  appears,  then,  with  some  clearness,  that  the  Eries  emigrated  from 
the  north-east  to  the  region  of  Ohio  and  had  likely  occupied  north- 
ern Ohio  at  least  150  years  ;  no  one  can  tell  how  much  longer.  By 
tradition,  the  Iroquois  in  this  movement  warred  with  the  Algon- 
quins,  no  doubt  all  they  touched,  and  probably  the  Delawares, 
Shawnees  and  possibly  the  Miamis.  The  Tuscaroras  very  probably 
became  separated  in  this  struggle. 

"The  location  of  tribes,  tradition  and  language  all  point  to  an 
earlier  emigration  of  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  from  the  west,  and 
we  think  Mr.  Morgan  has  well  established  its  line  as  north  of  Lake 
Erie.f  It  is  well-established  also  that  the  Algonquins  came  from 
the  north-west,  and  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  both  branches  of  Indians 
went  north  of  Lake  Erie  as  the  more  natural  highway.  That  seems 
probable  of  the  Delawares  ;  the  Alleghanies  were  a  natural  barrier. 
We  would  suggest,  however,  that  there  may  have  been  emigrations 
south  as  well  as  north,  either  by  the  lake  shore  and  portages  or  down 
the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio.  Evidences  of  both  are  found  in 
the  movements  of  the  north-west  tribes  and  the  traditional  history  of 
tribes  upon  the  Ohio.  The  Shawnee  language  was  quite  corrupted 
and  the  Delaware  and  Miami  were  much  more  alike  than  either  like 
the  Shawnee.  We  submit  that  this  similarity  had  a  cause  in  past 
history,  and  the  Delawares,  Miami  and  Illinois  were  nearer  akin 
than  either  to  the  Shawnee,  that  the  Shawnee  emigration  was  differ- 
ent. The  Iroquois  pushed  upon  the  Algonquins  of  the  north  emi- 
gration, who  went  in  all  directions,  some  south-east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies and  some  to  the  south-east  from  west  of  Lake  Erie.  Were  not 
the  Shawnees  an  earlier  migration  made  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  ? 
Their    language  showed  early  intercourse  with  other  tribes,  their 


*See  ou  this  point  "The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian  Times." 
t  Ibid. 
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tradition  was  that  they  migrated  with  the  Foxes  and  Kicapoos,  that 
they  turned  to  the  south,  the  others  to  the  west.     *     *     * 

"  The  Shawnees  and  Cherokees  seem  to  have  been  the  foremost  in 
the  great  Indian  migrations  which  met  the  Mound-builders."  * 

Although  there  are  some  passages  and  some  assumptions  in  the 
foregoing  extract  from  Judge  Baldwin's  paper  with  which  we  cannot 
acquiesce,  yet  the  general  views  advanced  in  regard  to  the  early 
Indian  migrations  in  and  about  Ohio  appear  to  agree  very  well  with 
the  traditional  and  archfeologic  data,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  more 
nearly  accord  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  our  indei)endent  line 
of  study  than  any  other  theory  presented. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  the  different  conclusions 
mentioned  the  testimony  of  the  mounds  has  been  ignored  or  allowed 
to  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  discussion. 

Hellwald  has,  in  fact,  asserted  in  his  paper  on  "  The  American 
Migration  "  that  "  the  wide  region  east  of  the  ranges  of  the  great 
Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains  and  west  of  the  Alleghaiiies,  trav- 
ersed by  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
their  tributaries — this  region,  the  proper  home  of  the  mound- 
builders,  preserves  no  trace  whatever  of  an  immigration  or  emigra- 
tion." 

It  is  true  that  the  works  of  the  mound-builders  afford  but  little 
evidence  on  which  to  base  a  theory  in  regard  to  the  lines  along 
which  the  authors  of  these  works  first  entered  the  mound  section. 
There  are,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  decided  indications  of 
movements  within  the  mound  area.  Some  of  these  movements, 
besides  those  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  work,  f  and  are  referred  to  further  on. 

As  the  assumption  of  a  southern  origin  of  the  family  seems  to  be 
purely  theoretical,  dependent  upon  views  regarding  the  more  gen- 

*  lu  his  work  on  Fort  Ancient,  Mr.  W.  K.  Moorehead  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  stone  graves  about  that  ancient  work  could  not  have  been 
built  by  the  Shawnees.  This  conclusion  is  reached  as  follows  :  He  finds 
standing  on  one  of  these  graves  a  tree  aged  (estimated)  274  years,  and  as 
the  ShawTiees  did  not  come  into  Ohio  before  17 10,  ergo  a  Shawnee 
Indian  could  not  have  been  buried  in  that  grave.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  in  reply  to  this,  that  our  young  friend  seems  to  be  unaware  of 
the  strong  evidence  that  Indians  of  this  tribe  lived  in  Ohio  long  before 
the  first  white  man  made  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

t  The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian  Times. 
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eral  migrations,  and  appears  to  be  generally  discarded  by  those 
students  working  in  more  limited  and  special  fields,  a  discussion  of 
the  theory  here  is  unnecessary.  This  limits  us  to  the  consideration 
of  two  opposing  theories,  one  of  which  looks  to  the  west  and  the 
other  to  the  east  for  the  original  home  of  the  family. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Brinton,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Crees,  whose  habitat  is  around  the  western  side  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  is  "  the  nearest  representative  we  possess  of  the  pristine  Al- 
gonkin  tongue  ;  "  and,  as  he  correctly  adds,  "  unless  strong  grounds 
to  the  contrary  are  advanced,  it  is  proper  to  assume  that  the  purest 
dialect  is  found  nearest  the  primeval  home  of  the  stock." 

Nevertheless,  after  giving  the  Lenape  tradition,  and  again  ad- 
mitting that  these  facts  point  to  a  migration  in  prehistoric  times 
from  the  west  towards  the  east,  he  insists,  as  does  Hale,  that  there 
are  indications  of  a  yet  older  movement  from  the  northeast,  west- 
ward and  southward  to  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  This  conclu- 
sion appears  to  be  based  upon  the  tradition  of  the  western  tribes, 
first  obtained  in  1819,  that  their  original  home  was  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  near  or  below  where  Montreal  now  stands. 

Although  disposed  generally  to  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  these 
authorities  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  but  think  that  on 
this  point  they  have  allowed  the  weaker  evidences,  possibly  under 
the  influence  of  some  more  comprehensive  theory,  to  outweigh  the 
stronger.  That  the  western  Algonquian  tribes  in  the  region  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  should  have  a  tradition  referring  to  a  more  east- 
ern home  is  but  natural,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows ;  but  such 
a  tradition  by  no  means  necessarily  conflicts  with  the  linguistic  evi- 
dence of  a  western  origin. 

As  Mr.  Hale  has  successfully  argued,  the  great  river  which  the 
Lenape  crossed  in  their  migration  was  not  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
upper  St.  Lawrence,  probably  the  Detroit  River;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  entry  into  the  Ohio  region  was  from  the  north  side  of 
the  lakes  and  not  from  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable,  considering  his  conclusion  that  the  original  home 
of  the  fomily  was  in  the  east,  that,  in  explanation  of  the  language 
of  the  tradition,  he  should  remark :  "  Of  course,  in  coming  to  the 
Detroit  River  from  the  region  north  of  Lake  Superior,  the  .\lgon- 
quins  would  be  advancing  from  west  to  east."  Yet,  as  all  are  aware, 
at  this  crossing  point  they  were  in  fact  moving  west.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  tribes,  as  the  Chipeways,  Sacs,  Foxes,  etc.,  which, 
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bending  from  the  stream  moving  eastward  north  of  the  lakes, 
turned  westward  and  crossed  to  the  southern  side,  in  the  region  of 
Mackinac  and  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie.  As  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
pretty  clear  that  some  at  least  of  these  western  tribes  entered  the 
region  south  of  the  lakes  at  the  points  indicated,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  tradition  referred  to  relates  to  this  reverse  move- 
ment. Fixing  the  locality  about  Montreal,  as  all  who  have  studied 
aboriginal  traditions  know,  is  of  little  force  unless  supported  by 
some  corroborative  evidence.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  tradition 
does  not  appear  to  have  become  known  until  1819,  when  Montreal 
was  an  important  point  in  the  geography  of  the  lake  region  Indians, 
weakens  this  portion  of  it.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
rising  power  of  the  Iroquois  and  European  colonization  in  the  east 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  caused  a  backward 
pressure  of  the  tribes,  one  pushing  another  westward.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  as  Morgan  suggests,  that  the  traditions  refer  to  this  move- 
ment. 

The  assumption  that  branches  of  the  migrating  stream,  moving 
eastward,  bent  southward  and  turned  westward  is  no  more  improbable 
than  the  assumption  necessary  on  the  theory  of  an  eastern  origin. 
This  will  necessitate  the  hypothesis  that  the  Lenape  or  Delawares, 
after  having  pushed  westward  into  Ohio,  where  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted their  tradition  carries  them,  and  after  they  had  conquered 
their  foes — the  Tallegwi — turned  eastward  and  crossed  the  mount- 
ains to  the  valley  of  the  Delaware. 

As  the  conclusion  reached  in  regard  to  the  line  of  migration  of 
the  Lenni  Lenape  is  one  of  vital  moment  in  this  discussion,  some 
further  suggestions  upon  it  are  offered. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Walam  Olum  tradition  relates  to  a 
crossing,  not  at  the  Detroit  River  or  any  point  farther  west,  but  at 
Niagara  River  or  the  St.  Lawrence  immediately  below  Lake  On- 
tario, the  scene  of  conflict  with  the  Tallegwi  being  in  what  is 
now  New  York  State.  The  positions  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  when  first  known  to  the  whites  would  perhaps  favor 
this  view ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  to  be  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory  if  the  tradition  is  presumed  to 
have  any  basis  of  fact. 

That  the  Tallegwi  were  located  in  Ohio,  or  at  least  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  time  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Lenni-Lenape  or  Delawares,  is  generally  conceded;  at  least  no  writer, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  places  them  farther  east  at  this  time.     It  is  true 
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that  Dr.  Brinton,  in  his  notes  on  the  Walam  Olum*  (canto  IV, 
verses  13,  14),  supposes  these  lines: 

The  Snake  laud  was  at  the  south,  the  great  Spruce  Pine  land  was 
toward  the  shore  ; 

To  the  east  was  the  Fish  land,  toward  the  lakes  was  the  Buffalo  land. 

— to  indicate  tliat  the  tribe  at  this  time  was  located  in  western 
New  York  and  northern  Ohio  ;  but  his  attempt  to  trace  this  migra- 
tion is  evidently  much  confused,  for  the  date  indicated  by  these 
verses  is  previous  to  the  date  at  which  he  places  them  in  western 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

As  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  mounds  were  built  by 
the  Indians,  the  study  of  these  ancient  works  brings  into  the  dis- 
cussion a  new  and  important  factor,  which  must  be  correlated  with 
the  other  data  before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached. 
The  data  obtained  are  not  sufficient  to  outline  accurately  the  differ- 
ent archaeological  districts  of  the  mound  area  ;  nevertheless,  enough 
has  been  ascertained  to  indicate  the  principal  lines  of  migration 
within  this  region. 

As  a  general  rule  these  appear  to  follow  an  east-and-west  direc- 
tion, crossing  the  larger  streams  instead  of  following  their  courses. 
In  the  extreme  south  there  is  a  shore-line  extending  from  Louisiana 
to  Florida.  Throughout  the  Gulf  States  there  are  clear  indications 
that  the  movements  were  east  or  west  across  the  streams,  the  line, 
however,  extending  West  of  the  Mississippi  only  south  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  North  of  the  latter  river,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
the  mound-builders  of  Arkansas  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi — a  fact  which  necessitates  a  western, 
northern,  or  southwestern  origin,  unless  we  suppose  a  passage  to 
the  west  side  of  this  stream  in  the  region  of  southern  Illinois  and 
southeastern  Missouri.  Another  line  is  that  from  eastern  Missouri 
to  northern  Georgia,  heretofore  described.  Another,  that  from 
eastern  Iowa  to  western  North  Carolina,  which  is  believed  to  mark 
the  line  of  migration  of  the  Cherokees.  Another,  is  that  along  the 
lakes  from  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  to  Lake  Michigan.  Another, 
and  very  marked  archaeological  district,  is  that  lying  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  which  at  no  point  reaches  farther  east  than  that  lake. 

Whatever  theory  be  advanced  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
tribes  in  the  past,  it  must  be  consistent  with  the  indications  fur- 
nished by  the  types  of  the  ancient  works.     If  these  works  be  at- 

*The  LeuapS  and  their  Legends,  p.  191. 
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tributed  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  found  inhabiting  the 
country  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans,  it  follows  from 
what  has  been  stated  that  the  evidence  they  furnish  is  decidedly 
against  the  theory  that  the  region  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and 
Labrador  was  the  initial  point  from  which  the  dispersion  of  the 
various  tribes  occupying  the  mound  region  took  place.  Either  the 
facts  presented  must  be  disputed  or  some  other  theory  of  migration  of 
the  mound-building  tribes  must  be  adopted,  as  these  facts  agree  only 
with  a  theory  which  brings  these  tribes  from  the  west  or  northwest. 

If  the  idea  advocated  by  some  of  our  linguists  be  adopted,  viz., 
of  very  long  residence  of  tribes  and  people  speaking  different  lan- 
guages in  the  areas  in  which  they  were  discovered  (which  they  be- 
lieve necessary  to  account  for  the  differentiation  and  formation  of 
these  dialects),  this  would  but  intensify  and  render  more  marked 
the  archseologic  types.  Therefore,  on  any  theory  we  must  give 
the  archaeological  indications  their  full  weight. 

Judging  from  all  the  data  at  hand,  that  furnished  by  the  pre- 
historic remains,  by  language,  traditions  and  histor);,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Algonquian  family  entered  its  earliest  historic 
seats  from  the  region  north  and  northwest  of  Lake  Superior,  tribes 
breaking  off  from  the  eastward-moving  stream  and  bending  south- 
ward and  crossing  the  straits  and  narrow  points  between  the  lakes, 
to  the  region  lying  south  of  the  chain.  One  of  these  offshoots 
was  the  Shawnee  tribe  which,  possibly  with  or  closely  followed  by 
other  tribes  (the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos),  crossed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mackinaw  to  the  lower  Michigan  peninsula.  Moving 
southward  through  the  peninsula,  they  bent  their  course  westward— 
possibly  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Tallegwi  in  what  is  now  Ohio — 
the  Shawnees  proceeding  to  the  region  of  southern  Illinois,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  moving  round  into  southern  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Kickapoos  into  northern  Illinois.  In  southern  Illinois  the  Shaw- 
nees probably  came  in  contact  with  and  drove  out  a  southern  tribe 
which,  at  that  early  period,  occupied  this  region  and  built  some  or 
all  of  the  mounds  of  the  Cahokia  group.  It  was  here  they  com- 
menced the  practice  of  building  mounds  and  of  making  the  type 
of  pottery  so  abundant  in  this  section  and  middle  Tennessee. 

Of  course  this  view  is  presented  as  theoretical ;  nevertheless,  to 
my  mind,  it  accords  more  nearly  with  all  the  data  we  possess  than 
any  other  which  I  have  been  able  to  formulate. 

Copies  of  this  article,  complete,  can  be  had  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Anthropologist.    Price,  50  cents. 

35 
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The  "  Throwing-Stick  "  from  Alaska. — In  the  American 
Anthropologist  for  July,  1890,  Mr.  John  Murdoch  has  an  article 
concerning  the  above-named  object,  to  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add  a  few  remarks. 

As  to  the  main  question,  I  must  premise  that  since  I  received 
Murdoch's  letter,  which  confirmed  the  Alaskan  origin  of  the  im- 
plement as  suggested  by  Jacobsen,  I  have  had  no  more  doubt  about 
this  point.  I  also  considered  Jacobsen's  discovery  very  curious 
and  interesting,  but  was  not  greatly  surprised.  My  original  label  to 
the  stick  reads:  "Found  among  (other)  driftwood  collected  at 
Godthaab."  This  driftwood  is  now  generally  supposed  to  originate 
in  Siberia,  and  that  such  a  piece  of  wood  should  occasionally  be 
driven  by  wind  and  current  from  Alaska  or  Bering  strait  westward 
to  this  point  does  not  seem  surprising  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
true  rarities  are  by  no  means  wanting  among  stranded  objects  on 
the  Greenland  shores.  Articles  are  found  which  indicate  tropical 
homes  or  Indian  workmanship,  and  these  in  their  wanderings  must 
have  followed  a  course  difficult  to  harmonize  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  winds  and  currents. 

My  next  remark  refers  to  the  stress  I  am  supposed  to  have  laid  on  the 
possibility  of  the  stick  having  been  fabricated  by  East  Greenlanders, 
probably  living  north  of  68°  latitude.  The  fact  is  that  I  laid  the 
least  possible  stress  on  this  suggestion,  and  yet  nobody  can  have  more 
confidence  in  Jacobsen's  observations  than  I.  But  serious  scientific 
research,  I  think,  requires  that  before  so  important  and  so  detailed 
conclusions  are  drawn  as  those  which  were  occasioned  by  Jacobsen's 
survey  of  the  throwing-stick  all  other  possibilities  at  variance  with 
them  should  be  considered  and  other  authorities  should  be  consulted, 
especially  in  America  and,  as  to  East  Greenland,  in  Denmark. 

The  relic  here  under  discussion  has  been  brought  into  relation 
with  the  relics  of  the  Jeannette  e.xpedition,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  more  careful  investigation  and  discussion,  but  it  differs 
widely  from  the  latter  in  regard  even  to  the  chief  questions.  There 
is  not  the  least  indication  of  the  time  its  wanderings  have  taken, 
and  who  can  know  what  roundabout  route  it  may  have  traveled? 
Perhaps  it  has  been  frozen  up  several  times  and  been  released  again. 
Similar  considerations  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  fact  that,  as 
Murdoch  states,  the  question  about  the  remarkable  throwing-stick 
has  attracted  little  or  no  attention  outside  of  the  Danish  and  the 
Norwegian  journals.  In  the  former,  even,  I  believe  my  article  is 
the  only  one  that  mentions  it.  H.  Rink. 
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MARRIAGE    AMONG    THE    PA^WNEES. 

BY    GEORGE    BIRD    GRINNELL. 

In  the  olden  time,  before  they  had  horses,  when  their  dogs, 
their  simple  arms,  and  their  clothing  constituted  all  their  posses- 
sions, the  Pawnees  married  for  love.  The  affection  which  existed 
between  two  yomig  people  was  then  the  only  motive  which  brought 
about  a  union,  and  this  affection  was  seldom  interfered  with,  unless 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  the  social  standing  of  the 
family  of  the  boy  and  the  girl,  for  it  must  be  understood  that,  even 
in  primitive  times,  rank  existed  in  a  Pawnee  camp  just  as  it  does 
to-day  in  civilized  society. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  among  Indians  the  securing  a  wife  is 
a  mere  matter  of  purchase  and  sale — a  bargain  by  which  the  girl  is 
sold  by  her  father  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
exact  statement  of  the  facts,  yet  something  very  like  it  is  now,  or 
has  been  recently,  true  of  many  tribes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  the  existing  custom  is  almost  purely  a  commercial  one,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  used  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  any  definite  decision  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  but  my  inquiries  among  the  Pawnees  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
in  earlier  times  the  purchase  of  a  wife  was  unknown,  and  that  this 
commercial  view  of  marriage  is  one  of  comparatively  modern  growth. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  custom  might  spring  up,  and  how,  hav- 
ing once  been  established,  it  might  become  permanent. 

After  the  Pawnees  obtained  horses  and  began  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty— as  the  people  acquired  wealth  and  their  circumstances  became 
easier — the  practice  arose  of  giving  presents  to  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  girl  whose  hand  was  sought  in  marriage.  These  presents 
were  given  in  order  to  conciliate  those  relations  who  controlled  the 
girl.  Originating  merely  in  this  desire  to  gain  the  good  will  of  her 
family,  the  custom  gradually  became  more  and  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, until  it  had  come  to  be  a  matter  of  course  to  give  presents, 
and  finally  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  the  young  man  hoped  to  gain 
the  consent  of  the  girl's  family  to  liis  proposal  of  marriage.  The 
presents  at  first  were  probably  small  in  value  and  number,  but  in  a 
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case  where  there  was  more  than  one  suitor  for  the  girl  there  would 
naturally  be  a  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  families  of  the  young  men, 
and  each  would  strive  to  help  the  cause  of  its  own  member  by  pre- 
senting gifts  more  valuable  than  those  offered  by  the  other.  Young 
men  of  standing  and  position  would  naturally  put  forth  every  effort 
to  make  to  the  families  of  the  women  they  loved  presents  as  hand- 
some as  had  their  fellows  who  had  already  married,  and  all'  this 
would  have  its  influence  on  families  who  counted  marriageable  girls 
among  their  number.  Parents  and  relatives,  at  first  receiving  these 
presents  as  evidences  of  friendship  and  good  will,  would  at  length 
come  to  regard  them  as  their  due,  and  would  ultimately  insist  on 
receiving  them  as  a  condition  of  giving  their  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage proposals,  thinking  themselves  injured,  and  even  defrauded,  if 
they  were  not  forthcoming  ;  so,  little  by  little,  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing a  wife  grew  to  be  regarded,  not  only  by  the  suitor  and  the  girl's 
father,  but  by  the  tribe  at  large,  as  an  actual  purchase  of  the  woman. 

Among  the  Pawnees,  however,  these  presents  were  not  always, 
nor,  I  believe,  even  usually,  regarded  as  a  price  paid  for  the  girl. 
They  did  not  speak  of  them  otherwise  than  as  presents  made  to  her 
family.  Often  the  gifts  were  not  decided  on  until  after  the  marriage 
had  taken  place.  A  father  would  give  his  daughter  to  a  young  man 
of  good  family  or  one  who  was  well  to  do  without  making  any  stipu- 
lations as  to  what  the  presents  should  be,  and  a  Pawnee  young  man 
might  say  "  I  am  going  to  marry  such  a  girl.  It  is  left  to  me  what 
I  shall  do  afterward."     {^Tut  kiita  wi  in  la  fits  ka,  lii'l  kit/.) 

A  young  man  did  not  e.xpect  to  marry  until  he  had  come  to  be  an 
expert  hunter,  and  so  was  able  to  support  a  wife.  This  gave  him 
standing  with  the  parents,  who  would  naturally  be  more  willing  to 
give  their  daughter  to  a  good  provider.  Nor  did  he  usually  think 
about  taking  a  wife  until  he  had  been  on  the  war-path  and  had  either 
brought  back  some  horses  or  had  struck  an  enemy.  This  would  give 
him  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  women. 

When  a  young  man  had  determined  that  he  wished  to  marry,  he 
perhaps  courted  the  girl  in  the  usual  way,  or,  if  he  had  no  fondness 
for  any  particular  young  woman,  he  spoke  to  his  parents  and  an- 
nounced to  them  his  wish  to  take  a  wife. 

Courtship  among  the  Pawnees  was  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as 
with  many  other  tribes  of  the  Plains  Indians.  The  young  man  took 
his  stand  at  some  convenient  point  where  he  was  likely  to  see  the 
young  woman  and  waited  for  her  appearance.     He  might  place  him- 
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self  near  her  father's  lodge  or  farther  off.  Usually  there  was  no  con- 
cealment about  the  matter.  Favorite  places  for  waiting  were  near 
the  trail  which  led  down  to  the  water  or  to  the  spot  usually  resorted 
to  for  gathering  wood.  The  lover,  wTapped  in  his  robe  or  blanket, 
which  covered  his  whole  person  except  his  eyes,  waited  here  for  the 
girl,  and  as  she  made  her  appearance  stepped  up  to  her  and  threw 
his  blanket  about  her,  holding  her  in  his  arms.  If  she  was  favor- 
ably inclined  to  him,  she  made  no  resistance,  and  they  might  stand 
there  concealed  by  the  blanket,  which  entirely  covered  them,  talk- 
ing to  one  another  for  hours.  If  she  did  not  favor  him,  she  would 
at  once  free  herself  from  his  embrace  and  go  away.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  Pawnee  lover  told  his  sweetheart  of  his  love  and  won 
her  heart. 

When  the  young  man  had  determined  that  he  wished  to  take  a 
wife,  if  he  indicated  the  girl,  his  family — that  is,  his  parents  and 
his  more  important  relatives — talked  the  matter  over  and  considered 
the  qualifications  of  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  chosen.  The 
first  point  to  be  discussed  was  her  family,  then  her  ability  to  work 
well,  her  temper,  attractiveness,  etc.  In  case  the  boy  had  merely 
decided  that  he  wished  to  marry  and  had  not  himself  made  a  choice, 
his  relations  talked  the  matter  over  and  selected  a  girl.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  some  old  man  was  called  in  and  asked  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  families.  Usually,  if  it  was  con- 
venient, the  man  selected  for  this  purpose — at  least  among  the 
Skidi — was  a  priest,  one  greased  with  the  sacred  fat  of  the  buffalo. 
Such  a  man's  influence  with  the  family  he  was  about  to  visit  would 
be  stronger  than  that  of  a  common  man,  and  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  receive  a  favorable  answer. 

On  a  chosen  day  this  old  man  and  the  suitor  would  prepare 
themselves  for  a  visit  to  the  lodge  of  the  girl's  father.  The  old  man 
would  paint  his  face  with  red  earth,  while  the  boy  would  also  paint 
himself,  put  beads  about  his  neck,  and  don  his  best  attire,  his  finest 
leggings  and  moccasins,  worked  with  quills  or  beads.  Both  then 
put  on  their  robes,  hair  side  out,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  about 
4  or  5  o'clock,  they  started  toward  the  lodge  where  the  girl  lived, 
the  old  man  leading  the  way,  the  young  one  following  at  his  heels. 

Of  course,  when  the  people  of  the  camp  saw  an  old  man  followed 
by  a  young  one,  both  wearing  their  robes  hair  side  out,  walking 
through  the  village,  they  knew  that  a  proposal  of  marriage  was 
going   to  be   made,  and  usually  a  pretty  shrewd   guess  could  be 
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hazarded  as  to  the  lodge  they  were  going  to.  If  the  father  of  any 
girl  suspected  that  his  lodge  was  to  be  visited,  he  would  hurry  home, 
to  be  there  to  receive  the  ambassador  and  aspirant. 

When  the  men  reached  the  lodge,  they  entered  and  squatted  by 
the  fire  just  to  the  right  of  the  door,  ready  to  take  their  departure 
if  they  were  not  made  welcome.  If  the  father  was  at  home,  he 
would  speak  to  the  old  man,  who  would  e.\plain  to  him  the  object 
of  the  visit.  Then  the  visitors  would  go  out  of  the  lodge  and  return 
to  that  of  the  boy's  family.  It  might  sometimes  happen  that  there 
was  more  than  one  marriageable  girl  in  the  lodge,  and  then,  in  the 
absence  of  the  father,  the  oldest  person  in  the  lodge  would  enquire 
of  the  old  man  which  girl  it  was  whose  hand  was  sought,  and  after 
learning  would  ask  the  visitors  to  go  home  and  return  later. 

The  same  evening  they  would  come  back  to  the  lodge  and  find 
there  many  or  most  of  the  girl's  relations.  Those  who  were  unable 
to  come  have  sent  word  that  they  agree  to  whatever  the  others  may 
decide  on.  These  relations  have  thoroughly  discussed  the  young  man, 
his  social  standing,  his  skill  as  a  hunter,  his  prowess  in  war,  and  his 
general  desirability  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  have  determined 
what  answer  shall  be  made  to  the  offer  of  marriage.  When  the  two 
men  enter  the  lodge  the  second  time,  if  they  see  a  robe  or  blanket 
spread  for  them  to  sit  on,  they  know  that  they  are  welcome  and 
that  the  answer  will  be  favorable.  If  no  seat  is  provided  they  go 
away  at  once  ;  their  proposal  is  declined. 

After  speeches  have  been  made  by  the  girl's  relations  one  of 
them  takes  a  pipe  and  lights  it.  He  prays,  blows  a  few  puffs  to  the 
sky,  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  then  offers  it 
to  the  old  man,  saying,  as  he  does  so,  "I  hope  that  you  will  take 
pity  on  us,  for  we  are  poor."  This  seems  to  be  at  once  an  expres- 
sion of  good  feeling  and  a  hope  that  the  young  people  may  get 
along  well  together — may  have  no  trouble  after  they  are  married. 

The  old  man  smokes  first,  and  then  the  relation  offers  the  pipe  to 
the  suitor,  who  does  the  same,  both  saying  Ld-wa  iri.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  two  rise  and  retire,  the  old  man  taking  the  robe 
or  blanket  on  which  they  have  been  sitting  as  his  present  from  the 
girl's  relations.  On  returning  to  the  young  man's  lodge  they 
report  to  his  relations  assembled  there  the  result  of  their  visit,  and 
satisfaction  is  expressed  at  its  favorable  outcome.  The  presents  for 
the  girl's  family  are  now  contributed  by  the  boy's  relations.  They 
consist  of  blankets,  robes,  guns,  horses,  and  so  on,  and  are  usually 
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taken  on  the  same  night  to  the  lodge  where  the  girl  lives  by  one  of 
the  young  man's  female  relations,  his  mother,  aunt,  or  sister.  On 
being  received  they  are  distributed  among  the  relations  of  the  girl. 

Early  next  morning  the  young  man  is  invited  for  the  first  time 
over  to  the  lodge  where  the  girl  lives.  Before  he  arrives  the  girl 
has  combed  her  hair,  put  on  her  best  clothing,  and  is  sitting  on  a 
robe  in  the  most  honorable  seat,  far  back  in  the  lodge.  When  the 
young  man  comes  in  a  cushion  or  pillow  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  girl,  and  her  father  or  some  of  her  relations  tells  him  to  sit 
down  by  her  side.  The  girl  then  rises  and  talces  a  dish  containing 
food,  which  she  places  before  him,  and  they  both  eat.  The  girl  is 
now  his  wife,  and  he  stays  here  and  makes  his  home  in  her  father's 
lodge  for  a  time,  usually  until  he  has  some  children  and  feels  that 
he  can  set  up  a  lodge  of  his  own. 

AVithin  a  few  days  after  this  a  feast  is  given  by  the  girl's  relations 
for  the  young  man  and  his  relatives,  at  which  speeches  are  made,  in 
honor  of  the  young  man  and  woman.  Later  the  relations  of  the 
young  man  give  a  feast  to  the  girl's  relations,  and  again  speeches 
are  made.  Some  time  afterward  some  of  the  girl's  relatives  would 
give  the  young  man  a  horse  or  two,  and  it  was  the  custom  that  those 
who  had  received  horses  from  the  relations  of  the  man  should  return 
them  to  him,'  but  it  must  be  some  time  after  the  marriage,  and  the 
horses  returned  must  not  be  the  same  which  had  been  given  by  the 
boy's  relations.  As  nearly  as  I  can  discover,  these  presents  did  not 
in  earlier  times  in  any  sense  constitute  a  price  paid  for  the  girl,  but 
were  really  wedding  gifts,  most  of  which  ultimately  came  back  to 
the  young  man. 

This  was  the  formal  and  ceremonious  mode  of  bringing  about  a 
marriage  among  the  Pawnees,  but  of  course  it  was  not  always  done 
in  this  way.  Sometimes  the  young  man  conducted  the  negotiations 
himself,  as  stated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dunbar,  and  sometimes,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  slight  of  a  public  refusal, 
he  might  induce  his  mother  or  aunt  privately  to  sound  the  girl's 
father  and  mother  before  formally  proposing  for  her.  If  they  re- 
fused to  receive  him,  the  young  man,  if  the  girl  loved  him,  might 
"steal"  her — that  is,  might  elope  with  her — and  go  off  and  live  for 
awhile  with  one  of  the  other  bands,  until  the  anger  of  her  relations 
had  had  time  to  cool  off  or  his  family  had  amicably  settled  the  mat- 
ter for  him  by  giving  presents  of  horses  and  other  articles.  If,  how- 
ever, the  young  people  were  caught  running  away  both  might  be 
badly  beaten. 
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It  was  not  infrequently  the  case,  where  a  girl  had  two  or  three 
suitors,  that  her  parents  might  wish  her  to  marry  one,  while  she 
preferred  another.  Very  severe  measures  were  often  resorted  to  in 
order  to  force  her  to  marry  the  one  chosen  by  the  family,  and  unless 
she  could  succeed  in  running  away  with  the  man  of  her  choice  she 
almost  always  has  to  yield  to  the  family  influence. 

Younger  sisters  were  the  potential  wives  of  the  husband  of  the 
oldest  girl.  If  a  married  man  died,  his  wives  became  the  wives  of 
his  oldest  brother. 

In  later  times,  when  the  Pawnees  were  very  poor  and  had  few 
horses,  the  presents  given  to  the  girl's  family  became  less  valuable, 
and  often  were  merely  robes. 

Divorces  were  unusual,  and,  as  a  rule,  occurred  only  for  infi- 
delity ;  but  even  in  that  case  the  husband  was  quite  likely  to  savagely 
beat  his  wife  and  then  condone  the  fault.  I  knew  of  one  case, 
however,  in  which  a  man  shot  and  killed  his  unfaithful  wife,  and  in 
this  action  he  was  supported  by  public  opinion.  The  lover  might 
be  killed  by  the  injured  husband,  or  some  of  his  horses  shot,  in 
which  case  he  had  no  remedy,  public  sentiment  being  almost  always 
with  the  husband.  If  a  woman  was  for  any  cause  sent  back  to  her 
father,  the  presents  given  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  were  not  re- 
turned. If  a  man  eloped  with  a  married  woman,  his  relations  could 
sometimes  arrange  for  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  injured  hus- 
band by  returning  to  him  presents  equivalent  in  value  to  those 
originally  given  to  the  girl's  family;  but  there  were  cases  where  no 
payment  would  be  accepted  and  the  husband  waited  for  years,  but 
was  at  last  avenged  on  his  enemy. 

On  the  whole,  the  Pawnee  women  were  virtuous,  and  in  this  respect 
stood  higher  than  those  of  most  of  the  Plains  tribes  of  which  I  know 
anything,  except  the  Cheyennes,  who,  as  is  well  known,  are  notable 
for  the  virtue  of  their  women. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  wife  in  the 
household  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  Indian  woman,  it  is 
usually  thought,  is  a  mere  drudge  and  slave,  but,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vations extend,  this  notion  is  wholly  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  true 
that  the  women  were  the  laborers  of  the  camp ;  that  they  did  all  the 
hard  work  about  which  there  was  no  excitement.  They  cooked, 
brought  wood  and  water,  dried  the  meat,  dressed  the  robes,  made 
the  clothing,  collected  the  lodge  poles,  packed  the  horses,  cultivated 
the  ground,  and  generally  performed  all  the  tasks  which  might  be 
called  menial,  but  they  were  not  mere  servants.     On  the  contrary, 
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their  position  was  very  respectable.  They  were  consulted  on  many 
subjects,  not  only  in  connection  with  family  affairs,  but  in  more  im- 
portant and  general  matters.  Sometimes  women  were  even  ad- 
mitted to  the  councils  and  spoke  there,  giving  their  advice.  This 
privilege  was  very  unusual  and  was  granted  only  to  women  who  had 
performed  some  deed  which  was  worthy  of  a  man.  This  in  practice 
meant  that  she  had  killed  or  counted  coup  on  an  enemy  or  had 
been  to  war.  Mr.  Dunbar  has  spoken  to  me  of  one  woman  whom 
he  knew  as  having  been  admitted  to  the  councils  of  the  men  and 
who  died  about  i S60.  Her  name  was  Ste  shdr  u  laiih,  ' '  The  Woman 
Chief,"  and  she  gained  her  pre-eminence  by  interfering  in  behalf  of, 
and  saving  from  death,  a  captive  Dakota  child,  which  an  important 
man  wished  to  kill  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  relations 
slain  by  the  Sioux.  The  saving  of  this  child  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  the  time.  After  that  the  opinions  of  this  woman  were  highly 
respected  by  the  tribe.  "She  was  like  a  man."  Sometimes,  it  is 
said,  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  possess  unusual  power — was  a 
great  doctor  or  worker  of  magic,  //  war  uksti — would  be  admitted 
to  the  councils  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors.  In  the  Pawnee  stories 
mention  is  sometimes  made  of  such  heroines. 

In  ordinary  family  conversation  women  did  not  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt and  correct  their  husbands  when  the  latter  made  statements 
with  which  they  did  not  agree,  and  the  men  listened  to  them  with 
respectful  attention,  though  of  course  this  depended  on  the  standing 
of  the  woman,  her  intelligence,  etc.  While  their  lives  were  hard 
and  full  of  toil,  they  yet  found  time  to  get  together  for  gossip  and 
for  gambling,  and  on  the  whole  managed  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  life. 

Much  of  what  is  said  above  comes  from  members  of  the  Skidi 
band  of  the  Pawnees,  which  division  of  the  tribe,  as  is  well  known, 
had  some  customs  which  were  different  from  those  of  the  Lower 
Village  Tribes  or  true  Pawnees. 


At  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  isth  of  April,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  recognition  of  his  scientific  researches  in  the  fields  of  anthropology 
and  ethnology. 
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Museum  of  American  Arch/Eology. — The  founding  of  a  Museum 
of  Archaeology  in  the  fall  of  1S89  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
is  an  event  of  especial  interest  to  the  archseologists  of  this  country. 
The  primary  object  of  the  museum  is  to  obtain  a  representative 
collection  of  American  antiquities  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  and 
study,  and  a  fine  start  was  immediately  made  by  the  purchase  or 
donation  of  several  important  collections.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  the 
well-known  archfeologist,  was  appointed  curator,  and  his  first  annual 
report  as  such  was  published  in  October,  1890.  The  museum  once 
an  assured  fact,  the  original  plan  in  its  wider  scope  was  soon 
unfolded,  and  the  "University  Archaeological  Association"  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
e.xplorations  and  of  enlisting  in  the  general  work  the  aid  of  cultivated 
people. 

This  association  now  has  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred,  its 
president  being  the  well-known  Americanist,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton. 
The  museum  is  directed  by  a  board  of  managers  appointed  equally 
by  the  trustees  of  the  university  and  the  association.  Dr.  William 
Pepper,  provost  of  the  university,  being  the  president. 

The  energetic  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  museum  have  been 
administered  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  specimens 
in  the  museum  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  reached  a  total  of  over 
twelve  thousand,  while  now  they  number  over  twenty  thousand. 
Though  primarily  designed  to  be  a  museum  of  American  archaeology, 
the  scope  of  the  institution  is  not  limited  to  this  continent,  nor 
strictly  to  archfeology,  as  already  many  objects  illustrative  of  the 
arts  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  distant  parts  of  the  world  have 
found  their  way  into  its  cases.  In  the  spring  of  1889  Dr.  John 
Peters  took  charge  of  an  expedition  in  the  interest  of  the  university 
into  Babylonia,  and  the  work  is  now  incorporated  into  the  plans  of 
the  museum.  Funds  contributed  to  Egyptian  exploratory  work  have 
also  returned  in  the  shape  of  valuable  collections. 

Altogether,  the  new  Museum  of  Archaeology  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and 
to  be  a  weighty  factor  in  the  cause  of  general  scientific  education, 
as  well  as  in  the  work  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  a  knowledge  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

H.  W.  Henshaw. 
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zin.  VVien.  med.  Bl.,  1891,  xiv,  273; 
292. — Houzu.  Sur  les  cranes  n6o- 
lithiques  des  cavernes  d' Hastiire.  Bull. 
Soc.  d'anlhrop.  de  Brux.,  1889-90,  viii, 

108.  ■  Compte  rendu  des  iravaux 

ducongr^s  international  d'anthropologie 
et  d'archiologie  prehistoriques,  dixiime 
session,  Paris,  1889.     Ibid.,  124-137. 

Les    .Samoans  de  Leone  (ile 

Tutuila).  Ibid.,  241-256,  3  pi.— 
Hovelacque  (.\.)  Limite  du  Catalan 
ct  du  languedocien.  Rev.  mens,  de 
I'^cole  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1S9I,  i, 
143-145.  —  Jacobsen  (G.  O.)  A 
family  ol  dwarfs.  Lancet,  Lond.,  189I, 
i,  1040. — Jacques  (V.)  Les  portraits 
dgyptiens  cxliib^s  au  Mus6e  par  M.  Th. 
Graf.  Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Brux., 
1S89-90,  viii,  44-48. — Jahu  (U.)  Os- 
tenfelder  und  cias  friesische  Haus  (Hol- 
stein).  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  Gesellsch. 
f.  Anthrop.,  Berl.,  1S90,  xxii,  530-536. 
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Jaime  (G.)  Note  relative  b.  la  popu- 
lation du  Moninfabougou  et  du  Sarro 
(Haut-Niger).  Rev.  mens,  de  I'ecole 
d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1891.1,107-113. — 
Jelinek  (B.)  Die  Funde  zu  Slup  in 
Prag.  Mitth.  d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch.  in 
Wien,  1S90,  n.   F.,  x,   136-147,  2  pi. 

Materialien  zur  Vorgeschichte 

und  Volkskunde  Bolimens.  Ibid-^  xi, 
1-36.— Jenkins  (\V.  G.)  Heredity 
in  its  relation  to  deafness.  Am.  Ann. 
Deaf.,  \Vash.,  1891,  xxxvi,  97-111. — 
Jentsch  (H.)  Das  Graberfeld  von 
Giesensdorf,  Kr.  Beeskow-Storkow, 
und  Verwandtes  aus  dem  nordlichen 
Grenzgebiet  der  Nieder-Lausitz.  Ver- 
handl.  d.  Berl.  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop., 
Berl.,  1S90.  xxii,  4S5-491. — Koike 
(M.)  Zwei  Jahre  in  Korea,  aus  dem 
Japanesischen  i  ,'iersetzt  von  Dr.  Rin- 
tardo  Mori,  Tokio,  Japan.  Internat. 
Arch.  f.  Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1891,  iv,  I- 
44. — Le  Conte  (J.)  The  factors  of 
evolution,  their  grades  and  the  order  of 
their  introduction.  Monist,  Chicago, 
1891,1,  321-335.— Lefevre  (A.)  Du 
cri  i  la  parole;  emi)iyogeiiie  du  Ian- 
gage  ;  le  cri  ^motionnel ;  le  cri  d'appel 
i'onomatopee ;  la  nietaphore.  Rev. 
mens,  de  Tecole  d'anthrop.  de  Par., 
1891,  i,  3-19. — Lindenscliniit  (L. ) 
Das  etruskiache  Schweit  aus  den  Gra- 
bern  von  Hallstadt  und  das  vorge- 
schichtliche  Eisenschwert  nordlich  der 
Alpen.  Arch.  f.  Anthrop.,  Brnschwg. , 
1890-1,  xix,  309-315,  2  pi. — Lom- 
broso  (C.)  The  physiognomy  of  the 
anarchists.  Monist,  Chicago,  1S91,  i, 
336-343.  Innovation  and  in- 
ertia in  the  world  of  psychology.  Mis- 
oneism  and  philoneism.     Ibid..   344- 

361.     Palimsesti   del   carcere. 

Arch,  di  psichiat.,  etc.,  Torino,  1890, 

xi,  237;  369,  I   1.     Influence 

des  meteores  et  du  climate  sur  les  revo- 
lutions. Arch,  de  I'anthrop.  crim.. 
Par.,  1891,  vi,  1 17-144. — Lydston 
(G.  F. )  A  study  of  a  series  of  de- 
generate and  criminal  crania.  Chicago 
M.  Rec,  iSgi,  i,  203-224.  [Discus- 
sion] 260-265. — Mackenzie  (R.  J.) 
Physical  sports  of  the  ancient  world. 
Edinb.  Health.  Soc.  Health  Lect., 
iSgo-i.xi,  147-161. — Marandon  de 
Montyel.  Les  alienes  dits  criminels. 
Ann.  m6(l, -psych.,  Par.,  189I,  7.  s., 
xiil,  434-450.  [Discussion]  452-456. 
— Maska  (K.  J.)     Zur  Aechtheit  der 


mahrischen  Diluvialfunde.  Verhandl. 
d.  Berl.  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop.,  Berl., 
1891,  .xxiii,  173-176. — .  Mathe-ws 
(W.)  Civilization  and  suicide.  N. 
Am.  Rev.,  N.  Y.,  1891,  clii,  470-4S4. 
— Maurel  (E.)  Note  sur  quelques 
modifications  apport^es  au  compas 
d'^paisseur  pour  ses  applications  \  la 
mensuration  de  la  poitrine.  Bull.  gin. 
de  therap.,  etc.,  I'ar.,  1891,  cxx,  153- 
157. — MaxTwell  (G.)  Slava.  Folk- 
Lorc,  Lond.,  1891,11,65-72. — Meyer 
(.A.  G.)  Ueber  die  Lowinghiuser  in 
der  Neumark.  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnol., 
Berl.,  1890,  xxii,  527-530. — Mies. 
Die  Holienzahl  des  Korpergewichts 
der  sogenannten  Amazonen  und  Krie- 
ger  des  Konigs  von  Dahome.  Ver- 
handl. d.  Berl.  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop., 

Berl.,    1S91,   xxiii,    II0-II4.      

Leber  ein  Instrument  zur  Bestimmung 
korrespondirender  Punkte  auf  Kopf, 
.Schatlel,  und  Gehirn.  Cor. -III.  d, 
deutsch.  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop.,  etc., 
Miinchen,  1890,  xxi,  160. — Milleker 
(F.)  Ansiedelung  der  .Steinzeit  im 
Gebiete  der  Stadt  Werschetz.  Ver- 
handl. d.  Berl,  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop., 

Berl.,    1891,    xxiii,    85-94.       

Bericht  iiber  die  alte  Ansiedelung  in 
der  Flur  Ludosch  der  Gemarkung  der 
Stadt  Werschetz.  Ihia.,  94-97. — 
Moravcsik  (E.  E.)  A  degenerativ 
tiinetek  jelentosige  a  biinossige  hoj- 
laninal.  [Significance  of  degenerative 
phenomena  in  tendency  to  crime.] 
Gyogyaszat,  Budapest,  1891,  xxxi,  13- 
17.  Also,transt.  [Abstr.]  :  Pest,  med.- 
chir.  Presse,  Budapest,  1891,  xxvii, 
193-195.  —  Morice  (A.  G.)  The 
Dine  languages.  Considered  by  them- 
selves and  incidentally  in  their  rela- 
tions to  non-American  idioms.  Trans. 
Canad.  Inst.,  18S9-90,  Toronto,  1891, 
1,170-212. — de  Mortillet  (G.)  Em- 
poisonnement  des  armes.  Rev.  mens, 
de  I'ecole  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1 89 1,  i, 
97-106. — Nina  Rodrigues.  Osmes- 
tiijos  brazileiros.  Ciaz.  med.  da  Bahia, 
1SS9-90,  3.  s.,vii,4oi ;  497. — Nisbet 
(N.)  The  Papuan  and  his  master. 
Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  Y.,  1S91,  n.  s., 
xlix,  413-426. — Nordhoff.  Ueber 
die  Gattungen  prahistorischer  Denk- 
maler  und  ihre  Fundgebiete  in  West- 
falen.  Cor.-lil.  d.  deutsch.  Gesellsch. 
f.  Anthrop.,  etc.,  Miinchen,  1890,  xxi, 
105-112.— North   (S.  N.  D.)     The 
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development  of  American  industries 
since  Columbus.  V.  The  manufacture 
of  wool.  Pop.  Sc.  Moiuh.,  N.  v., 
1S91,  xxxix,  176-195.— Nutt  (.■\.) 
An  early  Irish  version  of  the  jealous 
stepmother  and  exposed  child.  Folk- 
l.ore,  Lond.,  189I,  ii.  87-S9  — Ohne- 
falsch  Richter  (M.)  Parallelen  in 
den  licliiauchen  der  alien  und  der 
jetzij^en  Bevolkerung  von  Cj'pern. 
Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  Gesellsch.  f.  An- 
throp.,  IJerl.,  1891,  [34-43.]— Otto- 
lengbi  (S. )  II  campo  visivo  in  rap- 
porto  alia  psichiatria  e  alia  medicina 
legale  ;  studi  su  epilettici,  delinquenti 
nali  (pazzi  morali)  e  psicopatici.  Gior. 
d.  r.  Accad.  di  med.  di  Torino,  1890, 
3.  s.,  xxxviii,  943-1078. — OTwens  (J. 
G.)  Some  games  of  the  Zuni.  Pop. 
Sc.  Month.,  N.  Y.,  1891,  xxxix,  39- 
50.^Paris  (M.  C.)  L'Annamite,  ses 
caractdres  ethniques.  Anthropologie, 
Par.,  1891,  ii,  185-200. — Parure  pour 
le  cou  havaienne,  appel^e  "e  Peloule" 
trouvee  chez  les  liataks.  Internal. 
Arch.  I.  Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1891,  iv, 
92. — Pfaff  (F. )  Die  Tucanos  am 
oberen  Amazonas.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl. 
Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrcp.,  Berl.,  1890, 
xxii,  596-606.  —  Phister  (N.  P.) 
The  Indian  Messiah.  Am.  Anthrop., 
Wash.,  i89i,iv,  105-108.— Pigorini- 
Beri  (Catharine).  I,e  tatouage  re- 
ligieux  et  amoureux  au  p^lerinage  de 
N.-D.  de  Lorette.  Arch,  de  I'an- 
throp.  crim.,  Pas.,  1891,  vi,  5-16,  2  1. 
illustr.  —  Platteeuw.  Cranes  hu- 
mains  de  la  race  malaise  et  objets 
d'ethnographie  de  Borneo  et  de  Su- 
m-itra.  Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Hrux., 
1889-90,  viii,  232-238.— Railton  (T. 
C.)  Sporadic  cretinism.  Brit.  M.  J., 
Lond.,  1891,  i,  694.— Reiss  (W.) 
Steinmesser  aus  den  Grabern  von  AU- 
mihn  (Aegyptcn).  Verhandl.  d.  Berl. 
Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop.,  Berl.,  1S90, 
xxii,  516.  —  Risley  (H.  H.)  The 
study  of  ethnology  in  India.  J.  An- 
throp. Inst..  Lond.,  1890-1,  xx,  235- 
263.— Rockhill  (\V.  \V.)  Notes  on 
some  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  super- 
.stitions  of  Korea.  Am.  Anthrop., 
Wash.,  1891,  iv,  177-187.— Rudler 
(F.  W.)  Gn  the  source  of  the  jade 
used  for  ancient  implements  in  Europe 
and  America.  J.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
Lond.,  1890-1,  XX,  332-342.— St. 
John    (K.    F.    St.A.)      Bhurid.itta. 


Folk-Lore,  Lond.,  1891,  ii,  90-9S. — 
Salmon  (I'.)  Age  de  la  pierre. 
Tableau  de  la  division  industrielle  de 
la  periode  neolithique.  Rev.  mens,  de 
I'icole  d'anthrop  de  Par.,  1891,  i,  26. 
— Scandinavian  antiquities  [Rev.] 
Edinb.  Rev.,  189I,  clxxiii,  332-359. 
— Schaaffhausen.  Das  Alter  der 
Menschenrassen.  Cor.-Hl.  d.  deutsch. 
Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop.,  etc.,  Miinchen. 
1890,  xxi,  122-128. — Schmidt  {A.) 
Zur  Kenntniss  des  Zwergwuchses. 
Arch.  f.  Anthrop.,  Brnschwg.,  1891, 
xx,43-8i.—Schoor  (W.K.J.)  Het 
skelet  van  een  Merovinger.  Bijdrage  tot 
de  ethnologic  van  ons  land.  Nederl. 
Tijdschr.  v.  Geneesk.,  Amst.,  1891,  2 
R.,  xxvii.pt.  1, 197-199. — Schwalbe 
(G.)  &  W.  Pfitzner.  Varietaten- 
Statistik  und  Anthropologie.  Cor.-Bl. 
d.  deutsch.  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop. ,  etc., 
Miinchen,  1890,  xxi,  44-46. — Seler 
(E.)  Altmexikanischer  Federschmuck 
und  militarische  Rangabzeichen.  Ver- 
handl. d.  Berl.  Gesellsch.  f.  Anthrop., 
Berl.,  1891,  xxiii,  1 14-144.— Senf 
(F.)  Das  heidnische  Kreuz  und  seine 
Verwandten  zwischen  Oder  und  Elbe. 
Arch.  f.  Anthrop.,  Brnschwg.,  1 891, 
XX,  17-42,  2  pi. — Sighele  (S.)  Un 
paesi  di  delinquenti  nati.  Arch,  di 
psichiat.,  etc.,  Torino,  1890,  xi,  443- 
469. — Stokvis  ( B.  S. )  On  the  com- 
parative pathology  of  human  races,  with 
reference  to  the  vital  resistance  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  tropical  climates.  Practi- 
tioner, Lond.,  189I,  xlvi,  223;  385. — 
Strahan(S.  \.  K.)  Consanguineous 
marriages.  Westminster  Rev.,  Lond., 
cxxxv,  25S-264.— Taylor  (F.  M.) 
The  law  of  nature.  Ann.  Am.  Acad. 
Polit.  &  Soc.  Sc,  Phila.,  1891,  i,  558- 
5S5.  —  von  TrOltsch  (D.)  Die 
alteste  Bronce-Indusirie  in  Schwaben. 
Cor.-Bl.  d.  deutsch.  Gesellsch.  f.  An- 
throp., etc.,  Miinchen,  1890,  xxi,  51 ; 
61. — Troquart.  Tableau  graphique 
de  pesies.  J.  de  mSd.  de  Bordeaux, 
1 890- 1,  XX,  306, 1  blank  form. — Tuch- 
mann  (J.)  La  fascination.  Melu- 
sine,  Par.,  1 89 1,  v,  228-236. — Uhle 
(M.)  Zur  IJeutung  des  in  Wien 
verwahrten  allmexikanischen  F'eder- 
schmuckes.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  Ge- 
sellscli.  f.  Anthrop.,  Berl.,  1891,  xxiii, 
144-156.  —  Undset  (I.)  Aus  der 
jiingeren  Eisenzeit  (800-1000  n.  Chr.) 
[Transl.  from:   Danske  Aarb.,  18S9.] 
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Arch.   f.   Anthrop.,   Brnschwg.,   1891, 

xx,i-l6,  ipl.     Arcliaulogische 

Aufsatze  iiher  sudeuropaische  Kund- 
stUcke.  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnol.,  lierl., 
i8gi,  xxiii,  14-3S. — TJssing  (J.  L.) 
Lydiske  Grave.  [Sur  les  tumbeaux 
lydieiis.]  Overs,  o.  d.  k.  Danske 
Vidensk.  -Sc-lsk.  Forli.,  Kjobenh.,  1890, 
no.  2,  114-128.— Vali  (E.)  Die 
morphologischen  Veranderungen  der 
OhrniHschel  bei  Ge-unden,  Geistes- 
kranken  und  Idioien.  Allg.  Wien. 
nied.  Ztg.,  1 89 1,  xxxvi,  121 — Van 
Overloop  (E.)  Les  conditions 
d'habitabilite  par  rhomme  du  bassin  de 
I'Escaut  pendant  la  periode  du  creuse- 
ment  des  valines.  Bull.  Soc.  d'an- 
throp.  de  Brux.,  1889-90,  viii,  40-44. — 
Virchcw.  Ueber  kaukasische  .-Mter- 
thiimer.  Cor.-Bl.  d.  deutsch.  Gesellsch. 
f.  Anthrop.,  etc.,  Miinchen,  1S90,  xxi, 

I12-I17.     Zur  .'\nthropologie 

dcr  Westafrikaner,  besonders  der  Togo- 
Stamme.  Verhandl.  d.  Berl.  Gesellsch. 
f.     Anthrop.,    Berl,,     1891,    [44-64]. 

Weitere  Untersuchungen  iiiier 

das  deutscheund  schweizernche  Ilaus. 
Ztschr.    f.    Ethnol.,  Berl.,    1S90,    xxii, 

553-5S2.    The  origin  of  man. 

J.   &  Trans,  of  Victoria  Inst.,  Lond., 


[1891]  xxiv,  255-266. — Voss.  Fund- 
stiicken  iiber  die  .Steinzeit  der  Lausitz 
und  ihre  Beziehungen  zu  der  Steinzeit 
anderer  Lander  Europas,  insbesundere 
iiber  die  hornformigen  durchbolirten 
Henkel  und  das  Lochornament.  Ver- 
handl. d.  Berl.  Gesellsch.  f.  .Anthrop., 
Berl.,  1891,  xxiii,  71-79. -^  Wal- 
deyer.  Ueber  Anthropoiden-Gchirne. 
Cor.-Bl.  d.  deutsch.  GeselNch.  f.  .Vn- 
throp.,  etc.,  .Miinchen,  1S90,  xxi,  163- 
165.— 'Ward  (L.  F.)  The  transmis- 
sion of  culture.  Forum,  N.  Y.,  1891, 
xi,  312-319.  —  Welby  ( Z(!(/i'. )  An 
apparent  paradox  in  mental  evolution, 
J.  Anthrop.  Inst..  Lond.,  1890-I, 
XX,  304-329. — Wittmann  (R.)  Die 
Schl.agadern  der  Verdauungsorgane  mit 
Beriicksichtigung  der  Pfurtader  bei  dem 
Orang,  Chnnpanese,  Gorilla.  Arch.  f. 
Anthrop.,  IJrnschwg.,  1 89 1,  xx,  83-104, 
2  pi. — Woldrioh  (J.  N.)  Prahisto- 
rische  Fundstatten  bei  Kroman  in 
Mahren.  Milth.  d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch. 
in  Wien,  l~90,  n.  F.,  x,  :2i-i35. — 
Zanardelli.  L'etrusque,  I'ombrien  et 
I'osque  dans  quelques-uns  de  leurs 
rapports  intimes  avec  I'italien.  Bull. 
Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Brux.,  1889-90,  vni, 
192-229. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


A  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archceology.  Editor,  J. 
Walter  Eewkes.  Vol.  i.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &•  Co.,  iSgi.     Pp.  1-132,  tnaps  and  illustrations.     Sq.  8°. 

The  first  volume  of  a  journal  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  American  ethnologic  and  archjeologic  literature  has  just 
appeared.  It  consists  of  three  parts  :  I.  A  Few  Summer  Ceremo- 
nials at  Zuni  Pueblo  ;  II.  Zuni  Melodies  ;  III.  Reconnoissance  of 
Ruins  in  or  near  the  Zuni  Reservation — the  first  and  last  papers  by 
the  editor  of  the  Journal,  the  remaining  contribution  by  Benjamin 
Ives  Oilman.  The  articles  of  Dr.  Fewkes  are  the  results  of  ob- 
servations made  during  two  field  seasons  with  the  Heinenway  Expe- 
dition, and  although  the  author  gives  only  an  outline  of  this  com- 
plicated subject,  it  is,  as  he  states,  an  honest  attempt  to  describe  the 
summer  ceremonials  and  the  ruins  as  far  as  his  observations  of  tlie 
externals  are  concerned. 
37 
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Although  the  author  claims  for  his  article  on  the  Zuni  summer 
ceremonials  only  a  superficial  treatment,  there  is  much  interesting 
matter  contained  in  the  sixty  pages  devoted  to  the  description 
of  these  curious  religious  observances. 

Dr.  Fewkes  takes  occasion  (p.  44)  to  refer  to  the  ruin  of  Halona- 
wan  as  "possibly  the  Cibola  of  the  early  Spaniards."  He  also 
states  (p.  60)  that  the  arguments  of  Bandelier  and  Gushing  in  sup- 
port of  the  location  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Zuni  were  based  upon  "  the  supposed  resem- 
blance in  sound  between  She-we-na  (Zuni),  or  Shi-uo-na  (country  of 
the  Zunians),  and  Cibola  of  Spanish  explorers,"  and  that  "  the 
argument  built  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  does  not  seem 
strong." 

On  page  98  is  added  : 

"  It  has  been  argued  that  the  resemblance  between  the  word  Cibola 
and  Shi-we-na  (Zuni  pueblo)  indicates  an  identity  of  the  two.  The 
argument  is  certainly  not  very  strong,  as  the  pronunciation  of  these 
two  words  is  not  similar." 

The  writer  is  in  error.  The  identification  of  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola  of  Marcos  de  Niza  by  Messrs.  Bandelier  and  Gushing  was  by 
no  means  based  solely  upon  the  similarity  of  the  names  Shiwona  and 
Cibola  (originally  pronounced  Shi'-vo-la*),  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  (making  due  allowance  for  the  mispronunciation  of  the 
name  to  Fray  Marcos  by  natives  belonging  to  a  totally  different 
stock  and  residing  over  thirty  jornadas  distant)  considerable  resem- 
blance does  exist  between  the  two  terms.  Bandelier  and  Gushing 
were  not  compelled  to  search  far  for  the  identification  of  Cibola  with 
Zuni,  for  as  early  as  1583  Espejo  "came  to  a  certaine  prouince 
called  by  the  inhabitants  themselues  Zuny,  &  by  the  Spanyards 
Cibola,  containing  great  numbers  of  Indians;  in  which  prouince 
Francisco  Vazquez  de  Coronado  had  bene,  and  had  erected  many 
crosses  and  other  tokens  of  Christianity,  which  remained  as  yet  stand- 
ing." f 

The  proof  of  this  identification,  however,  was  another  matter. 
None  of  the  early  Spanish  chronicles  are  to  be  accepted  literally ; 
Kspejo  exaggerated  as  well  as  Coronado  and  his  followers,  and  it 
was  only  after  long  research  by  Bandelier  that  the  names  by  which 


*Cushiiig,  The  Millstone,  p.  224,  1S84. 
t  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  III,  470,  reprint  1810. 
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the  Spaniards  knew  the  Seven  Cities  were  brought  to  light  and  six 
of  them  identified  by  Gushing,  both  in  name  and  location,  with 
certain  well-known  Zuni  ruins.* 

Doctor  Fewkes  further  states  (p.  g8)  : 

"Moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  discoverers  Ha-lo-na  was  more 
important  than  Shi-we-na,  and  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
name  of  the  smaller  pueblo  should  have  been  heard  by  the  Spaniards 
and  that  of  the  larger  been  unknown.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  seven  cities  by  Bandelier  the  pueblo 
Shi-we-na  does  not  occur.  It  might  be  said  that  the  similarity  of 
the  word  A-she-we,  the  Zufiian  name  of  their  tribe,  to  Cibola  gave 
origin  to  the  term,  but  the  resemblance  in  the  pronunciation  is  cer- 
tainly distant." 

The  fact  that  "  Shi-we-na  "  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  Cibolan 
cities  is  only  another  proof  of  the  identity  of  "Cibola"  with 
"Shi-wi-na"  or  "Shi-wo-na."  The  tribal  name  of  the  Zuni  is 
derived  from  j/ii-jw,  "meat,"  "flesh;"  hence,  "  A-shl-wi,"  "the 
flesh  (of  the  earth)."  From  this  we  have  Shi-wi-na,  "the  land  of 
the  S/ii-wi  ox  A-shi-7vi — the  name  that  was  garbled  either  by  the 
natives  of  one  of  the  Piman  tribes  or  by  Niza  into  "Ciuola." 
Furthermore,  Halona,  or  HaIonawan,f  one  of  the  seven  cities,  was 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Zuili  river,  the  larger  part  of  the  town 
occupying  the  site  of  the  western  portion  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
Zuni,  some  of  its  stone  walls  having  been  utilized  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  present  town.  Halona,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
"possibly  the  Cibola  of  the  early  Spaniards,"  was  but  one  of  seven 
cities  comprising  Cibola,  or  Shi-wo-na,  or  Shl-wi-na. 

At  the  time  of  Coronado's  visit  neither  the  pueblo  of  Zuni  (except 
such  part  as  was  embraced  in  ancient  Ha-lo-na,  referred  to)  nor  the 
name  "  Zuni,"  existed.  The  Shiwina  of  that  day  embraced  seven 
cities.     The    Shiwina  or    Shiwinakwin  (kwin  =  locative)  of   the 

*No  student  will  deny  the  similarity  between  the  names  Halona  and 
Aloua,  Matsaki  and  Macaqui  or  Mazaquia,  K'iakiiiia  and  Caquima, 
Hi'iwikuh  and  .Vquico,  K' ii'inawc  MxA.  Canahi.  The  names  in  italics  aie 
Zufiian  (Powell  alphabet),  those  in  Roman,  Spanish. 

tFull  name  Halona  Itiwana,  which  may  be  rendered  "The  Middle 
Place  of  Happy  Fortune,"  "  The  Middle  .\nt  Hill  of  the  World,"  or  "The 
Ant  Hill  at  the  Navel  of  the  Earth  Mother" — these  diverse  interpreta- 
tions being  both  customary  and  etymologically  correct.  (Gushing  in 
The  Millstone,  IX,  55,  18S4  ;  ibid,  in  Proc.  Cong,  .^m.,  VII,  190,  Berlin, 
1890.) 
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present  time  comprises  the  principal  pueblo  of  the  Zunis,  as  well 
as  their  tribal  range — i.  e.,  it  is  the  "Land  of  the  Zunis."  This 
will  explain,  then,  the  omission  of  the  name  "  Shi-we-na"  from  the 
list  of  Zuni  pueblos  occupied  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 

What  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  meager 
recorded  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  the  collection  of  dance  songs 
made  by  Dr.  Fewkes  through  the  medium  of  a  phonograph,  and 
now  set  to  music  and  accompanied  by  notes  by  Benjamin  Ives 
Oilman,  who  "  had  never  heard  any  primitive  music,  and  during 
their  study  purposely  refrained  from  consulting  any  of  the  records 
of  Indian  melodies  "  made  by  other  investigators.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  phonograph  will  prove  eminently  successful  in  the  work  of 
completely  preserving  songs,  rituals,  and  foll^ales.  How  successful 
it  has  thus  far  proven  to  be  in  the  recording  and  reproduction  of 
Zuni  melodies  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  A  highly  important 
part  of  the  songs — the  words,  which  are  frequently  in  themselves 
rituals — is  omitted,  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  re- 
produced with  sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  their  transcription 
and  publication.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  phonograph  in  its  present 
state  can  hardly  be  considered  a  successful  recorder  of  Indian  songs. 
The  phonograph  and  graphophone  records  of  Indian  melodies  ob- 
tained at  various  times  during  the  last  thirteen  years  by  Mr.  Dorsey 
and  Dr.  Hoffman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  both  of  whom  are 
conversant  with  Indian  languages  and  melodies,  have  proved  only 
partial  successes.  However,  the  instrument,  even  in  its  present 
stage,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  one  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage he  is  recording,  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  reproduction 
of  melody  alone. 

Dr.  Fewkes'  second  paper,  "A  Reconnoissance  of  Ruins  in  or 
near  the  Zuni  Reservation,"  which  occupies  pages  99-132  of  the 
journal,  describes,  under  their  several  headings,  the  principal  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zuni. 

Owing  to  his  misunderstanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
present  Zuni  and  the  ruins  in  its  vicinity,  the  author  has  seriously 
confounded  the  structures  of  prehistoric  times  with  those  of  the 
historic  period.     He  says  (page  99)  : 

"  If  the  route  between  Zuni  and  Acoma,  ordinarily  marked  out  as 
that  of  Coronado,  is  correct,  he  must  have  passed  several  places 
wliirh  now  boar  the  prefix  Hesh-o-ta.  Were  these  pueblos  then 
iuliabilcd,  or  were  they  ruins,  as  to-day?     If  we  say  ruins  becau.se 
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they  bear  the  name  Hesh-o-ta,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  old  houses 
on  Ta-ya-ol-o-ne,  which  bear  the  name  Hesh-o-ta  in  composition, 
are  older  than  the  Spanish  invasion." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  names  of  all  the  pre-Coronado.an  ruins 
in  the  region  referred  to  bear  the  prefix  keshota.^  Such  is  also  the 
case  with  the  names  of  the  stone  house-clusters  on  Taa-ai-yal-o-ne  or 
Thunder  mountain,  which  were,  strictly  speaking,  constructed  but 
two  hundred  years  ago  and  inhabited  during  the  pueblo  revolt  of 
i68o-'92.  These  walls,  however,  were  reared,  not  upon  naked 
ground,  but  upon  the  foundations  of  structures  that  had  been  in 
ruins,  we  may  suppose,  for  generations  before.  According  to  Mr. 
Gushing,  the  Thunder  mountain  pueblo,  when  referred  to  as  a  ruin, 
is  known  both  as  He-sho-ta  A-yathl-to-na  ("the  buildings  or  old 
town  (of)  all  above  and  on  "),  and  as  Taa-ai-yal-a-na-wan  {Tda,  the 
seed  ;  a,  all ;  aia,  above  on  ;  yalan,  mountain  ;  aiuan,  all  their  ; 
ii'a-nan  or  na-wan,  abiding  or  dwelling  place  of)  ;  but  when  spoken 
of  as  an  inhabited  pueblo  the  term  Ta-a  A-yathl-to-na-wan  ("  the- 
seed-all-above-on-(dwelling)-place-of  ")  is  applied. 

There  is  no  archsologic  or  historic  evidence  that  the  many  pre- 
historic remains  of  pueblo  structures  in  and  near  the  Zuni  valley 
were  ever  occupied  by  the  Zuni.  Tradition,  however,  relates  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  were  inhabited  at  one  time  or  another  by 
this  interesting  people,  and  since  it  is  known  that  they  have  occupied 
their  present  domain  for  a  period  extending  almost  as  far  into  the 
past  as  their  folk-tales,  it  is  reasonable  to  attribute  these  ruins  to 
them.  If  they  are  Zufii,  their  ancient  names,  unless  buried  deeply 
in  their  even  more  ancient  traditions,  appear  to  have  been  forgotten. 

Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that,  as  the  names  now  applied  by  the 
natives  to  the  various  pueblos  formerly  occupied  by  them  become 
obsolete,  save  only  to  tradition,  the  term  heshota,  in  combination 
with  some  other  descriptive  word  or  phrase,  will  eventually  be  used 
to  designate  each  of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  as  is  the  case  to-day 
with  Heshota  Th'liiptsina  ("(old)  yellow  town"),  Heshota  U'thla 

*Vide  Gushing  in  Fourth  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Eth.,  p.  474,  who  says  :  "The 
archaic  name  for  a  building  or  walled  inclosure  is  hi  sho  ta,  a  contraction 
of  the  now  obsolete  term,  he  sho  ta  pon  ne,  from  he  sho,  gum,  or  resin-like  ; 
sho  tai  e,  leaned  or  placed  together  couvergingly  ;  and  id  po  an  ne,  a  roof 
of  wood  or  a  roof  supported  by  wood."  Since  this  variety  of  structure  is 
no  longer  known  to  the  Zuiii,  the  name  is,  naturally  enough,  applied  to 
any  "  (old)  town  or  building." 
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("  the  embraced  (old)  town  "  or  "  tlie  town  of  t1ie  embrasure  " — 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  was  also  originally 
"embraced"  by  the  great  northern  trail),  Heshotatsina  ("  picto- 
graph  (old)  town  ").  Some  are  referred  to  only  as  Heshoktokwin, 
or  Heshotath'Iuella,  "  the  place  of  the  old  town  "  or  "the  ancient 
town."  * 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  one  unacquainted  with  the 
tongue,  Dr.  Fewkes  has  fallen  into  many  curious  errors  in  the 
transcription  of  Zuni  words,  among  which  might  be  mentioned 
the  frequent  employment  of  "  r  " — a  consonant  unknown  to  the  Zuni 
language — and  the  use  of  the  unaccented  e,  a,  and  /'  to  represent  many 
and  diverse  sounds.  Nor  has  he  attempted  to  employ  the  more  in- 
tricate sounds  so  characteristic  of  this  language.  As  a  consequence, 
the  author  in  attempting  to  reduce  Zufii  names  to  writing  has  con- 
torted many  of  them  almost  or  wholly  beyond  recognition. 

F.  Webb  Hodge. 


Contributions  to  North  Ainaican  Etiinoiogy.  Vol.  II,  Part  I. 
Second  title :  The  Klamath  Indians  of  Soiitlnvcstcm  Oregon.  By 
Albert  Samuel  Gatschet.      Washington,  iSgo. 

This  is  a  ponderous  quarto  of  over  800  pages,  106  of  which  arc 
devoted  to  an  ethnographic  sketch  of  the  Klamath  people,  190  to 
texts  of  their  langirage,  and  more  than  500  to  a  Klamath  grammar. 

The  ethnographic  sketch,  though  valuable,  is  not  as  full  as  we  had 
hoped  to  find  it ;  but  the  author  tells  us  that  the  space  allowed  to 
it  was  limited,  and  intimates  that  we  may  look  for  more  on  this 
subject  in  a  future  volume. 

The  texts  are  extensive  and  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects- 
historic,  ethnographic,  biographic,  mythologic,  ritualistic,  and 
poetic.  The  translations  are  interlinear  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
each  text  so  copious  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  This  section 
of  the  work  is  most  instructive,  particularly  as  passages  culled  from 
it  are  repeated  in  the  grammar  as  illustrations.  We  have  one  fault 
to  find  with  it.  The  incantations  of  the  conjurers,  the  best  of  them 
at  all  events,  were  not  obtained  from  the  conjurers  themselves,  but 
from  outsiders  who  evidently  understood  the  songs  imperfectly  and 
could,  in  many  cases,  neither  translate  them  nor  tell  to  what  they 

*  These  definitions  are  after  Cashing. 
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referred.  These  songs  would  be,  to  our  mind,  if  fully  translated 
and  explained,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  texts,  and  in  the 
future,  as  Indian  ceremonials  are  more  carefully  studied,  they  would 
be  the  most  valuable.  Even  as  they  are,  with  paraphrastic  transla- 
tions only,  they  afford  rare  material  for  comparison.  Will  some 
one  tell  us  what  connection  there  is  in  the  Indian  mind  between 
the  otter  and  fire  ?  Here  is  a  Modoc  shaman's  song  from  Mr. 
Gatschet's  texts  (page  174)  : 

"  The  otter's  ofFspriug,  I  pluuged  iuto  the  water, 
Wheu  I  emerged  from  it,  the  grouud  blazed  up. 
The  earth  was  shakeu  to  its  foundations." 

And  here  is  a  Navajo  shaman's  song  from  our  own  collection  : 

"The  otter  set  fire  in  the  waters 
In  many  places  as  he  journeyed  on  ; 
There  was  a  line  of  burning  waters." 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  the  name  "  Bartell  "  in  the  text 
on  the  Modoc  war  (page  37)  should  read  "  Boutelle  "  (it  appears 
in  correct  form  in  a  note  on  page  47),  and  that  the  indecent 
language  attributed  to  that  gentleman  by  the  Riddle  family  is 
emphatically  denied  by  Captain  (now  Major)  Jackson,  who  com- 
manded Lieutenant  Boutelle  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  text. 

There  are  but  few  places  in  this  great  work  where  the  author  is 
amenable  to  any  criticism.  He  deals  with  subjects  to  which  he  alone 
has  the  key.  Like  Crusoe  on  his  desert  isle,  he  is  monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  grammar  we  can  but 
read  with  admiration  his  minute  and  painstaking  analyses  of  Indian 
radicals  and  affixes,  whose  meanings  and  uses  are  so  foreign  to  the 
Aryan  mind  and  so  difficult  to  expound  in  an  Aryan  tongue.  Yet 
there  is  a  limited  area  of  his  territory  where  the  ordinary  student  of 
language  may  enter  and  dispute  his  right,  and  there  is  a  somewhat 
wider  area  where  the  student  of  other  American  languages  may 
safely  intrude.  In  these  places  we  have  noted  some  blemishes,  to  a 
few  of  which  we  will  call  attention. 

On  pages  10  and  11  there  is  a  "  List  of  sounds  occurring  in  the 
Klamath  language."  The  second  and  fourth  items  in  the  list  are 
as  follows  : 

(i.)  "  a,  as  in  alarm,  7vask,"  etc. 

(2.)   "a,  longer  sound  of  a,  as  \\\  far,  father,  smart,  tart,^'  etc. 

(3.)  "  a,  as  in  hat,  man,  fat,  ass,  slash." 
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Now  (i),  according  to  Webster  and  to  Worcester,  there  are  two 
different  sounds  of  a  in  alarm,  and  neither  of  these  sounds  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  in  wash.  (2.)  According  to  the  same  authorities, 
the  sound  of  a  \n/ar  diwA  father  is  similar  to  the  second  sound  of  a 
in  alarm;  it  is  not  a  "longer  sound."  (3.)  The  sound  of  a  in  ass 
is  not  that  of  a  in  hat,  man,  zwAfat.  If  Mr.  Gatschet  has  followed 
other  authorities  than  the  American  standards,  he  should  have 
informed  us.  As  it  is,  we  must  regard  this  list  as  an  imperfect 
guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Klamath,  since  we  have  found  in 
it  some  six  or  eight  pronunciations,  in  addition  to  those  cited  above, 
to  which  we  would  take  exceptions. 

We  have  discovered  some  cases  of  apparent  contradictions,  which 
may  admit  of  explanation,  but  which,  as  they  stand,  must  puzzle  the 
student.  We  will  instance  one  of  these.  On  page  165  one  of  the 
"  Incantations  of  the  Klamath  Lake  Conjurers"  (No.  7)  is  this: 

Words  sung  by  the  East  wind : 
Yewa,  j'ewa,  yt'wa,  yewa. 

It  is  translated  "Easter,  easier,  eastern,  eastern."  We  pass 
"easier"  as  a  typographical  error,  and  turn  to  the  note  on  this 
incantation  on  page  171,  which  concludes  as  follows :  "  The  East 
wind  (yewash),  blowing  over  the  alkaline  or  volcanic,  arid  lands  of 
southern  Oregon  sings :  yewa,  yewa  (nO)  which  does  not  only 
signify  '  I  blow  from  the  East,'  but  also  '  I  am  howling.'  "  On  page 
429  the  same  word,  y6wa,  appears  in  a  different  grammatical  guise 
and  approaches  us  from  a  different  point  of  the  compass.  Under 
the  heading  "The  impersonal  voice"  the  first  of  the  "objectless 
impersonal  verbs"  mentioned  is  "yewa,"  and  it  is  defined  ''the 
north  wind  is  blowing;  lit.  '  it  is  howling.'  " 

It  may  seem  ungenerous  to  take  note  of  these  defects  in  such  a 
learned  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Gatschet's ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
many  years  he  has  been  allowed  to  devote  to  his  subject,  the  long 
time  during  which  the  book  has  been  in  type  before  going  to  press, 
and  the  unparalleled  advantages  which  the  author  has  enjoyed  through 
his  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  we  feel  that  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  not  only  a  learned  work  but  a  faultless  one.  It  is 
common  for  reviewers  to  say  that  faults  may  be  remedied  in  a  second 
edition,  but  a  second  edition  of  this  costly  work  can  never  reason- 
ably be  hoped  for. 
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Many  sections  of  his  grammar  indicate  a  marvelous  insight  into 
the  intricacies  of  Indian  speech  and  must  prove  of  the  greatest  help 
to  future  students.  As  an  example,  here  are  some  of  Mr.  Gatschet's 
"happy  thoughts,"  most  felicitously  expressed,  on  the  subject  of 
"accentuation"  (pp.  238,  239),  which  we  quote  with  cordial  ap- 
proval. "  In  using  the  iexms  friendly,  plurality,  selfishness  we  think 
of  them  as  whole  words  only,  and  do  not  concern  ourselves  about 
the  real  meaning  of  their  roots  or  suffixes.  *  *  *  But  in  Kla- 
math this  is  different,  for  these  and  many  other  Indians  possess 
an  intuitive  if  not  a  real  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  their 
affixes.  *  *  *  Still  better  is  the  Indian  acquainted  with 
the  meanings  of  inflectional  endings,  and  though  unable  to  give 
abstract  names  to  the  grammatic  categories  as  we  do,  the  correct  use 
of  innumerable  simple  and  compound  prefi.xes  and  suffixes  is  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind  and  guides  him  through  this  labyrinth 
of  forms  which  can  be  joined  to  every  radical  syllable  of  his  agglu- 
tinative language.  Now  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  accentuate  every 
syllable  or  affix,  which,  as  he  thinks,  exceeds  in  importance  the 
other  components  of  the  word  for  expressing  his  idea.  *  *  * 
Even  monosyllabic  particles  can  be  lengthened  into  two  syllables  by 
diaeresis,  and  either  of  them  may  receive  tlie  accent  with  a  shade  of 
difference  on  the  meaning.  *  *  *  This  feature  adds  largely  to 
the  natural  expressiveness  of  the  tongue  and  saves  many  circumlo- 
cutions which  the  less  pliant  languages  of  modern  Europe  would 
have  to  specify  by  words." 

We  are  promised  at  an  early  date  the  second  part  of  this  volume, 
Mr.  Gatschet's  dictionary  of  the  Klamath  language,  and  we  look 
with  impatience  for  its  appearance. 

Washington  Matthews. 


British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Leeds  Meeting, 
i8go.  Sixth  Report  on  the  Northwestern  Tribes  of  Canada,  with 
a  map.     Burlington  House,  London,  W. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  ac- 
cepted for  publication  a  "Second  Report"  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas  upon 
the  above  tribes,  which  is  soon  to  Ije  issued.     It  forms  the  sixth  of 
■       38 
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a  series  on  the  Northwestern  tribes  of  Canada,  contains  163  octavo 
pages,  and  is  embellished  by  a  linguistic  map  of  British  Columbia 
as  frontispiece.  Introductory  remarks  (10  pages)  by  the  veteran 
investigator,  Hon.  Horatio  Hale,  are  premitted  to  Dr.  Boas'  report. 
Boas'  ethnographic  discussion  of  the  island,  coast,  and  interior 
tribes  embraces  pages  10-103,  while  the  linguistic  part,  which  is 
almost  entirely  new  to  science,  embraces  from  page  103  to  the  end 
of  the  volume.  Only  two  of  the  Northern  Salish  tribes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  the  Lkiingen,  better  known  as  Songish,  of  Van- 
couver island,  and  the  Shushwap,  on  the  headwaters  of  Thompson 
river,  who  call  themselves  Suquapmuq.  The  other  tribes  are  the 
numerous  Aht,  At'h,  on  the  west  side  of  Vancouver  island,  incor- 
rectly styled  Nootka  people  ;  and  the  Kwakiutl,  on  the  northern 
end  of  that  island  and  on  the  mainland  opposite,  embracing  also  the 
Heiltsuk  and  the  Qaisla,  the  southern  neighbors  of  the  Tsimshian. 
There  exists  a  linguistic  affinity  between  the  dialects  of  the  At'h 
and  those  of  the  Kwakiutl,  which  is  put  in  evidence  by  comparative 
tables  of  words.  Boas,  however,  acknowledges  that  these  languages 
require  a  much  more  thorough  investigation  to  establish  this  affinity 
in  every  respect.  The  four  dialects  have  a  large  number  of  terms 
which  can  be  used  in  compound  words  only,  and  then  are  usually 
suffixed  to  other  parts  of  the  words.  Many  of  these  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  archaic  terms,  which  formerly  existed  as  independent 
words.  In  nouns  the  formation  of  the  plural  is  quite  polymorphous, 
and  wherever  it  is  formed  by  syllabic  reduplication  it  has  the  pre- 
sumption of  being  really  a  distributive  or  iterative  form,  not  a  real 
plural.  In  adjectives,  numerals,  and  other  words  of  At'h  there  are 
many  classifying  suffixes  appended,  which  are  descriptive  of  round, 
flat,  long,  and  other  shapes.  The  verbal  paradigms  given  are  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  as  to  customs,  manners,  music,  dances,  gam- 
bling, manufactures,  food,  architecture,  superstitions,  poetry,  secret 
societies.  The  information  contained  in  the  volume  is  of  the  highest 
interest  and  in  most  instances  entirely  new.  Profusely  illustrated, 
the  wood  cuts  in  this  publication  are  more  instructive  than  any  de- 
scription could  be  of  the  masks,  totem-posts,  tattooing,  and  idols  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  numerous  figured  skulls  give  us  a  desirable  foot- 
hold for  Northwestern  somatology. 

A.  S.  Gatschet. 
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Length  of  the  Maya  Year. — I  wish  to  announce  the  discovery 
of  positive  evidence  in  one  of  the  Maya  manuscripts  (the  Dresden 
codex)  that  365  days  were,  in  some  instances  at  least,  counted  to 
the  year. 

This  appears  by  counting  from  one  month  to  another  the  days 
indicated  on  pages  46-50  of  the  Dresden  codex.  One  of  these 
pages  is  figured  in  connection  with  my  paper  on  the  Maya  codices.* 

In  three  lines  of  these  pages  are  month  symbols  with  numerals  at 
the  side  indicating  the  day  of  the  month.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
page  are  counters  or  numerals  denoting  the  intervening  days.  By 
adding  the  number  in  the  counter  to  the  number  of  the  day  of  the 
month  over  it  we  obtain  the  number  of  the  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing. Thus,  by  adding  90  days  to  March  25th  we  reach  June  23. 
As  the  eighteen  Maya  months  have  each  twenty  days  the  count  is 
simple,  for  as  it  is  easy  to  see  that  90  days  from  the  1 2th  of  the  first 
month  will  bring  us  to  the  second  day  of  the  sixth  month;  but 
following  the  days  of  the  month  indicated  in  the  codex  we  find 
that,  counting  90  days  from  the  1 2th  day  of  the  1 7th  month  (passing, 
of  course,  from  the  i8th  to  the  first  as  we  do  from  December  to  Jan- 
uary), instead  of  reaching  the  second  day  of  the  4th  month  we  have 
the  17th  of  the  3d  month.  By  adding  the  five  intercalated  days  at 
the  end  of  the  i8th  month  to  make  the  365,  we  find  the  number  in 
the  codex  to  be  correct. 

As  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  are  found  on  the  five  pages  of 
the  codex  mentioned,  we  have  what  may  be  accepted  as  positive 
evidence  of  the  year  of  365  days.  Cyrus  Thomas. 


Ceremonial  Cannabalism  in  East  Africa. — "  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kivugu  (on  the  main  caravan  road  inland  from  Bagamoyo) 
is  the  frontier  of  the  Wadoe.  As  such  unreliable  ideas  prevail  in 
regard  to  the  cannibal  habits  of  these  people,  I  sent  out  my  head 
man  Kombo  to  procure  information  secretly   on  this  point ;  the 

*  Sixth  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnology,  p.  297. 
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truth  would  never  have  been  told  to  me  personally.     What  I  thus 
learned  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

"According  to  tradition,  the  Wadoe,  who  now  are  located  on  the 
lower  Warn i,  have  migrated  hither  from  the  west;  they  say  that 
their  relatives  are  the  Manyema,  west  of  the  great  lakes,  on  the 
Kongo,  among  whom  cannibalism  is  prevalent  even  at  the  present 
day.  Every  year,  at  a  stated  time,  the  chief  of  each  village  slays  a 
perfectly  black  man,  which  it  is  often  hard  to  get,  and  has  him 
dragged  into  the  jungle.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  an  appointed  man 
in  the  village  to  devour  parts  of  this  corpse  secretly,  and  to  cut  off 
the  upper  part  of  the  skull.  This  is  presented  to  the  chief  of  the 
village  and  used  for  pombe  drinking  on  festal  occasions.  The  office 
of  this  '  man-eater  '  has  descended  by  inheritance  in  the  same  family 
from  father  to  eldest  son  from  the  earliest  times,  somewhat  as  was 
formerly  the  case  with  the  headsmen  among  us.  The  Wadoe  never 
acknowledge  these  customs  when  questioned,  but  their  neighbors 
here  assert  that  they  know  all  about  them.  They  could  not  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  them.  People  said,  '  Such  was  the  custom  from  old 
times.'  " — Dr.  F.  Stuhlmann,  in  Mitthcilungen  der  Geographischen 
Gcsclhchaft  in  Hamburg,  1887-88.  John  Murdoch. 


Longevity  in  Japan. — The  last  Japanese  census  report  (March, 
1890)  shows  that  983,856  people  had  reached  the  age  of  70; 
199,074,  that  of  80;  7,507,  90;  9  males  and  21  females,  loi  ;  9 
females,  loz  ;  1  male  and  2  females,  103  ;  4  males  and  18  females, 
104;  3  males  and  6  females,  105  ;  i  male  and  i  female,  106;  and 
I  female,  107. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Halifax  (Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  24,  p.  307)  considers  these  figures  especially 
remarkable  as  showing  the  immunity  with  which  the  Japanese  in- 
hale both  tobacco  and  charcoal  fumes.  The  Japanese  have  a  habit 
of  sitting  close  to  the  charcoal  fire,  with  their  heads  leaning  over,  so 
as  to  inhale  the  fumes  to  such  an  extent  as  would  knock  over  a 
European,  and  both  sexes  are  inveterate  smokers,  inhaling  all  the 
tobacco  smoke.  He  thinks  it  a  matter  for  surprise  that  any  Japanese 
should  reach  a  hundred,  seeing  that  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
they  inhale  poisonous  matter,  thereby  diminishing  the  needful  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  in  the  same  proportion.  John  Murdoch. 
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THE  STONE  HAMMER  AND  ITS  VARIOUS  USES. 

BY   J.    D.  m'GUIRE. 

A  comparison  of  stone  implements,  wherever  found,  reveals  great 
similarity  in  them,  not  only  in  shape,  but  also  in  the  method  of 
their  manufacture.  Local  peculiarities,  it  is  true,  are  often  to  be 
observed,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  more  often  due  to  material  than  to 
shape  or  finish.  If  we  except  the  Government  publications  on 
archaeology,  and  Evans'  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great 
Britain,  works  relating  to  this  subject  are,  generally  speaking,  poorly 
illustrated ;  outlines  are  well  executed,  but  the  character  of  work 
on  the  implements  does  not  appear  to  be  considered  of  importance, 
and  as  a  rule  is  inadequately  shown.  In  referring  to  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  I  have  often  been  forced,  in  interpreting  the 
text,  to  rely  on  inferior  delineations.  Moreover,  there  is  often  a  lack 
of  sufficient  information  regarding  the  proportion  of  the  figures  to 
the  implements  illustrated. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Museum  I 
have  been  enabled  to  examine  a  collection  of  implements  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  demon- 
strate the  probable  function  of  one  implement  which  appears  to  have 
been  put  to  a  use  different  from  any  heretofore  assigned  to  it,  and  to  be 
found  over  a  wider  range  of  territory  than  has  been  generally  under- 
stood. There  are  many  kinds  of  stone  hammers,  and  they  are  of  many 
sizes — from  that  of  a  walnut  to  the  large  mauls  used  in  quarries,  which 
were  often  heavier  than  a  single  individual  could  readily  manage. 
The  hand  hammer,  familiar  to  all,  was  probably  the  tool  upon  which 
races  living  in  the  stone  age  relied  more  than  upon  any  other  object 
to  fashion  other  stone  implements.  Figure  i  is  a  typical  hammer  of 
39  (30') 
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quartzite  from  McMinn  county,  Tennessee,  the  periphery  of  which 
is  pitted  by  use,  and  the  flattened  sides  show  that  it  has  been  used  as 
a  rubbing  stone  as  well ;  for  not  only  did  the  savage  rely  on  the 
hammer  to  peck  an  axe  or  celt  into  shape,  but  it  was  also  used  for 
rubbing  or  polishing  the  implement  after  it  had  been  shaped. 

There  is  no  implement  more  common  among  the  relics  of  the 
stone  age,  none  the  uses  of  which  have  been  less  discussed  by 
archajologists,  and  none  more  deserving  of  thorough  discussion. 

An  examination  of  these  objects  will  demonstrate  that  three  types 
probably  contain  them  all. 

First.  The  oblong  or  flattened  ellipsoid  having  a  pit  on  one  or  both 
sides;  the  pits  probably  being  intended  as  finger-holds  to  relieve  the 
index  finger  from  the  constant  jar  occasioned  by  quickly  repeated 
blows  on  a  hard  surface.  The  periphery  of  these  will  often  be  found 
quite  smooth,  at  other  times  rough,  according  as  it  has  been  last  used 
as  a  hammer  or  as  a  rubber,  although  hammers  of  hard  and  tough 
material,  when  used  on  stone  of  similar  character,  wear  away  on 
the  periphery  as  though  rubbed.  Often  one  or  both  of  the  flattened 
sides  show  the  effect  of  rubbing,  as  in  Figure  i. 

Second.  The  spherical  implement  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles, 
showing  a  battered  and  commonly  a  smooth  surface.  These  two 
types  may  be  considered  as  common  all  over  the  world. 

The  third  type  would  appear  to  be  the  grooved  hammer,  of  the  use 
and  distribution  of  which  is  less  known.  This  type  was  evidently 
intended  for  hafting,  which  would  interfere  with  its  use  as  a  rubber. 

All  three  types  vary  greatly  in  dimensions,  but  as  a  rule  the  two 
first  are  of  a  size  suitable  for  hand  use,  not  only  for  hammering  but 
also  for  rubbing. 

It  is  intended  to  discuss  here  the  hammer  used  in  stone  pecking 
as  distinguished  from  the  chipping  hammer.  By  the  latter  a  slower 
and  more  deliberate  blow  would  be  given,  and  consequently  its  shape 
would  not  be  material. 

That  nutsand  bones  could  be  cracked  and  paint  and  grain  could 
be  ground  with  hammers  is  admitted,  but  it  is  contended  that  no 
reasonable  amount  of  such  work  would  cause  tlie  implements  to 
present  the  appearance  they  do  if  only  so  used.  Moreover,  any 
unshaped  stone  would  have  answered  these  purposes  as  well  as  a 
finished  implement;  hence,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  savage 
man  would  trouble  himself  to  fashion  useless  objects  ? 

Hammers  were  made  of  any  hard  stone  that  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  common   to   find   them  of  diorite,  quartzite,  or  other  tough 
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material  capable  of  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the  least  wear; 
they  would  be  gritty,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  to  grind  the 
pecked  surface  as  work  progressed.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
men  living  in  an  age  of  stone  must  have  been  conversant  not  only 
with  the  best  sources  of  material,  but  also  with  its  adaptability  for 
particular  uses. 

As  some  may  doubt  whether  the  stone  hammer  could  do  the 
work  suggested,  a  specimen  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  is  made  of 
a  close-grained  black  porphyry  that  in  1878  was  pecked  out  and 
grooved  entirely  with  a  stone  hammer  by  the  writer  as  a  first  effort 
to  demonstrate  the  method  of  axe -grooving.  The  work  on  this 
stone  represents  approximately  five  hours'  labor.  When  the  hard- 
ness of  material  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  it  could  not  have  taken  more  than  one-half  as  much  time  to 
groove  an  ordinary  axe,  since  they  are  of  much  softer  material. 
From  this  may  roughly  be  calculated  the  time  that  would  be  required 
to  fashion  a  stone  axe  or  in  fact  any  other  stone  implement  which 
was  made  by  pecking  and  polishing  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  granting 
a  liberal  allowance  of  time,  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements 
consumed  a  small  portion  of  the  time  supposed  to  be  requisite.  The 
statement  that  the  manufacture  of  an  axe  or  in  fact  of  any  other 
stone  implement  was  a  long  process  has  so  often  been  made  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  common  belief  among  archteologists.  So 
great  have  the  difficulties  of  their  manufacture  been  supposed  to  be 
that  it  has  been  surmised  even  that  early  races  had  other  than  stone 
tools.  Among  the  well  known  authors  who  have  suggested  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  ideas  may  be  cited,  Evans,  Dawson,  Bancroft, 
Lubbock,  Southall,  Schliemann,  Wilde,  Kellar,  and  Wilson,  of 
Scotland  ;  yet  all  of  them  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  hand 
hammer,  which  is  common  wherever  stone  implements  are  found,  as 
will  be  shown  ;  and  many  of  the  above  named  authors  furnish  illus- 
trations of  hammers,  though  they  usually  call  them  by  other  names. 
Others  describe  the  hammers  as  objects  of  unknown  uses,  or 
attribute  to  them  uses  other  than  pecking.  Jones,  author  of  "An- 
tiquities of  the  Southern  Indians,"  suggested  that  they  are  nut- 
crackers, and  Dr.  Rau  concurred  with  him.  Stevens  in  "Flint 
Chips  "  suggests  their  use  for  flaking  by  percussion,  with  which  view 
Nillson  appears  to  agree.  Sir  John  Lubbock  doubts  whether  they 
really  belong  to  the  stone  age. 

The  pecked  surface  of  implements,  which  differs  so  greatly  from 
the  grooved  and  polished  surface  of  those  made  of  flint,  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  adverted  to  by  more  than  one  or  two  authors, 
and  the  origin  of  the  pecked  surface  appears  to  have  been  left  unex- 
plained. In  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  are  celts,  both 
pecked  and  polished,  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Switzerland, 
England,  Ireland,  Greece,  the  United  States,  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Sandwich  Islands,  New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  India  ;  all  of  them  show  the  marks  of  the 
stone  hammer.  Figure  3  is  a  rudely  pecked  celt  of  indurated  clay 
slate  from  Bradley  county,  Tennessee,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is 
pecked.  Figure  4  is  a  diorite  celt  from  Yverdon,  Lake  Neuchatel, 
the  blade  of  which  is  ground,  but  the  rest  of  the  implement  shows 
clearly  the  pecking  process.  These  two  implements  may  be  taken 
as  fair  types  of  stone-hammer  work,  the  one  in  its  rough  and  the 
other  in  its  more  complete  stage. 

Schliemann  found  celts  at  Tiryns  and  Mycence,  and  at  Hissarlik 
more  than  500  were  discovered.  Judging  from  the  photographs  of 
these  objects  as  they  are  presented  in  "  Trojanische  Alterthume," 
they  were  evidently  pecked  into  shape  with  stone  hammers,  of  which 
he  found  thousands  in  the  four  lower  cities  of  Troy. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  in  "Primitive  Industry,"  says  hammers  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  pecking  axes  and  celts,  and  also 
mentions  them  as  rubbers,  but  appears  to  think  they  would  readily 
be  broken,  and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
particular  purpose  of  all  hammers. 

The  material  of  which  hammers  are  made  varies  greatly  in  hard- 
ness, and  it  would  naturally  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
particular  stone  to  be  worked.  In  forty-odd  hours'  work  a  jasper 
hammer,  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  showed  little  wear,  although 
the  material  upon  which  it  was  used  was  nephrite — one  of  the 
toughest  of  known  stones.  Quartzite  varies  in  texture.  Some  of  it 
is  almost  as  soft  as  sandstone,  and  again  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  jasper. 
The  hammer  of  hard  quartzite  is  hard  enough  to  fashion  a  number 
of  almost  any  sort  of  implements  found  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  supposition  that  a  great  length  of  time  was  necessary  to  fashion 
a  stone  implement  gained  a  certain  credence  probably  from  a  passage 
in  Lafitau's  "  Mceurs  des  Sauages  Ameriquains,"  Paris,  1724. 
"  Hatchets,"  he  says,  "  have  been  used  over  the  whole  of  America 
from  time  immemorial.  They  are  made  of  a  pebble  hard  and  diffi- 
cult to  break.  They  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  make  them  ser- 
viceable. The  manner  of  preparing  them  is  to  .sharpen  them  by 
rubbing  them  on  a  sandstone,  and  to  give  them,  by  means  of  time 
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and  work,  very  much  the  appearance  of  our  hatchets,  or  of  a  wedge. 
Often  the  Hfe  of  a  savage  was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  from 
which  it  comes  that  such  an  article,  though  rough  and  imperfect,  is 
a  precious  heritage  to  their  children." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  living  in  a  state  of 
savagery  at  the  date  of  Lafitau's  work  in  America,  but  the  French 
had  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Canada  one  hundred  years  before, 
and  metal  must  have  generally  supplanted  stone  for  tools  prior  to 
the  time  of  Lafitau.  Iron  axes  and  hatchets  would  have  great  value 
to  an  Indian  possessed  only  of  those  of  stone,  and  the  trade  in  iron 
implements  must  have  spread  over  vast  distances.  John  Smith 
found  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  in  1608,  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  which  he  supposed  had  come  into  the  Indians'  posses- 
sion by  trade  with  settlers  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lescarbot  in  1618 
describes  the  Canadian  Indians  as  being  indolent  and  idle,  except 
in  regard  to  hunting.  Lafitau  goes  further  and  says  of  the  natives, 
"Idleness,  indolence,  and  laziness  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  char- 
acter," and  he  adds  that  "  they  passed  their  time  with  arms  crossed, 
doing  nothing  except  singing,  dancing,  and  attending  their  assem- 
blies." These  descriptions  agree  better  with  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  savage  character  than  those  which  attribute  to  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  stone  age  the  patience  of  a  Chinese  ivory  carver,  or 
even  of  those  more  advanced  races  who  first  wrought  sculptures  in 
hard  stone.  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  found  the 
aborigines  living  in  a  pure  age  of  stone,  and  traded  metal  exten- 
sively with  them  ;  yet  upon  his  return,  only  two  years  later,  he  found 
that  stone  tools,  which  were  common  at  the  time  of  his  first  visit, 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  use  and  were  difficult  to  obtain. 
Lafitau's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
fashioning  of  stone  implements  were  evidently  made  carelessly  and 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  for  the  necessaries  of  life  were  too  difficult 
to  obtain  to  permit  a  lifetime,  a  year,  a  season,  or  even  a  month,  to 
be  spent  in  fashioning  a  hatchet  that  might  be  lost  or  broken  by  the 
first  careless  blow. 

One  of  the  best-known  implements  found  in  Europe  is  the  bored 
hammer,  called  also  Thor-hammer,  axe-hanimer,  or  Danish  hammer. 
Concerning  the  external  shaping  of  this  implement  no  suggestions 
appear  to  have  been  made.  They  are  often  found  roughly  pecked 
into  shape,  of  great  symmetry,  and  are  almost  invariably  bored  ; 
frequently,  however,  they  are  perfectly  smoothed  or  polished  as  a 
celt.     Figure  5  is  of  diorit  cfrom  Sweden,  and  shows  the  same  cliar- 
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acter  of  work  as  appears  on  Figure  3.  The  whole  surface  and  the 
hole  for  the  handle  has  been  pecked,  yet  the  method  of  fashioning 
these  implements  has  been  declared  to  be  inexplicable.  Similar 
objects  have  been  described  from  the  United  States,  but  they  must 
be  very  rare.     They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  of  flint. 

The  workmanship  of  the  chipped  flint  of  Europe  differs  from  that 
of  the  Thor-hammer  and  celt  of  tougher  material.  Flint  implements 
are  almost,  if  not  invariably,  chipped  or  ground ;  usually  both 
chipped  and  ground.  Flint  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  is  easily 
worked,  and  may  be  readily  chipped  into  almost  any  shape.  If 
battered  with  a  hammer,  flint  will  fracture  straight  through  and  the 
implement  will  be  ruined.  Figure  6  illustrates  a  celt  of  flint  from 
Jutland,  Denmark,  and  exhibits  very  perfectly  the  chipping  and 
grinding  process  by  which  flint  implements  were  usually  worked. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Nillson,  Tyler,  and  Southall  attribute  the  Danish 
hammer  to  the  age  of  metal,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  advanced 
that  the  hole  has  been  bored  with  tools  of  bronze.  Though  in  the 
two  lower  cities  at  Hissarlik,  Schliemann  found  no  bronze,  he  dis- 
covered these  hammer  axes.  Their  points  often  present  a  battered 
appearance,  as  though  they  were  used  in  hammering  stone.  The 
heavier  class  of  stone  implements,  upon  a  careful  examination,  will  be 
found  to  present  (flint  excepted)  a  pecked  or  battered  surface, 
although  instances  are  not  uncommon  when  the  hammer  marks  have 
been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ground  away  and  the  surface  polished. 
The  blades  and  thin  edges  of  implements  were  ground,  since  blows 
upon  the  thin  edge  would  likely  fracture  it.  Figure  7  is  a  grooved 
axe  of  water-worn  pebble  from  Northumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, showing  the  natural  surface  of  the  pebble,  with  the  groove  and 
part  of  the  implement  pecked  into  shape. 

The  character  of  work  observable  on  this  class  of  stone  imple- 
ments is  the  .same  all  over  the  world.  Whether  the  objects  are  from 
the  ruins  of  Greece  or  the  village  sites  of  America;  from  the  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland,  Ireland,  or  Scotland;  whether  it  be  tiie 
axe-hammer  of  Scandinavia  or  the  celt  from  New  Zealand,  Japan, 
or  India ;  the  statues  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  or  the  sculpt- 
ures of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece — all  present  the  same  character- 
istic pit-marks,  the  origin  of  which  has  heretofore  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  This  origin  may  be  explained  readily  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  made  by  the  hand  hammer  of  stone.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  man  jiossessed  tools  made  of  a  copper  alloy 
with  wliich  the  stone  objects  in  question  might  have  been  fashioned, 
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but  no  such  tools  appear  to  have  been  found.  Another  suggestion 
is  that  the  pit-marks  were  produced  by  a  sharp-pointed  stone  tool. 
If  so,  scratches  would  be  left  on  soft  material,  and  a  hard  surface 
would  break  the  tool.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stone  hammer  is 
capable  of  such  work  (Figure  2),  has  actually  done  it,  and  more- 
over is  commonly  found  wherever  stone  implements  are  met  with. 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  for  instance,  that  the  hand  hammer 
will  be  found  wherever  archaic  sculpture  is  discovered,  as  was  the 
case  at  Mycenae.  That  no  special  notice  of  such  tools  appears  in 
connection  with  these  finds  can  only  be  explained,  as  at  Mycenoe, 
on  the  ground  that  excavators  have  considered  the  hand  hammer 
as  pertaining  rather  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  ancients  than 
to  the  work  of  sculpture.  At  Hissarlik,  where  Schliemann  excavated 
52j^  feet  to  bed-rock,  he  describes  seven  strata,  each  stratum  being 
occupied  by  a  separate  city.  Admitting  that  the  accumulation  of 
debris  in  ancient  times  was  greater  than  at  present,  a  vast  number 
of  years  must  have  elapsed  from  the  date  when  the  first  town  was 
settled  until  the  uppermost  site  was  finally  abandoned.  Objects 
found  at  Hissarlik  or  Troy  appear  to  demonstrate  that  man,  living 
in  the  two  lower  strata  was  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  age  of  metal, 
if  not  m  the  pure  age  of  stone;  yet  stone  hammers  were  found 
in  the  four  lower  strata  by  thousands.  Even  in  the  fifth  city  celts 
were  found,  but  no  axe-hammers.  Schliemann  describes  a  grooved 
hammer,  not  unlike  Figure  2,  found  only  six  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  would  place  it  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  seventh  city. 

Celts  were  commonly  polished,  were  always  graceful  in  outline, 
and  would  naturally  be  preserved.  The  hammer  is  homely  at  best 
and  is  less  sought  for  by  collectors:  but  from  an  archceological 
standpoint  the  hammer  tells  us  more  of  ancient  times  than  does  the 
celt.  It  appears  singular  that  archaeological  authors,  as  a  rule,  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  this  implement. 

The  hammer  here  shown  from  the  third  city  of  Troy,  the  one 
from  Arizona,  as  well  as  those  from  Switzerland  and  South  Carolina, 
all  evidence  by  their  shape  and  battered  edges  that  the  use  of  the 
implement  was  similar  wherever  it  was  met  with.  It  being  shown, 
as  in  Figure  2,  that  the  pitted  appearance  on  stone  implements  can 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  the  stone  hammer  and  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  work  on  celts,  axes,  etc.,  the  only  inference  per- 
missible is  that  the  methods  of  manufacture  were  in  all  cases  the  same. 
In  works  on  archaeology  the  hammer  has  received  many  names, 
and  as  many  different  uses,  other  than  that  of  a  fashioning  tool. 
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have  been  attributed  to  it.  The  process  of  its  manufacture  has  also 
been  variously  explained.  Among  some  of  the  names  given  by 
writers  to  this  implement  are  the  following:  Disc-hammer,  hand 
hammer,  chipping-hammer,  nut-cracker,  milling-stone,  grain-bruiser, 
corn-crusher,  mealing-stone,  oval-tool  stone.  Others  have  included 
it  among  the  discoidal  stones.  One  says  all  hammers  are  bored. 
Another  would  call  implements  of  this  class  hammers  if  they  are  not 
bored.  Another  thinks  the  hammer  was  intended  for  driving  wedges 
or  chisels.  Some  consider  that  the  pits  on  the  flat  surface  were 
made  with  a  punch  or  chisel.  One  says  the  use  of  the  tool  is  un- 
known. It  is  attributed  also  to  the  age  of  metal.  Some  authors  do 
not  apparently  consider  the  stone  hammer  worth  describing.  Mans- 
field Parkyus,  in  "Life  in  Abyssinia,"  says  the  natives  smoothed  a 
grinding  stone  by  pecking  with  a  pebble,  which  was  long  and 
tedious,  but  produced  a  tolerably  smooth  surface. 

Whether  the  author  is  right  or  wrong  in  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
use  of  this  implement  as  a  pecking  stone,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  hand  hammer  is  an  implement  the  name,  age,  and  uses  of  which 
are  a  subject  which  has  caused  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Found 
alike  in  the  caves  of  England  and  the  continent,  in  the  lake  dwell- 
ings of  Europe,  in  the  dolmens,  in  the  lowest  strata  of  Troy,  or  on  the 
village  sites  of  recent  savage  races,  it  may  be  considered  a  universal 
tool,  used  by  man  through  all  ages — a  cutting  and  probably  a  polish- 
ing tool  as  well. 

The  celt  or  axe,  as  well  as  the  pestle  and  the  beautiful  discoidal 
or  hammer  stones,  may  be  pecked  into  shape  by  means  of  the  hand 
hammer,  and  its  use  is  apparent  on  more  than  one  stone  pipe  ;  the 
same  pecking-marks  are  visible  on  the  statuary  and  carvings  of 
America  and  Greece  and  Egypt.  When  surfaces  were  to  be  cut  the 
hammer  sufficed  for  the  work,  even  were  the  stone  so  hard  that  a 
steel  tool  would  have  been  useless.  A  vast  majority  of  the  heavier 
stone  objects  present  evidence  of  the  peculiar  work  of  the  ham- 
mer— possess  grooves  and  have  few  if  any  angles.  The  same  imple- 
ment after  being  used  to  shape  the  stone  would  smooth  and  even 
polish  its  surface.  Copper  was  employed  by  the  American  Indians 
as  a  stone.  Being  malleable,  it  was  battered  into  shape,  and  all 
early  travellers  on  this  continent  found  it  common  among  the 
Indians.  It  may  even  have  been  used  on  very  soft  stones  as  a  cut- 
ting tool. 

The  stone  hammer  of  tlie  middle  Atlantic  coast  appears  most 
commonly  to  have  been  made  on  a  tough,  compact  and  fine-grained 
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quartzite.  Though  softer  stones  were  used,  doubtless,  when  soft  ma- 
terial was  to  be  worked,  jasper,  which  will  work  any  stone  of  which 
implements  were  made,  was  probably  also  employed.  The  wear 
on  the  hammer  depends  largely  upon  the  material  worked,  and  in 
selecting  the  hammer,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  the  workman 
would  consider  this. 

The  writer  began  the  study  of  this  subject  in  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  manufacturing  of  a  grooved-stone  axe.  It  was  then  observed 
that  the  surface  marks  of  the  celt  and  the  discoidal  stones  indicate 
a  similar  method.  The  ceremonial  implements  also,  and  even  cer- 
tain of  the  bird  pipes,  presented  a  similar  class  of  work.  Finally  an 
examination  of  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  was  made, 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  carv- 
ing presented  the  same  surface  indications,  allowing  for  difference 
of  material,  as  the  celt  and  axe.  There  appeared  to  be  but  one  in- 
ference, and  that  was  that  the  process  of  manufacture  was  similar, 
and  that  the  tool  was  the  same  in  each  instance.  The  hammer  was 
the  only  tool  known  to  the  writer  that  would  produce  such  results, 
and  experiment  has  shown  that  the  hammer  could  produce  them. 

To  return  to  the  process  employed  by  the  ancient  sculptor :  In 
the  National  Museum  there  are  but  few  statues,  and  they  are  from 
Central  America.  A  careful  examination  of  these  objects  reveals 
the  same  pecked  surfaces  observable  on  celts  and  other  small  imple- 
ments. All  the  work  on  these  sculptures  could  readily  be  done  with 
the  stone  hammer.  The  material  of  the  sculpture  is  a  volcanic  tufa, 
and  had  an  implement  like  the  chisel  been  used  it  is  submitted  that 
lines  would  be  visible  indicating  the  employment.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  for  pecking  only  appears  on  them. 

Egyptian  sculpture  of  the  earlier  dynasties  also  seems  to  show 
the  same  character  of  pecking  that  is  visible  on  the  sculptures  of 
America.  In  both  classes  angles  are  quite  unusual,  while  curved 
lines  and  grooves  are  frequent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ancient 
Greek  sculpture.  If  man  has  gradually  advanced  from  a  very  low 
stage,  and  the  hammer  can  be  shown  to  have  been  the  fashioning 
tool  of  early  man,  would  not  it  remain  so  until  a  superior  material 
became  available?  The  engraving  of  the  tablets  found  at  Mycense, 
as  illustrated  in  Schliemann's  work,  appear  to  indicate  also  the  same 
general  character  of  work  as  is  seen  on  the  Central  American  sculpt- 
ures. As  appears  from  the  pit-marks  on  the  surfaces,  the  furrows  are 
all  curves — in  fact,  every  detail  of  manufacture  can  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  they  were  made  by  the  stone  hammer,  numbers  of 
40 
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which  were  there  found.  Going  further  than  this,  however,  it  can  be 
shown  tliat  the  early  Egyptian  sculpture,  probably  as  recent  as  the 
20th  dynasty,  was  more  likely  produced  by  means  of  the  hand 
hammer  than  with  any  other  implement,  notwithstanding  the  theory 
of  Mr.  Emil  Soldi,  president  of  the  section  of  the  history  of  art  of 
the  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society,  in  his  work  "  La  Sculpt- 
ure Egyptienne,"  Paris,  1876,  who  claims  that  iron  and  steel  were 
the  implements  of  ancient  Egyptian  sculpture.  He  says  we  are  re- 
duced to  hypothesis  concerning  processes  employed  by  artists  of  the 
Nile,  and  causes  which  have  impressed  on  its  sculpture  its  general 
character,  that  savants  have  attributed  fabulous  methods  far  from 
the  real  facts  ;  that  the  explanation  of  the  Egyptians  working  the 
hardest  materials — granite,  basalt,  and  diorite — was  due  to  youthful 
determination  in  them  as  a  nation  ;  it  was  principally  these  ma- 
terials, he  says,  which  accounted  for  their  sculptures  being  so  im- 
pressive and  remaining  of  an  architectural  character.  Material  and 
process  had  immense  influence  on  art.  Egyptologists  have  imagined 
peculiar  processes  of  sculpture,  but  he  imagines  methods  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  time,  and  suggests  the  pointing  tool  as  the  im- 
plement used  not  only  to  cut  and  reduce  the  block,  but  to  fashion 
the  hair  and  produce  the  broken  and  irregular  lines  apparent  on  the 
sculptures  of  the  Louvre.  He  further  suggests  the  marteline  or 
double-edged  pick  or  hatchet  as  of  frequent  use  in  Egypt,  and  re- 
marks that  there  are  no  evidences  of  the  use  of  the  chisel  at  an  early 
date,  and  calls  attention  to  the  rose  granite  sphinx  of  the  Louvre, 
and  says  the  polish  has  not  worn  away  nor  the  fractures  of  the  point 
which  did  the  modeling.  He  says  Mr.  Wilkinson  claimed  the 
Egyptians  did  their  work  with  a  bronze  chisel — one  of  which  was 
found  in  a  quarry  of  soft  Theban  stone.  Mr.  Soldi  claims  that  the 
work  was  done  with  iron  or  tempered  steel.  Iron,  he  says,  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  he  accounts  for  its  disappearance  by  the  pres- 
ence of  nitre  in  the  soil.  He  shows  that  elegance  and  grace  first 
appeared  in  the  statuary  of  the  26th  dynasty,  and  that  a  peculi- 
arity of  the  ancient  design  which  represented  the  four  fingers  of  the 
hand  of  equal  length,  divided  longitudinally  by  strife.  In  Mr.  Soldi's 
work  are  presented  two  engravings  of  Theban  painting,  the  one 
representing  a  sphinx,  the  other  the  statue  of  a  man,  in  each  of 
which  are  individuals  polishing  the  sculptures  with  discs;  there 
also  appear  figures  with  objects  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
seem  to  be  hammering  the  figures.  These  illustrations  are  referred 
to   as   having   peculiar   significance    in    considering    the   question 
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of  the  use  of  the  hand  hammer  in  carving.  There  is  nothing 
in  Mr.  Soldi's  argument  that  will  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
small  Mexican  statue  illustrated  here.  Upon  it  may  be  seen  similar 
pit-marks,  and  the  work  is  of  the  character  he  describes.  The  head 
has  been  broken  off  the  neck  of  this  figure,  which  is  unfinished  ;  the 
pecking  is  as  plain  as  on  Figures  3,  5,  and  7.  The  pose  and  design 
of  this  statue  may  be  rude,  but  it  is  certainly  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  a  vast  majority  of  the  ancient  statues  of  Egypt.  Every 
expression  used  in  describing  the  pitted  surface  of  Egyptian  statuary 
has  been  employed  by  one  author  or  another  in  describing  celts  or 
axes. 

Ancient  man  in  America  was  not  possessed  of  iron  or  steel,  nor  of 
other  hard  metal,  yet  he  fashioned  discoidal  stones,  ceremonial 
weapons,  animal  pipes  and  figures  with  stone  hammers,  any  of 
which  required  more  delicate  manipulation  than  did  the  Egyptian 
statuary  of  antiquity.  Can  it  be  claimed  that  the  Egyptian  was  the 
inferior  of  the  Indian  in  producing  statuary,  both  being  possessed 
of  the  same  working  tool?  The  bottom  of  the  Homeric  city  of 
Troy  was  but  thirty-three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik.  In  this  city  bronze  was  found.  Ten  feet  above  was  the 
surface  of  the  burned  city.  Thus  we  may  safely  say  that  one  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era  man  fashioned  tools  of  bronze ; 
that  there  were  found  also  stone  celts  of  beautiful  shape  and  pestles 
of  stone,  both  probably  fashioned  with  the  stone  hammer.  Twenty- 
nine  feet  deeper  than  the  surface  of  this  destroyed  city,  nearly  on 
bed-rock,  Schliemann  found  gold,  lead,  and  copper  that  had  been 
worked.  Here  also  he  found  stone  hammers  by  the  thousand,  celts, 
pestles,  discoidal  stones,  and  the  Danish  bored  axe.  All  these  arti- 
cles required  skill  to  manufacture,  and  in  other  countries  in  a  like 
stage  of  development  were  contemporaneous  with  rude  carving. 
Who  can  at  present  suggest  the  number  of  centuries  that  were  re- 
quired for  the  accretion  at  Hissarlik  of  twenty-nine  feet  of  detritus? 
Who  with  our  present  knowledge  would  attempt  to  venture  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  period  of  time  that  had  elapsed  prior  to  the  found- 
ing of  this  lower  city,  since  man  first  fashioned  implements  with  a 
pecking  hammer  and  rubbed  them  smooth,  partly  at  least,  with  the 
same  implement. 

The  contention  in  favor  of  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  or  bronze  in 
fashioning  celts  or  statuary  of  diorite  cannot  be  maintained.  The 
stone  hammer,  in  a  part  of  the  world  at  least,  was  used  in  shaping 
tools  and  figures  of  stone.     Is  it  not  a  permissible  inference  that 
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this  was  the  carving  tool,  not  only  of  the  age.  of  stone,  but  through 
it  to  that  of  bronze,  and  even  to  a  later  period,  until  iron  came  into 
comparatively  common  use?  Then  and  then  only  would  stone 
begin  to  be  supplanted  by  the  iron  carving  tool  and  sculpture  show 
signs  of  advance;  even  then,  however,  first  in  the  softer  stones. 

We  may  well  imagine  that  the  hammer  first  used  for  chipping 
would  soon  be  employed  for  pecking  the  rudest  implements.  The 
latter  in  turn  would  be  fashioned  with  more  care,  until  in  time  it 
would  become  possible  to  shape  the  rude  outlines  of  man  and  beast. 
The  oft-advanced  theories  of  softening  the  stones  intended  to  be 
worked,  of  diamond  drills,  of  hardened  copper,  of  tempered  steel, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Peruvians  or  Egyptians,  are  not  supported  by 
facts,  and  must  give  way  in  favor  of  the  tool  all  early  races  possessed, 
the  hammer  stone,  which  can  readily  be  shown  to  do  any  work  on 
stone  implement  or  carving  and  to  do  it  well  and  rapidly. 

The  views  here  set  forth  are  supported  by  the  experience  of  many 
years  in  the  collection  and  study  of  implements,  as  well  as  by  ex- 
periment. Whether  or  not  they  are  accepted  as  sound,  it  is  believed 
that  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject  by  archseologists  will 
advance  our  knowledge  of  man  in  the  age  of  stone.  The  method 
of  the  manufacture  of  pecked  implements  has  been  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  archaeology.  It  is  hoped  that  the  mystery 
is  here  at  least  partially  solved. 


Fig.  I — The  pitted  stone  hammer. 
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ABORIGINAL  NOVACaLITB  QUARRIES  IN  GARLAND 
COUNTY,  ARKANSAS. 

BY    WILLIAM   H.    HOLMES. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  extending  from  near  Little  Rock  to 
the  western  limits  of  the  State,  is  a  broad  belt  of  highland  made  up 
in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  species  of  rock  known  as  novaculite.  This 
rock  closely  resembles  chert  and  flint  in  character  and  appearance, 
but  is  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  on  account  of  its  purity  and 
massiveness  is  more  conveniently  worked.  It  occurs  in  strata,  often 
50  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  interbedded  with  silurian  slates,  sand- 
stones, and  quartzites,  and  outcrops  nearly  continuously  for  many 
miles  at  a  time.  Certain  varieties  of  the  rock  are  now  extensively 
quarried  for  whetstones,  as  is  shown  in  the  report  to  the  nth  Census 
by  Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold,  of  the  Arkansas  Geologic  Survey.  The  more 
flinty  or  glassy  varieties  were  quarried  extensively  by  the  aborigines 
in  past  centuries,  and  employed  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
flaked  tools  and  projectile  points  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  polished 
tools.  The  appearance  of  the  rock  is  most  attractive,  passing  as  it 
does  from  translucent  and  milky  forms  resembling  agate  into  all 
shades  of  delicate  reds,  yellovv,  grays  and  blacks.  Forming  a  large 
share  of  the  exposed  rock  of  the  region,  erosive  agencies  have  broken 
it  up  extensively  and  have  distributed  the  worn  or  partially  worn 
fragments  over  the  slopes  and  along  the  stream  courses.  Every- 
where the  aborigines  found  and  worked  these  transported  masses, 
and  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  strewn  with  flakes,  fragments,  fail- 
ures and  rejected  pieces,  and  the  country  around,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  gulf,  is  dotted  with  the  finished  forms  that  have  been 
used  and  lost. 

The  natives  did  not  stop,  however,  with  the  utilization  of  detached 
and  transported  masses.  Not  finding  upon  the  surface  material  in 
suitable  quantities,  they  essayed  to  quarry  it  from  the  hills,  and  tlie 
recently  discovered  evidences  of  this  work  are  of  unusual  interest. 
The  quarries  surpass  in  extent  any  similar  achievements  of  the 
aborigines  in  this  country,  if  not  in  America. 
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The  quarries  are  numerous  and  widespread,  but  the  whole  class 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example,  which,  though  not  the  most 
extensive,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  interest.  The  example  referred  to 
is  a  group  of  quarry  pits  located  on  the  crest  of  a  high  forest-covered 
ridge  about  three  miles  east  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  The  evi- 
dences of  ancient  quarrying  consist  of  a  number  of  pits  and  excava- 
tions dug  in  and  about  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  This  ridge  is  a  solid 
formation  of  the  novaculite  weathering  out  in  irregular  grayish 
flinty-looking  masses  which  protrude  from  the  crest  or  project  on  the 
slopes,  forming  short  broken  cliffs  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
When  we  come  to  realize  the  true  character  of  these  rocks,  their 
slight  outcrops,  their  massiveness  and  flinty  texture,  we  marvel  at 
the  courage  of  the  workman,  who  with  rude  stone  tools  and  wooden 
pikes  essayed  the  work  of  quarrying;  but  the  beginnings  were  prob- 
ably small  and  the  progress  of  the  work  so  gradual  that  the  workmen 
did  not  realize  the  difficulties  that  seem  so  apparent  to  us. 

The  largest  excavation  as  seen  to-day  is  on  the  crest  of  the  narrow 
ridge  near  the  highest  point.  It  is  almost  circular  and  about  150 
feet  in  diameter.  The  rim  of  the  conical  depression  is  irregular, 
being  higher  at  the  center  of  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  lower  at  the 
sides.  The  greatest  depth  is  about  25  feet.  On  the  east  side  the 
rim  is  broken  down  as  a  result  of  the  digging  of  a  large  pit  on  that 
side  of  the  crest.  The  process  of  excavating  this  great  conical  pit 
has  been,  no  doubt,  about  as  follows :  An  outcrop  of  particularly 
desirable  rock  was  discovered  upon  the  surface.  Gradually  it  was 
worked  down  and  followed  beneath  the  surface.  The  process  of  un- 
covering the  ledge  and  breaking  up  the  rock  was  most  tedious;  the 
latter  was  accomplished  by  means  of  hammers,  aided  by  the  use  of 
fire.  As  fragments  of  suitable  size  and  quality  were  obtained  they 
were  thrown  or  carried  to  the  margin  of  the  pit,  and  broken  up  and 
trimmed  into  approximate  shape  for  the  desired  tools,  and  the  refuse 
gradually  formed  heaps  and  ridges  about  the  excavation.  At  the 
present  time  tlie  enormous  accumulations  of  this  refuse  have  de- 
scended upon  the  interior  of  the  mine,  partially  filling  it,  and  upon 
the  exterior  form  slides  of  broken  bits  of  the  richly  colored  rock, 
reaching  far  down  the  slopes  of  the  ridge.  This  encircling  wall  of 
refuse  is  composed  greatly  of  partially  shaped  fragments,  all  indi- 
cating the  intention  to  produce  leaf-shaped  blanks  or  blades,  suit- 
able for  final  specialization  into  spear  or  arrow  points,  or  knives, 
scrapers,  or  like  tools.     Hundreds  of  tons  of  these  failures  could 
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be  collected,  and  freely  intermingled  with  them  are  the  rude  ham- 
mers of  quartzite  made  by  slightly  reshaping  bowlders  of  tough 
quartzite  from  the  valleys  below.  This  particular  pit  was  entered  by 
the  whites  in  recent  years  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  center  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  rocks  contained  gold  or 
other  precious  metal,  for  it  was  popularly  believed  that  these  pits 
were  old  Spanish  diggings  where  the  early  adventurers  obtained 
the  fabled  gold.  It  would  seem  that  a  very  slight  experience  with 
the  barren  flinty  novaculite  must  have  discouraged  the  unlucky 
prospectors,  for  little  was  accomplished.  Some  of  the  shaft  timbers 
are  still  in  place  in  this  pit,  and  the  careless  observer  might  readily 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  excavations  were  wholly  due  to  modern 
enterprise.  That  the  recent  work  has  not  seriously  changed  the  con- 
tour of  the  ancient  quarries  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
mass  of  ejected  material,  interior  and  exterior,  is  composed  of  the 
partially  shaped  fragments  derived  from  ancient  flaking. 

Connecting  partially  with  the  main  pit  and  on  the  south  side  is 
another  pit,  larger  in  area,  but  less  regular  and  not  so  deep.  The 
symmetry  of  the  basin  is  interfered  with  by  a  series  of  masses  of 
gnarled  rock  not  removed  by  the  quarrymen.  Other  smaller  exca- 
vations occur  on  the  crest  north  and  south  of  these,  and  a  good  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  at  the  sides,  especially  at  a  point  directly 
beneath  the  main  pit  on  the  east.  Photographs  were  taken,  but  fail 
to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ancient  quarries. 

Evidence  of  the  use  of  fire  in  quarrying  is  found  in  some  of  these 
lateral  diggings,  where  there  has  been  undermining.  Here  certain 
faces  of  the  novaculite,  protected  from  the  weather  by  overhanging 
ledges,  still  retain  the  blackened  patches  left  by  the  fires.  The 
freshly  quarried  rock  was  carried  out  of  the  pits  to  be  worked.  High 
ridges  of  refuse,  marking  the  favorite  positions  of  the  flakers,  encircle 
the  pits,  but  much  work  was  done  on  all  the  level  spots  about  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  The  refuse  is  identical  with  that  of  similar  sites 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  like  that  of  the  quarries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  insomuch  as  it  contains  no  fragments  or  pieces 
indicating  that  more  than  the  merest  roughing  out  was  done  on  the 
spot.  Like  the  District  of  Columbia  sites,  this  was  in  a  wild  region 
and  some  distance  from  habitable  spots. 

A  series  of  the  quarry  shapes  is  given  in  the  upper  line  in  plate  III. 
The  lower  line  illustrates  blades  and  specialized  forms  obtained  from 
sites  in  the  neighboring  valleys. 

Other  similar  and  even  more  extensive  quarries  are  found  at  other 
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points  in  the  novaculite  areas.  One  was  visited  by  Mr.  Griswold 
in  1888  and  by  Mr.  Jenny,  of  tlie  U.  S.  Geologic  Survey,  in  1891. 
At  my  suggestion  the  latter  made  collections  of  quartzite  hammers 
and  worked  pieces  of  novaculite  and  forwarded  the  interesting 
notes  which  follow. 


ANCIENT    NOVACULITE    MINES    NEAR   MAGNET  COVE, 
HOT  SPRINGS  COUNTY",  ARKANSAS. 

BY    \V.    P.    JENNEV. 

These  old  excavations  are  located  on  the  top  of  the  divide  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Cove  creek  and  Pleasant  run,  a  branch  of  Ten 
Mile  creek,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Hot  Springs.  They  consist 
of  a  number  of  shallow  excavations  upon  the  broad,  rounded  crest 
of  the  divide,  covering  a  belt  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in 
width,  the  workings  following  the  general  strike  of  the  novaculite 
rocks  at  this  point,  to  wit,  N.  60  degrees  to  70  degrees  E.  As  far 
as  I  followed  the  divide — for  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles — 
these  workings  continued,  and  are  reported  to  extend,  with  breaks 
at  intervals,  an  extreme  distance  of  four  miles  southwesterly  from 
this  point.  They  are  at  present  covered  with  soil  and  overgrown 
by  oak  timber  of  ordinary  size.  The  excavations  are  nearly  filled 
by  the  caving  in  of  the  loose  waste  from  the  surrounding  dumps, 
but  were  evidently  worked  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  apparently,  as  open  cuts  or  trenches,  following  the  purest  and 
most  valuable  strata  of  the  novaculite.  Some  are  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  but  the  greater  number  of  these  work- 
ings consist  of  shallow  pits  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  probably 
ten  to  thirty  feet  in  width  originally,  before  caving,  and  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  being  opened  at  intervals  irregularly  along  the 
course  of  the  layers  of  the  novaculite  most  useful  to  those  doing  the 
work. 

The  whole  ridge  is  composed  of  novaculite,  with  a  strike  N.  65 
degrees  E.,  dipping  south  at  fifty  to  sixty  degrees.  Most  of  the 
novaculite  is  coarse-grained,  impure,  and  unsuitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  implements.  On  the  crest  of  the  divide  several  beds 
of  novaculite  outcrop,  which  are  of  very  fine  quality  and  are  inter- 
bedded  with  the  coarser  strata.  These  pure  beds  are  from  five  to 
twenty-five  feet  in  thickness.  The  rock  is  white,  yellowish,  or  bluish 
white  in  color,  breaking  readily  with  a  smooth  conchoidal  fracture. 
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The  range  is  broken  in  places  by  cross-ravines  and  low  saddles.  In 
one  place  a  small  brook  flows  nearly  at  right  angles  across  the  for- 
mation, exposing  the  upturned  edges  of  the  novaculite  belt  forming 
the  crest  of  the  divide,  and  the  strata  of  pure  rock  are  seen  to  be  in 
line  with  the  excavations  on  either  side  of  this  brook,  while  inter- 
bedded  impure  strata  underlie  the  waste  dumps  intervening  between 
the  lines  of  excavation,  showing  conclusively  that  the  old  workings 
follow  the  beds  of  pure  novaculite.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ridge 
in  the  vicinity  is  covered  with  chips  of  pink,  red,  or  white  novacu- 
lite, rarely  dark-colored  or  black,  and  always  having  a  fine-grained 
structure.  The  pure  white  agate-like  novaculite  being  evidently  the 
most  worked  and  sought  for,  the  waste  dumps  show  that  coarse- 
grained, impure,  and  much-fractured  rock  was  discarded.  Many  of 
these  flint  chips  show  serrated  edges,  as  if  discarded  after  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  fashion  an  arrow  head  or  cutting  tool. 

The  tools  used  by  these  ancient  miners  appear  to  have  been  balls 
o^  stone  or  natural  bowlders  of  three  sizes,  the  smallest  one  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  second  size  three  to 
four  inches,  and  the  largest  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter  ;  these 
bowlders  or  stone  hammers  are  mostly  dark  grey  syenite;  some 
bowlders  of  hard  igneous  rocks  as  well  as  hard  quartzite  of  grey  and 
brown  shades  of  color.  None  of  these  rocks  occur  in  the  ridge, 
these  bowlders  being  evidently  brought  from  the  beds  of  streams 
draining  the  area  covered  by  the  eruptive  rocks  to  the  southeast,  the 
nearest  localities  from  which  these  tools  could  have  been  obtained 
being  some  two  miles  distant. 

None  of  these  stone  hammers  show  grooves  whereby  they  were 
attached  to  handles.  Many  fragments  of  broken  hammers  lie  in  the 
waste  dumps,  especially  of  the  larger  sizes  which  would  be  most 
frequently  broken  in  working,  the  smaller  being  used  probably  in 
trimming  the  fragments  of  novaculite  after  they  were  quarried. 
Some  of  these  stone  hammers,  especially  in  the  more  recent  work- 
ings, are  smooth  and  imperfectly  polished,  but  the  older  dumps  con- 
tain fragments  of  bowlders  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  which 
have  undergone  considerable  decomposition  since  they  were  broken 
in  use.  Hard  crystals  of  feldspar  project  from  the  surfaces  of  these 
ancient  fragments  by  the  action  of  weathering,  and  even  the  fract- 
ured surface  of  the  broken  bowlders  is  similarly  weathered.  These 
stone  hammers  are  abundant  in  the  old  dumps,  although  large  num- 
bers are  reported  to  have  been  carried  away  by  former  visitors.  The 
41. 
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workings  have  evidently  been  made  at  different  periods  of  time, 
some,  evidenced  by  the  weathering  of  the  novaculite  chips  and  the 
stone  hammers,  must  be  very  old.  In  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half 
miles  examined  on  the  crest  of  this  divide  I  would  estimate  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  material  which  must  have  been  excavated  at 
100,000  cubic  yards.  The  neighboring  ridges  are  covered  by  pine 
timber  of  good  size.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  workings  the  timber  is 
oak  and  resembles  second  growth.  This  may  have  resulted  from 
the  timber  being  destroyed  by  the  ancient  miners  either  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  or  possibly  for  fire-setting  in  mining  the  novaculite. 


Physical  Culture  in  China. — The  ingenious  contrivance  which 
the  Ojibwas  have  for  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  legs  by  wear- 
ing small  bags  of  shot  about  the  ankles,  mentioned  in  Dr.  Hoff- 
man's "Remarks  on  Ojibwa  Ball  Play"  (Amer.  Anthrop.,  April, 
1S90,  p.  133),  recalls  a  similar  custom  among  the  Chinese. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  in  the  south  of  China, 
and  working  hard  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  I 
had  a  teacher  who  was  an  intelligent  man,  one  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  the  literati. 

He  used  to  delight  in  telling  me  about  the  wonderful  feats  of 
strength  and  agility  performed  by  his  brother,  who  was,  according 
to  Lio  sin  tsai,  a  mighty  athlete  in  every  way,  but  whose  specialty 
was  the  high  jump.  I  inquired  by  what  course  of  training  his 
brother  had  attained  such  remarkable  power.  He  said  that  his 
brother  first  acquired  great  strength  and  flexibility  of  his  leg 
muscles  by  squatting  down  until  his  haunches  touched  his  heels, 
and  then  slowly  raising  himself  until  he  stood  upright  on  his  toes ; 
he  would  also,  from  the  squatting  position,  spring  up  into  the  air 
as  high  as  he  could.  His  next  step  was  to  practice  jumping  until 
he  could  gain  nothing  more.  Then  he  began  to  jump  with  small 
weights  fastened  to  his  feet;  these  weights  were  gradually  increased 
until,  with  a  weight  of  five  catties  (about  dyi  lbs.)  on  each  foot,  he 
jumped  as  high  as  an  ordinary  man  could.  "Therefore,"  Lio 
wound  up  triumphantly,  "  when  he  took  off  the  weights  and 
jumped  with  all  his  power,  he  soared  up  into  the  air  like  a  bird  !  " 

.Although  my  teacher's  figures  may  be  open  to  criticism,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  his  brother  did  use  the  weights,  tliinking  to  derive 
some  benefit  from  such  training. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN   HUMAN   STIRPICULTURE. 

BY    ANITA    NEWCOMB   MCGEE. 

"  Stirpiculture  :  the  breeding  of  special  stocks  or  races,"  is  Web- 
ster's definition.  The  breeding  of  animal  stocks  is  familiar  to  all 
of  us,  but  human  stirpiculture  is  so  nearly  unknown  that  even  its 
possibility  has  been  denied.  Whether  this  be  true  under  ordinary 
social  conditions  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  but  I  wish  to  lay  before 
you  proof  that  it  is  not  wholly  unattainable  in  our  own  time  and 
land.  A  systematic  and  carefully  executed  experiment  in  human 
stirpiculture  was  made  at  the  Oneida  Community,  in  central  New 
York,  from  186S  to  1S79.  To  explain  how  this  came  to  pass  re- 
quires some  account  of  the  man  who  planned  the  experiment  and  of 
the  path  which  led  to  its  inception  and  partial  consummation. 

John  Humphrey  Noyes  was  born  in  southern  Vermont  in  iSii. 
Of  strongly  religious  inheritance  and  training,  he  was  also  possessed 
of  a  logical  and  independent  intellect.  While  a  student  of  divinity 
at  Yale,  in  1834,  he  originated  and  preached  certain  doctrines  not 
in  accord  with  Congregational  tenets,  which  caused  his  expulsion 
from  that  church.  The  most  important  of  his  distinctive  teachings 
were  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  members  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian church,  whether  living  or  dead,  became  immortal  and  formed  a 
church  in  heaven,  of  which  the  church  founded  by  Noyes  was  a  con- 
tinuation. Since  that  period  "  personal  communication  with  Christ 
is  a  privilege  of  the  gospel,  and  when  this  communication  is  per- 
fected it  will  ensure  salvation  from  sin,  including  disease  and  death.'  '* 
In  consequence  of  their  desired  freedom  from  sin,  the  adherents  of 
these  doctrines  are  called  Perfectionists. 

After  the  return  of  Noyes  to  Putney,  Vermont,  whete  several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  a  few  other  persons  lived  under  his  care,  he 
slowly  devised  means  for  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  the  new 
sect.     A  system  of  community  of  property  among  those  believers 

♦American  Communities,  by  William  Alfred  Hinds,  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
p.  125,  187S. 
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who  were  able  to  live  and  work  together,  seemed  best  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view.  Noyes,  however,  clearly  saw  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  that  new  unit,  the  community,  and  the  old  unit,  the  family. 
He  himself  says  on  this  subject:  "Love  in  the  exclusive  form  has 
jealousy  for  its  complement,  and  jealousy  brings  on  strife  and  divis- 
ion. Association,  therefore,  if  it  retains  one-love  exclusiveness,  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  those  seeds  will  be  hastened  to 
their  harvest  by  the  warmth  of  associate  life."* 

Prophetic  words  !  For  Noyes  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  when  he 
concluded  that  man  is  not  naturally  monogamous.  He  argued  from 
the  Bible  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is  no  marriage,  since 
marriage  is  like  slavery — a  form  of  selfish  personal  ownership ;  and 
to  overcome  this  selfishness  among  Perfectionists,  Noyes  devised  an 
extraordinary  system  of  regulated  promiscuity,  beginning  at  earliest 
puberty,  and  by  a  method  of  his  own  invention  he  separated  the 
amative  from  the  propagative  functions.f  By  this  community  of 
possession  and  of  person  he  sought  to  root  selfishness  forever  from 
the  hearts  of  his  disciples. 

The  first  feature  was  practiced  on  a  small  scale  from  1S41  ;  the 
second — "  complex  marriage  " — was  inaugurated  in  1846;  but  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  village  refused  to  view  mat- 
ters in  a  lenient  light,  and  they  showed  their  sentiments  in  no  un- 
certain manner. 

Having  left  their  home  in  consequence  of  this,  the  growing  sect 
established  itself,  in  1848,  with  some  of  Noyes'  adherents  who  lived 
near  Oneida,  N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  this  year  the  Oneida  Commu- 
nity included  87  persons.  The  succeeding  year  it  doubled  its  num- 
bers. Financial  success  was  of  course  its  first  necessity,  and  twenty 
years  of  hard  labor  and  earnest  effort  brought  prosperity.  The 
membership  during  this  time  was  carefully  limited,  so  that  in  1869 
it  had  increased  only  to  about  250. 

Previous  to  this  date  it  was  deemed  desirable,  for  financial  and 
other  reasons,  to  restrict  the  birth-rate  also.  New  members,  of 
course,  brought  their  children  with  them,  but  only  two   or  three 

*  History  of  American  Socialisms,  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  Phila- 
delphia aud  Loudon,  p.  634,  1870. 

t  See  Male  Continence,  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  1S72, 
and  article  on  A  Gynecological  Study  of  the  Oneida  Community,  by  Ely 
Van  de  Warker,  M.  D.,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  aud  Dis- 
eases of  Women  aud  Children  for  August,  1S84. 
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were  born  in  the  community  each  year.  So  well  under  control  was 
this  matter  that  only  about  one  birth  in  eighteen  months  was  acci- 
dental. The  remaining  births  were  from  mothers  who,  for  personal 
reasons,  had  obtained  permission  to  increase  the  population  of  the 
community. 

Now  all  this  time  Noyes  was  the  leader  and  the  undisputed  head, 
who,  by  his  personal  power  and  attraction,  had  drawn  together  and 
kept  together  this  group  of  people  ;  but  the  great  object  of  his  creed, 
namely,  salvation  from  sin,  disease,  and  death,  could  not  wholly  be 
accomplished  in  one  lifetime.  Therefore,  the  immediate  necessities 
being  obtained,  it  was  to  the  future  and  to  the  next  generation  that 
Noyes  now  turned  his  attention.  It  was  a  self-evident  matter  to  him 
that  for  the  attainment  of  his  object  each  generation  must  surpass 
the  preceding  one  in  holiness,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  devised 
the  method  of  stirpiculture  practiced  by  the  community. 

Its  first  principle,  founded  on  stock-raising  experience,  was  that 
of  a  judicious  in-and-in  breeding,  with  occasional  mingling  of  foreign 
blood. 

'  This  idea  was  fully  presented  in  an  "  Essay  on  scientific  propaga- 
tion "  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  in  1870.  Here  the  argument  is 
fortified  by  a  genealogy  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  showing 
the  frequent  mating  of  cousins,  of  brother  and  sister,  of  father  and 
daughter,  or  of  uncle  and  niece,  in  only  half  a  dozen  generations. 
Noyes  also  establishes  that,  to  the  breeder,  uncle  and  niece  are  as 
much  related  as  father  and  daughter,  because  brothers  have  identical 
blood;  and  also  that  "cousins,  having  each  50  per  cent  of  the 
blood  of  brothers — /.  c,  of  the  same  blood — are  in  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  that  of  half-brothers."  Since  the  stirpicultural 
experiment  only  produced  one  generation,  this  principle  had  but 
a  limited  application.  In  practice,  nevertheless,  such  near  relations 
as  uncle  and  niece  were  twice  paired  ;  and  it  was  further  carried  out 
in  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  have  Noyes  blood 
on  one  or  both  sides.  The  founder  himself  had  eight  children  after 
he  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  among  his  adult  relations  in  the 
community  were  his  brother,  his  two  sisters  and  their  children,  with 
his  own  son,  born  before  the  community  began. 

The  second  principle  enunciated  was  that  of  careful  selection  of 
individuals  for  breeding  purpose's.  Genealogies  were  studied  and 
medical  histories  compiled.  A  committee,  headed  by  Noyes,  took 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  selected  the  holiest  members  who  were 
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free  from  physical  defects.  Intellectual  and  other  considerations 
were  given  less  weight,  though  in  the  later  years  physique  and  intel- 
lect were  given  their  due  place.  The  parents  were  of  all  ages,  aver- 
aging as  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  the  father  was  always 
older  than  the  mother. 

One  essential  consideration  was  quite  noteworthy.  This  was  the 
mutual  attraction  which  must  exist  to  at  least  a  slight  degree  between 
persons  mated.  Again,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  proposition 
would  come  from  the  individuals  concerned,  and  if  no  objections 
were  found  such  requests  were  granted. 

The  children  born  of  this  experiment  between  1869  and  1S79,  in- 
clusive, were  sixty  in  number.  Of  these,  five  died  at  or  near  birth 
from  unforeseen  causes  depending  on  the  mother.  The  remaining 
fifty-five  were  brought  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  under  the  best 
conditions  until  1S80,  at  which  time  they  were  from  a  few  months 
to  eleven  years  of  age.  The  infants  were  cared  for  exclusively  by 
their  mothers  until  about  nine  months  of  age,  and  were  nursed  by 
them  whenever  possible  ;  from  then  until  eighteen  months  old  the 
mother  had  charge  at  night  only,  while  after  that  age  her  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  child  ceased.  The  children's  depart- 
ment, whither  it  was  now  transferred,  was  managed  by  those  persons 
who  had  shown  themselves  best  fitted  for  the  work,  and  was  in  a 
house  apart  from  the  large  community  building. 

In  1S78  a  "  Report  on  the  health  of  children  in  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity "  was  published  by  Dr.Theodore  R.  Noyes,  son  of  the  founder. 
In  this  It  was  stated  that  serious  sickness  was  unknown,  and  that  the 
mortality  at  birth  and  to  nine  years  was  less  than  one-third  that  of 
the  United  States  at  large  as  given  in  the  census  of  1870.  This 
difference  is,  however,  partly  due  to  the  excellent  sanitation,  the 
protection  from  infection,  and  the  other  favorable  post-natal  con- 
ditions. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  table  comparing  weight  and 
height  of  these  children  with  those  of  the  Boston  schools.  Of  nine- 
teen of  the  former,  then  five  to  nine  years  old,  all  but  one  exceeded 
the  Boston  averages  in  height,  and  all  but  four  in  weight  also.  The 
weak  member  of  this  group  was  a  boy  who  was  deficient  in  coordi- 
nating power  over  his  muscles,  and  was  the  one  marked  failure  of 
the  experiment.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  results  was  the  excess 
of  males,  there  being  thirteen  boys,  but  only  six  girls,  within  the 
ages  mentioned.  No  explanation  of  this  remarkable  variation  from 
the  averages  of  New  York  State  has  been  offered. 
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Doctor  Noyes,  in  his  "  Report,"  draws  the  following  conchisions: 
"  First,  a  little  common  sense  applied  to  the  mating  of  men  and 
women  for  propagation  must  largely  increase  the  proportion  of  viable 
children  born  ;  second,  a  viable  child,  once  past  the  perils  due  to 
its  mother,  is  nearly  sure  to  grow  up  free  from  checks  to  its  growth 
under  sanitary  conditions  as  good  as  those  now  prevailing  in  the 
community."  It  is  evident  that  pre-natal  culture  did  not  lesson 
the  need  of  post-natal  care,  for  the  experimenters  knew  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  them,  and,  moreover,  they  believed 
that  the  future  of  the  community  rested  with  them. 

But  alas!   "The  best-laid  plans  o'  mice  an' men,  gang  aft'  aglee." 

Stirpiculture  was  planned  to  insure  the  future  of  the  church  and 
the  community:    stirpiculture  destroyed  both. 

Complex  marriage,  practiced  by  earnest,  hard-working  people, 
had  held  its  own  for  twenty  years.  Selfish  love — the  loving  of  one 
person  instead  of  the  whole  group — had  been  condemned  and  sup- 
pressed in  every  way,  and  so  long  as  promiscuity  was  enforced  the 
effort  was  successful. 

But  now  one-fourth  of  the  adult  communists  had  been  living  in 
pairs  for  weeks  or  months,  and  these  pairs  had  children  ;  and  there 
arose  the  unexpected  issue — the  Spirit  of  Monogamy — which  now 
grew  and  spread  until  the  whole  body  was  infected  with  it.  Success 
and  leisure  gave  time  for  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  ;  a  discordant 
element  found  its  way  into  the  community  ;  the  old  solidarity  was 
gone,  and  each  desired  a  mate. 

Noyes  himself  was  weighed  down  with  advancing  years  and  deaf- 
ness, and  seeing  before  him  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes  he  retired 
from  the  community. 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  very  juncture,  in  the  summer  of  1879, 
the  clergymen  of  New  York  State  became  aware  that  an  unusual,  and 
from  their  point  of  view  scandalous  and  immoral,  social  condition 
existed  openly  in  their  midst.  They  held  meetings  and  appointed 
committees ;  but  their  crusade  was  prematurely  cut  short  by  the 
action  of  the  communists.  On  August  26,  1879,  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity was  assembled  to  consider  a  message  from  its  founder,  pro- 
posing that,  "  in  deference  to  public  sentiment,"  complex  marriage 
should  be  renounced  and  ordinary  marriage  or  celibacy  substituted. 
A  full  vote  was  polled,  and  only  three  members  opposed  the  propo- 
sition. This  unanimity  of  opinion  shows  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  communists,  to  whom  the  threatened  legislation  against  them 
was  only  the  last  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  momentous 
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change.  Those  who  had  been  married  before  entering  the  com- 
munity, twenty-five  couples  in  all,  were  again  husband  and  wife,  and 
twenty  marriages  between  individuals  not  previously  wedded  took 
place  within  four  months  after  the  abandonment  of  the  stirpicultural 
experiment.  At  this  time  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons 
belonged  to  the  community,  comprising  eighty-three  children  under 
twenty  years  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  adults. 

The  next  step  in  this  history  followed  quickly  and  easily  after  the 
returning  wave  of  selfishness  had  swept  community  of  person  away. 
By  common  consent  community  of  goods  was  abandoned,  and  the 
property  and  business  were  transferred  to  a  joint-stock  company, 
chartered  November  20,  1880.  Certain  cooperative  features  are, 
however,  retained  by  the  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  persons  who 
continue  to  live  in  the  old  community  building.  Before  the  annual 
dividends  of  the  company  are  paid  a  sum  is  taken  from  the  profits 
for  the  support  of  each  of  the  products  of  the  stirpicultural  experi- 
ment until  he  reaches  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  company  also  sup- 
ports a  school  for  those  who  have  not  left  the  neighborhood. 

Certain  results  of  this  experiment  in  human  stirpiculture,  probably 
the  most  systematic  and  extensive  of  modern  times  and  civilized 
peoples,  are  displayed  by  the  children  born  under  its  conditions. 
In  weighing  the  results  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  status  of 
these  children  represents  the  product  of  two  factors  which  cannot 
be  separated  :  ist,  stirpiculture  proper — i.  c,  the  selection  of  parents ; 
and,  2d,  community  care  and  training  of  the  young.  This  blend- 
ing of  causes  was  clearly  recognized  by  Doctor  Noyes.  As  he  states 
it  in  the  report  above  referred  to:  "The  abolition  of  natural  selec- 
tion, by  doing  away  with  the  vicissitudes  which  the  strong  alone 
can  survive  in  childhood,  must  certainly  lower  the  tone  of  adult 
health,  unless  artificial  selection  takes  its  place."  In  point  of  fact 
this  artificial  selection  was  so  successful  that  the  only  death  which 
has  occurred  among  the  children  of  stirpiculture  since  18S0  was 
that  of  a  boy,  reared  in  spite  of  weakness,  who  succumbed  to  a 
trifling  malady  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Speaking  only  of  the  older  children,  now  twenty-two  years  old 
and  under,  the  pride  taken  by  the  experimenters  in  their  offspring 
is  certainly  warranted.  The  boys  are  tall — ^several  over  six  feet, — 
broad-shouldered,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  the  girls  are  robust  and 
well  built.  The  present  occupations  of  the  older  youths  are  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Noyes  family  and  half  a  dozen  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergymen,  the 
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Oneida  Community  was  composed  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  and 
that  the  mothers  generally  belonged  to  the  classes  employed  in 
manual  labor.  Of  the  oldest  sixteen  boys,  ten  are  in  business, 
chiefly  employed  as  clerks,  foremen,  etc.,  in  the  manufactories  of 
the  joint-stock  company.  The  eleventh  is  a  musician  of  repute  ; 
another  a  medical  student ;  one  has  passed  through  college  and  is 
studying  law  ;  one  is  a  college  senior,  and  one  is  entering  college 
after  winning  state  and  local  scholarships.  This  young  man  is  con- 
sidered by  all  as  a  student  of  remarkable  ability  and  great  mathe- 
matical promise.  Finally,  the  sixteenth  boy  is  a  mechanic,  the  only 
one  engaged  in  manual  labor.  Of  the  six  girls  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  years,  three  are  especially  intellectual.  One  is  at  a 
female  college,  another  is  entering  college  with  Greek  as  a  specialty, 
and  the  last  is  a  student  of  the  kindergarten  system.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  fathers  (including  Noyes  himself) 
were  as  a  rule  the  intellectual  superiors  of  their  mates,  and  inquiry 
develops  the  fact,  known  in  the  community,  that  in  these  cases  the 
children  are  markedly  superior  to  the  maternal  stock. 

As  an  index  of  the  calibre  of  the  offspring  of  stirpiculture  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  favorite  amusement  is  found  in  a  debating 
society  of  three  girls  and  four  of  the  boys,  which  meets  during  the 
summer  when  all  are  at  home. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  find  that  little  interest  is  taken  by  these  young 
people  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  origin,  and  that  in  spite 
of  their  early  doctrinal  training  only  a  very  few  are  church  members 
and  but  one  is  a  Perfectionist.  This  one  is  the  son  of  an  uncle  and 
niece,  both  of  Noyes  blood.  Thus  the  main  object  of  the  experi- 
ment in  stirpiculture,  namely  the  perpetuation  of  the  church  through 
these  children,  is  a  complete  failure. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  our  race  would  doubtless 
be  greatly  benefited  by  more  attention  to  laws  of  breeding,  yet  to 
attempt  promulgation  of  a  belief  by  this  means  alone  is  only  to  court 
defeat.  In  spite  of  the  energy  and  magnetism  of  so  remarkable  a 
man  as  Noyes,  in  spite  of  his  long-continued  efforts,  and  just  when 
success  seemed  within  his  grasp,  his  one  misjudgment  of  human 
nature  bore  fruit — the  neglected  instinct  of  monogamy  arose  in  its 
might  and  crushed  to  nothing  the  whole  structure ;  and  he,  the 
builder,  went  last  of  all.  With  the  close  of  his  life,  April  13,  1886, 
ended  a  unique  and  instructive  history. 
42 
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A  Chinese  Irrigating  Wheel. — A  model  of  a  very  interesting 
irrigating  wheel  was  recently  sent  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  from 
Kiung-chow,  China,  by  Dr.  Julius  Neumann.  The  wheel  is  a  light 
open  construction  having  a  broad  tire,  to  the  inner  side  of  which  are 
attached  at  intervals  bamboo  buckets  slanting  at  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  axis  of  the  wheel.  As  the  wheel  turns  in  water  the  lower  buckets 
are  filled  while  the  buckets  in  the  opposite  arc  are  discharging  into 
a  trough,  the  water  having  been  raised  to  a  height  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel. 

This  simple,  ingenious,  and  effective  contrivance  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Chinese. 

It  is  superior  to  the  ancient  tympanum,  which  was  a  wheel  having 
curved  tubes  discharging  through  the  axis,  thus  raising  the  water 
only  a  radius.  The  more  modern  tympana  were  supplied  with  pad- 
dles, and  thus  were  moved  by  the  current. 

Walter  Hough. 

The  device  described  above  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Nevada 
and  California  ten  years  ago,  where  it  was  probably  introduced  by 
Chinese  immigrants. — Editor. 


A  Fire-Making  Machine. — A  machine  which  combines  the 
parts  of  the  ordinary  two-stick  fire  drill  was  seen  in  use  some  years 
ago  among  the  people  of  the  Nile,  above  the  second  cataract,  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hoadley. 

The  upright  stick,  bearing  a  cog-wheel  on  its  upper  end,  was  fixed 
in  a  frame  and  geared  to  a  larger  cog-wheel  turned  by  a  crank.  By 
this  simple  device  the  labor  and  probability  of  failure  in  making  fire 
were  much  decreased.  The  machine  appears  to  have  been  an  appli- 
cation of  the  irrigating  devices  in  use  along  the  Nile. 

It  seems  strange  that,  considering  the  universal  use  of  wood  fric- 
tion to  procure  fire,  there  have  been  so  few  miprovements  on  the 
primitive  tools.  These  improvements  are  comprised  in  two  inven- 
tions, viz.,  the  bow  drill  and  the  pump  drill,  which  are  not  to  be 
ranked  as  machines,  but  rather  as  machine  tools. 

Walter  Hough. 
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MOUNDS  IN   SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

BY    DR.    Z.    T.    DANIEL. 

Pottery,  stone  implements,  teeth,  bones,  shells.  Sic,  are  dug  from 
the  ruins  of  Indian  houses  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  immediately  in  front  of  and  a  little  north  of  Cheyenne  river. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  ruins  or  mounds,  and  they  measure 
from  10  feet  to  25  yards  in  diameter  ;  they  are  round  and  are  unin- 
habited, generally  covered  with  grass  like  the  prairie,  and  situated 
right  at  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  are  none  on  the  eastern  bank. 
However,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Jeff  Sage,  a  trader  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  that  these  same  circular  mounds  are  on  that  side, 
also  ;  if  so,  then  the  Rees  occupied  both  sides  of  the  river  in  their 
ascent.  I  got  the  impression  somewhere  that  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  western  hill. 

The  Sioux  Indians  here  say  tliat  they  are  the  houses  built  for  de- 
fense by  their  old  enemies,  the  Rees  or  Palani,  and  that  they,  the 
latter,  made  and  occupied   them  during  their  war  with  the   Sioux. 

I  am  informed  that  they  extend  a  great  distance  along  the  Mis- 
souri river,  say  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  far  as  Ft.  Bexthold.  Right 
here  they  are  very  numerous.  The  Sioux  are  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  these  Palani  or  Rees,  and  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  the  Sioux 
have  driven  them  from  one  end  of  the  Missouri  to  the  other,  up- 
stream, and  that  as  the  Rees  moved  northward,  always  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  they  built  these  houses  of  mud  and  trees  for 
occupation  and  defense. 

The  ruins  consist  of  circular  walls  or  mounds  of  earth  of  variable 
size,  and  were  probably  covered  with  trees  or  branches,  having  a 
center  pole,  and  all  covered  with  earth.  Some  are  quite  large  and 
may  have  been  designed  for  horses.  They  were  mud  houses.  Their 
doors  or  openings  always  faced  to  the  east  or  southeast,  they  being 
marked  by  a  slight  depression  in  the  wall,  and  numerous  remains 
of  pottery,  flint,  chips,  bones,  teeth,  &c.,  lying  around,  outside 
and  inside ;  also  are  seen  ash-heaps  where  a  fire  has  been  kept 
going  a  long  time,  and  small  bits  of  charcoal  right  at  the  doors. 
This  is  where  they  did  their  cooking — outside  the  houses. 
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I  have  not  yet  discovered  an  ash-heap  within  the  walls,  and  as  I 
understand  the  houses  a  fire  would  be  impracticable  in  them. 

All  of  the  pottery  is  the  work  of  the  Arickarees  or  Rees,  or, 
according  to  Sioux,  Palani.  I  should  judge  that  it  was  made,  used, 
and  broken  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  or  at  a  ime  when 
the  Rees  and  the  Sioux  were  contesting  in  this  country  tfor  the 
supremacy. 

A  Central  African's  Description  of  a  European  Woman. — 
Magaga,  one  of  the  Wanyamwezi,  saw  an  English  lady  at  Zanzibar, 
and  describes  her  thus :  "I  saw  a  white  woman  at  Zanzibar;  she 
had  fastened  a  lot  of  cloth  about  her  belly  like  a  Mnia  [a  race  of 
the  Upper  Congo],  but  she  wore  most  of  the  pieces  of  cloth 
bundled  together  behind  her,  while  the  Mrua  wears  it  in  front.  She 
had  hidden  her  feet  and  hands  in  black  and  yellow  bags,  just  as  she 
overwhelmed  her  whole  body  with  cloth.  Her  body  was  the  ugliest 
thing  about  her — as  thin  round  the  belly  as  an  insect ;  so  that  you 
would  have  been  able  to  break  it  without  much  straining  of  your 
strength.  She  had  tied  her  breast  up  high,  so  that  she  looked  like 
a  young  maiden.  But  that  was  only  a  lie  ;  she  was  an  old  woman — 
quite  old  ;  in  spite  of  her  lie,  I  saw  that.  Her  face  was  very  white. 
On  her  head  she  had  a  Ngalia  (warrior's  head-dress)  of  ostrich 
feathers,  very  high,  of  beautiful  feathers.  (This  seemed  to  interest 
Maganga  the  most.  He  shook  with  laughter).  She  wore  ear-rings 
like  our  women,  and  her  step  was  like  a  man's.  I-icsch  !  Wasiuiga  / 
But  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  such  an  ugly  wife,  with  a  waist  like  an 
insect." — (Paul  Reichard,  "Die  Wanjamwesi,"  Zeitsch.  Gesell.  f. 
Erdkundi,  Berlin,  vol.  24,  pt.  4,  1889,  p.  253.) 

John  Murdoch. 

Tailed  Men  ok  New  Guinea. — A  letter  from  the  Dutch  resi- 
dent at  Ternate  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Anthropo- 
logical Society  on  July  19,  1890,  in  which  the  writer  states  that 
when  he  was  in  Geelvink  bay.  New  Guinea,  on  July  30,  i88o,  there 
came  on  board  his  steamer  two  natives  with  coccygeal  bones  pro- 
jecting 4  cm.  in  length.  As  he  was  not  an  anthropologist  himself, 
and  had  no  surgeon  on  board,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  detailed 
investigation.  They  were  adult  male  Papuans,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  well  shaped  and  muscular. — (Verhandlungen  der  Berliner 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologie,  &c.,  1890,  p.  405.) 
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GAMES  OF  TETON  DAKOTA  CHILDREN. 

EY   J.    OWEN    DORSEY. 

The  material  for  the  present  paper  was  found  in  the  collection  of 
texts  written  in  the  Teton  dialect  of  the  Dakota  language  by  George 
Bushotter,  a  full-blood  Dakota.  This  collection  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  in  Washington.  The  present 
writer  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the  information  now 
given,  besides  its  translation  into  English.  Of  those  games  in  which 
children  take  part  as  well  as  their  elders,  there  are  five.  Games 
played  by  none  but  children  amount  to  fifty-seven,  according  to 
Bushotter. 

Children  of  one  sex  seldom  play  with  those  of  the  other.  Each 
game  has  its  special  season  or  seasons,  and  it  is  played  at  no  other 
times  of  the  year.  Wherever  Bushotter  has  named  the  season  for  a 
game,  it  will  be  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

None  but  girls  can  play  Shkatapi  chik'ala,  Playing  with  small 
things,  in  which  they  imitate  the  actions  of  women,  such  as  carrying 
dolls,  women's  work-bags,  small  tents,  small  tent-poles,  wooden 
horses,  etc.,  on  their  backs;  they  pitch  tents,  cook,  nurse  children, 
invite  one  another  to  feasts,  etc. 

GAMES    PLAYED    BY    GIRLS    OR    BOYS. 

One  played  in  the  spring  is  Wak'in'kichfchiyapi,  They  make  one 
another  carry  packs.  Some  boys  pretend  to  be  horses  and  carry 
packs ;  packs  are  also  carried  by  the  girls.  The  children  of  each 
sex  imitate  their  elders.  When  they  pretend  to  dance  the  sun-dance, 
the  boys  cut  holes  in  their  shirts  instead  of  their  flesh,  and  through 
these  holes  are  inserted  the  thongs  which  fasten  them  to  the  mock 
sun-pole. 

Hohotela,  Swinging,  is  an  autumnal  game.  The  swing  is  attached 
to  a  leaning  tree  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  When  four  ropes  are 
used,  a  blanket  is  laid  on  them,  and  several  children  sit  on  the 
blanket  and  are  pushed  ^forward.  Those  who  push  say,  "  Hohote, 
hohote  !  Hohotela,  hohotela!  "  as  long  as  they  push  them.  When 
two  ropes  are  used,  only  one  child  at  a  time  sits  in  the  swing. 
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Chab  onaskiskita,  Trampling  on  the  beaver,  is  played  on  pleasant 
evenings;  therefore  it  is  hardly  a  winter  game.  Each  player  gathers 
his  blanket  in  a  roll  around  his  neck.  The  one  who  acts  the  beaver  re- 
clines with  his  blanket  around  him.  The  rest  form  a  circle  around 
him,  and  as  they  pass  around  they  sing  thus  :  "  Chab  onaskiskita  ! 
Chab  onaskita !  "  Whenever  there  is  a  break  in  the  singing,  the 
beaver  rises  suddenly  and  chases  the  others,  returning  to  his  former 
place  if  he  fail  to  catch  any  one.  Each  one  caught  joins  the  beaver 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  where  they  recline  with  their  heads  cov- 
ered.    Girls  sometimes  play  this  game.     Not  a  game  of  chance. 

Coasting  is  indulged  in  by  boys  and  girls,  but  not  by  youths  old 
enough  to  go  courting.     They  use  different  kinds  of  sleds. 

The  seasons  for  the  following  games  have  not  been  ascertained  : 

1.  Wi-6kichichiyapi,  Courting  the  women. — Played  by  boys  and 
girls  after  sunset. 

2.  Hoshishipa. — Those  who  cannot  keep  from  laughing  are  not 
desired  in  this  game.  Each  player  takes  the  back  of  the  hand  of 
the  one  next  to  him  by  pinching  it,  and  thus  there  is  formed  a  per- 
pendicular pile  of  hands.  The  hands  are  swung  back  and  forth  while 
all  repeat  the  word  Hoshishipa.  The  first  one  who  lets  go  is  tickled 
till  he  laughs  heartily.  While  each  player  holds  the  hand  of  his 
neighbor  with  a  thumb  and  one  finger,  he  uses  the  other  fingers  for 
scratching  that  hand  till  it  gets  red.  As  they  swing  their  hands 
they  lower  them  till  they  get  near  the  ground. 

3.  Wonape  kh'akh'a. — When  one  sees  that  his  comrades  are  dull 
he  says,  "  My  friends,  I  will  wake  you  up."  At  once  he  throws  an 
arrow,  a  stone,  a  handful  of  water,  or  some  other  thing  into  the  air, 
making  all  scramble  for  it.  Resorted  to  at  times  by  the  girls  and 
young  men. 

4.  Ghost  game. — Played  by  boys  and  girls.  One  erects  a  lodge 
at  a  distance  from  the  village,  and  at  night  he  comes  hooting  like 
an  owl  and  scratching  on  the  exterior  of  the  tent,  where  other  chil- 
dren are  seated.  Sometimes  the  ghost  whistles  just  as  they  imagine 
that  ghosts  do.  Some  ghosts  whiten  their  faces  and  paint  their 
bodies  at  random.  Others  put  red  paint  around  their  eyes.  All 
this  is  at  night,  when  their  mothers  are  absent.  Occasionally  the 
children  leave  the  village  in  order  to  play  this  game,  going  in  a 
crowd  to  the  designated  place.  Some  ghosts  whiten  their  bodies 
all  over,  painting  themselves  black  between  the  ribs.  When  they 
do  not  whiten  the  whole  face  they  cover  the  head  with  white  paper. 
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in  which  they  punch  eye-holes,  around  which  they  make  black  rings. 
The  one  acting  the  ghost  tickles  any  one  whom  he  catches  until  the 
latter  laughs  very  heartily. 

5.  Hide  and  seek. — Those  who  hide  whistle  when  they  are  ready. 
Each  one  who  is  found  becomes  the  servant  of  the  Wawole  or  Seeker, 
and  has  to  walk  behind  him  while  he  seeks  for  another.  The  servants 
walk  in  single  file  behind  their  master,  in  the  order  of  their  capture, 
till  all  have  been  found.     Sometimes  there  are  several  seekers. 

6.  lyopsll  echun'pi,  Jumping  from  a  high  object. — The  players  go 
to  a  steep  bank,  below  which  there  is  plenty  of  sand.  They  jump 
down  one  after  another,  each  trying  to  jump  further  than  the  others. 
If  they  cannot  find  a  suitable  bank,  they  look  for  a  stump  or  a  lean- 
ing tree.  When  night  comes  their  limbs  pain  them,  so  some  proceed 
as  follows :  Mixing  ashes  with  water,  they  paint  an  ant  on  each 
shin-bone,  which  insures  a  speedy  recovery.  Other  sufferers  have 
their  limbs  rubbed  with  grease,  and  so  they  go  to  bed,  without 
having  the  grease  rubbed  off.  When  their  parents  remove  the  grease 
the  pain  disappears. 

7.  Wakan'  shkatapi,  Mystery  game. — In  this  they  imitate  the  deeds 
of  the  uiakan  men  and  women.  A  small  lodge  is  set  up  at  a  distance 
from  the  village,  and  in  it  is  made  a  mystery  feast,  after  which  the 
■wakan  persons  sing  and  give  medicine  to  a  sick  person.  Some 
pretend  to  be  gods  (tawashichupi)  ;  others  claim  to  hear  mysterious 
sounds ;  some  have  pebbles,  which  they  say  are  gods  or  guardian 
spirits  which  aid  them  in  various  ways.  Some  pretend  to  conjure 
with  cacti.  Others  give  love  medicines  to  boys  who  wish  to  gain  the 
love  of  girls,  or  to  girls  who  wish  to  administer  them  to  boys. 

8.  Playing  doctor. — This  needs  no  explanation. 

9.  Tnking  captives  from  one  another. — Played  by  many  boys  (or 
girls)  at  the  middle  of  the  village  area.  Two  sides  are  formed. 
They  approach,  each  party  trying  to  capture  their  adversaries.  The 
game  continues  till  all  of  one  side  are  captured.  The  captive  must 
remain  where  his  captors  place  him ;  he  can  take  no  further  part  in 
the  game.  Sometimes  his  garments  are  torn  into  rags,  and  he  is 
subjected  to  other  rough  treatment.  But  all  is  done  in  sport,  and 
no  one  gets  angry.  When  a  captive  is  released  and  ordered  to  go 
home,  those  on  the  other  side,  if  boys,  say,  "  Gliye  !  gliye  !  gliye;" 
but  if  they  are  girls,  they  say,  "  Glana  !  glana  !  glana  !  " 

10.  String  wrapped  in  and  out  among  the  fingers,  etc. — Played 
for  amusement,  not  for  stakes.     Sometimes  one  ties  a  cord  in  a 
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Strange  manner,  concealing  the  ends,  which  he  requests  some  one 
else  to  discover.  Occasionally  he  goes  to  a  tree,  bare  of  bark,  or 
with  smooth  bark,  and  marks  all  over  a  part  of  it  with  many  lines 
crossing  at  various  angles,  bidding  the  spectators  find  the  ends  of 
the  lines.  In  winter  one  runs  his  finger  along  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  tracing  a  succession  of  turns  hard  to  follow,  concealing  the 
ends  for  others  to  find.  In  summer  this  is  done  in  the  dust,  or 
in  the  sand  when  they  go  swimming. 

11.  Shkatapi  tan' ka.,  J'/ay/ng  wM  /a r^c  ofyW/s,  differs  horn  Going 
to  make  a  grass  lodge  in  this  respect :  In  the  latter  none  but  boys 
take  part,  while  in  the  former  there  are  girls  and  boys,  who  imitate 
their  elders  in  pitching  tents,  carrying  packs,  attending  to  the 
children,  hunting,  etc. 

1 2.  Okichiyut'a°'shni  shkatapi,  They  do  not  touch  one  another. — The 
players  stand  in  a  circle,  and  they  ask  who  shall  be  the  first  one  to 
sit  down  ?  He  who  sits  down  last  becomes  "it,"  and  must  chase 
the  others  without  touching  them.  Those  whom  he  chases  blow 
their  breath  at  him  and  spit  at  him,  saying  that  his  skin  shall  be- 
come callous.  When  he  is  weary  he  returns  to  his  place  and  stands 
there ;  the  others  crowd  around  him  and  dare  him  to  touch  them. 
Bushotter  says  that  when  one  has  chased  all  the  others,  his  place  is 
taken  by  another,  but  the  next  is  not  very  explicit. 

13.  Old  IVotnan  and  her  Dog,  an  evening  game  for  boys  or  girls. — 
The  children  of  the  campassemble  and  one  acts  the  Old  Woman,  who 
says  that  she  has  a  dog.  The  children  come  in  a  crowd  to  whip  her 
dog.  Each  sits  with  his  feet  stretched  out  in  front  of  him.  The 
Old  Woman  approaches  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  row,  saying, 
"Grandchild,  what  did  you  seek  when  you  whipped  my  dog?" 
Then  he  tells  why  he  did  it,  for  should  he  or  any  other  player  fail 
to  tell  about  his  whipping  the  dog,  the  Old  Woman  must  stand  with 
both  feet  on  his  knees,  pressing  them  hard  against  the  ground.  Thus 
does  she  punish  those  who  whip  the  dog.  She  passes  along  the 
line  of  players  and  then  retraces  her  steps,  but  this  time  she  crawls 
over  the  knees  of  all  the  players  till  she  reaches  the  first  one.  When 
she  questions  the  children  each  must  give  a  reason  for  his  conduct. 
He  may  say,  "I  beat  him  because  he  tore  my  blanket."  The  Old 
Woman  remarks,  "  You  seem  very  fond  of  your  blanket !"  Another 
may  reply,  "I  hit  him  because  he  made  me  lose  my  moccasins." 
If  so,  she  kicks  him  on  the  feet.  She  always  makes  a  ridiculous  or 
an  abusive  comment  on  each  reply  to  her  questions. 
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14.  Mato-kichiyapi,  Grizzly  bear  game. — One  child,  who  acts  the 
bear,  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  reclines  therein.  The  others 
crowd  around  the  bear,  one  being  selected  as  leader  on  account  of 
his  bravery.  The  leader  advances  toward  the  bear,  the  followers 
stepping  back  a  little  now  and  then.  The  leader  finally  seizes  a 
lock  of  the  bear's  hair,  saying,  "  Tunkan'shila  Mato,  pehi"  wa°  1 
O,  grandfather  grizzly  bear,  here  is  a  hair  of  your  head  / ' '  Tlie 
bear  springs  up  and  chases  the  players  as  they  flee  in  all  directions. 
When  he  overtakes  one  he  beats  him  or  else  he  tickles  him  till  he 
laughs  heartily.  The  bear  never  chases  the  children  until  one  repeats 
the  words  "  Mato  hi"  wa"."  As  soon  as  the  captive  stops  laughing 
the  bear  desists  from  tickling  him.  The  bear  has  some  small  sticks 
fastened  to  his  fingers  instead  of  claws.  He  goes  to  some  plum  trees 
and  reclines  beneath  one  of  them.  When  the  players  go  in  a  crowd 
to  dislodge  the  fruit  by  shooting  at  it,  the  bear  jumps  up  and  chases 
them  again. 

boys'  games  played  in  the  spring. 

1.  Maka  kichich'un'pi,  Use  mud  with  one  another. — In  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  soft  like  putty,  this  game  is  plaved.  Two  sides 
are  formed.  Each  boy  presses  a  lump  of  mud  around  a  stick,  then, 
holding  to  one  end  of  the  stick,  he  hurls  the  other  end  forward,  fling- 
ing the  mud  through  the  air  toward  one  of  the  opposing  players.  The 
hole  made  by  the  end  of  the  stick  allows  the  air  to  pass  rapidly 
through  the  lump  of  mud,  which  makes  first  a  moaning  sound  like 
that  of  a  nail  thrown  into  the  air  ;  then  another  sound  (tc-tc-tc-tc-tc), 
as  if  one  blew  through  a  tube.  The  players  chase  one  another  as 
they  throw  their  mud  balls. 

2.  Anakichitan'pi,  Running  toward  one  another. — Played  in  the 
spring,  when  the  leaves  have  opened  and  the  small  birds  are  singing 
in  the  forests,  the  meadow  larks  singing  on  the  open  prairie.  The 
boys  form  two  parties  and  play  making  war.  They  kill  and  scalp 
their  opponents,  using  wooden  knives.  As  they  scalp  they  shout, 
"  A'''he  !  "  the  cry  of  victory.  Some  are  taken  prisoners.  Each 
one  tells  of  his  exploits.  No  one  who  is  quick  to  take  offense  is  al- 
lowed to  join  in  the  game. 

3.  Maka  kichi°'i''pi,  They  hit  one  another  with  earth,  i.  e.,  with 
frozen  earth. — This  is  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  game.  It  is 
played  in  the  early  spring.  The  boys  form  two  parties,  and  then 
they  chase  one  another,  occasionally  knocking  down  some  one  on 
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each  side.  Now  and  then  the  players  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
canon,  armed  with  switches  ;  the  small  end  of  each  switch  has  a  lump 
of  frozen  earth  resembling  the  peculiar  formation,  ka°ghitame,  found 
in  the  Bad  Lands,  pressed  around  it.  He  flings  his  stick  forward 
and  sends  the  hmip  of  earth  whizzing  toward  an  opponent.  Once 
upon  a  time  when  this  game  was  played  a  brave  youth  advanced  to 
the  front  in  a  boasting  manner  and  hastened  toward  the  other  party, 
relying  on  the  shelter  of  his  blanket ;  but  there  came  a  frozen  clod 
which  struck  the  blanket  and  hit  him  squarely  in  the  eye,  felling  him 
to  the  ground  ;  so  his  comrades  carried  him  home.  Those  on  the 
other  side  yelled  as  they  hit  their  mouths  and  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  others.  Different  ones  have  been  blinded  from  playing  this  game ; 
yet  boys  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  it,  as  it  hardens  them  and  tests 
their  courage. 

4.  Tahiika  changleshka  un'pi,  Game  7vith  a  raw-hide  hoop. — Oc- 
casionally in  the  early  spring  the  people  fear  a  freshet,  so  they  leave 
the  river  bank  and  camp  on  the  level  prairie  away  from  the  river. 
The  men  hunt  the  deer,  and  when  they  return  to  camp  the  boys  take 
part  of  the  hides  and  cut  them  into  narrow  strips,  which  they  soak 
in  water;  they  make  a  hoop  of  ash  wood,  all  over  which  they  put 
the  strips  of  raw  hide,  which  they  interweave  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  is  called  the  "heart."  The 
players  form  two  sides  of  equal  number,  and  ti-oshpaye  or  gens 
usually  plays  against- gens.  The  hoop  is  thrown  by  one  of  the  players 
toward  those  on  the  other  side.  They  are  provided  with  sharp- 
pointed  sticks,  each  of  which  is  forked  at  the  small  end.  As  the 
hoop  rolls  they  throw  at  it,  in  order  to  thrust  one  of  the  sticks  through 
the  heart.  When  one  hits  the  heart  he  keeps  the  hoop  for  his  side, 
and  he  and  his  comrades  chase  their  opponents,  who  flee  with  their 
blankets  spread  out  behind  them  in  order  to  deaden  the  force  of 
any  blow  from  a  pursuer.  When  the  pursuers  overtake  one  of  the 
fugitives  they  strike  him  with  the  hoop  as  hard  as  they  can  ;  then 
they  abandon  the  pursuit  and  return  to  their  former  place,  while  the 
one  hit  with  the  hoop  takes  it  and  throws  it,  making  it  roll  towards 
the  players  on  the  other  side.  As  it  rolls  he  says  to  them,  "  Ho, 
tatanka  he  gle.  Ho,  there  is  a  buffalo  returning  to  you''  When  the 
stick  does  not  fall  out  of  the  heart,  they  say  that  the  hoop  belongs 
to  the  player  who  threw  the  stick.  This  is  not  a  game  of  chance 
but  of  skill,  which  has  been  played  by  large  boys  since  the  olden 
times.     Bushotter  says  that  it  is  obsolescent. 
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5.  jMaka  shun'kawakan'  shkatapi,  Sport  tvith  mud  horses. — In  the 
spring  boys  get  some  mud  from  the  bank  of  a  stream  and  shape  it 
into  horses  or  some  other  quadrupeds.  They  play  the  game  midway 
up  the  bank  or  in  the  forest.  Sometimes  they  play  before  the  images 
get  dry.  They  make  the  images  fight,  and  sometimes  they  make 
them  dance.  The  players  trade  images  or  food.  Now  and  then 
they  make  very  good  imitations  of  horses,  which  each  owner  keeps  a 
long  time.  Sometimes  they  make  buffalo.  But  whatever  they  do 
make,  they  use  just  as  men  use  the  real  animals.  When  they 
make  mud  men  they  cause  them  to  dance  the  sun-dance,  and  some- 
times they  make  soldiers  or  policemen,  whom  they  cause  to  engage 
in  a  fight.  When  they  become  tired  of  playing  they  destroy  their 
images,  unless  they  are  good  imitations  of  the  originals. 

6.  Flutes,  etc. — When  the  leaves  appear  in  the  spring  the  boys 
go  to  the  woods  and  make  what  they  call  ya-pi'-za-pi,  something 
made  to  squeak  by  blowing  tvith  the  mouth.  They  make  flutes  of 
the  wazi  washtemna  hu  tan'ka  {the  large  stock  of  the  sweet-smelling 
pine),  of  small  ash  trees,  of  cedar,  and  of  bone.  Sometimes  a  boy 
doubles  up  a  leaf  and  blows  through  it.  This  leaf  is  called  Yapi- 
zapi  hu,  bone  which  is  made  to  squeak  by  blowing  with  the  mouth. 

7.  Egg-hunting. — Boys  take  their  bows  and  arrows  and  go 
toward  the  interior  of  the  country  in  search  of  birds'  eggs.  When 
the  mother  bird  is  on  the  nest  she  is  sometimes  shot,  and  there  are 
occasions  wlien  all  the  eggs  in  a  nest  are  broken.  Sometimes  they 
take  all  the  eggs  to  the  village.  There  the  eggs  are  boiled,  each 
boy  eating  those  which  he  has  brought  home.  When  a  boy  hits  a 
bird  he  makes  a  gash  or  notch  with  his  knife  on  one  end  of  his 
bow.  Sometimes  they  boil  the  birds  and  eggs  together  in  the 
same  kettle. 

8.  Pezhi  wokeya  kakh  Ipi  Going  to  make  a  grass  lodge. — Bushotter 
and  others  played  this  game  on  one  occasion  when  they  were  riding 
far  from  camp.  It  was  in  the  spring,  and  the  boys  gathered  tall 
rushes  which  they  made  their  horses  eat.  Thrice  each  day  they 
took  their  horses  to  water.  They  made  a  grass  lodge  in  which  all 
took  seats.  Two  boiled  food  for  a  feast ;  the  others  danced,  and 
after  the  feast  they  had  a  horse-race,  putting  up  stakes  for  the 
winners.  They  engaged  in  other  occupations,  just  as  if  they  were 
men.  They  pretended  to  go  on  a  war  expedition,  they  hunted  the 
buffalo  and  other  animals,  they  danced  the  sun-dance,  etc.,  etc. 
None  but  boys  were  present. 
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9.  Tamniyokhp6ye  kaghapi,  Ball  of  mud  made  to  float  is  thrown 
at. — In  the  spring  the  boys  go  to  a  deep  stream,  where  they  make 
two  hemispheres  of  mud,  each  having  one  side  concave,  having  been 
pressed  against  the  elbow  for  that  purpose.  They  join  the  hemi- 
spheres together,  making  a  hollow  ball  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
This  ball  is  thrown  into  the  stream  as  a  mark  at  which  they  hurl 
lumps  of  mud.  Sometimes  instead  of  throwing  the  mud  from  the 
hand  they  press  it  around  one  end  of  a  stick,  and  when  the  stick  is 
jerked  forward,  off  flies  the  mud  toward  the  ball.  When  the  ball  is 
hit  it  is  burst  open  with  a  loud  report. 

boys'  games  played  in  summer.  ■ 

I.  Maghakichiyapi,  Goose  and  her  children. — This  is  very  popular 
among  the  boys,  but  their  mothers  seek  to  break  it  up.  However, 
the  boys  manage  to  slip  off  one  by  one  and  reach  a  stream  where 
the  game  is  to  be  played.  While  on  the  way  to  the  stream  they 
say  one  to  another,  "  Let  us  see  who  shall  be  the  first  to  reach 
there."  One  acts  as  the  hunter,  another  as  the  goose,  the  rest 
being  the  ducks.  They  enter  the  water  and  swim  about,  slapping 
the  water  with  the  palms  of  their  hands.  By  and  by  the  hunter 
catches  the  boy  who  is  goose,  holding  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  saying,  "  Goose,  how  many  children  have  you?  "  The  goose 
gives  the  number,  saying,  "There  are  two,"  or  "  There  are  three." 
Whereupon  the  hunter  pushes  the  goose's  head  under  the  water  two 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
named  in  the  goose's  reply.  Sometimes  when  the  hunter  is  about 
to  seize  the  goose  the  latter  manages  to  escape  to  the  shore,  where 
the  hunter  cannot  catch  him.  Sometimes  the  "ducks  "dive; 
at  other  times  they  turn  somersaults,  alighting  on  the  water  in  a  bent 
attitude  (J.  e.,  either  with  the  body  perpendicular  and  the  limbs 
horizontal  or  viee  versa). 

2.  Throwing  chewed  leaves  into  the  eyes. — When  the  sun-dance 
is  performed,  the  boys  chew  leaves  and  throw  them  into  the  eyes  of 
the  boys  of  another  side,  usually  those  of  another  ti-oshpaye  or  gens. 
Two  sides  are  chosen  by  the  players,  gens  playing  against  gens. 
They  chew  the  leaves  very  fine  and  slippery.  Some  of  the  leaves 
are  gray,  others  being  green.  They  do  not  hurt  any  one  by  so  do- 
ing, and  no  one  is  offended.  Sometimes  they  moisten  deer  or 
buffalo  sinew  by  chewing  it,  and  hit  one  another  across  the  f;ice  with 
the  sinew. 
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3.  Hunting  for  young  birds. 

AUTUMNAL    GAMES   OF   THE    BOYS. 

1.  Michapecha  un'  kich'opi,  They  wound  one  another  with  a  grass 
which  has  a  long  sharp  bcanl. — When  this  grass  is  mature,  the  boys 
collect  on  the  prairie  and  form  two  sides  for  the  game.  They  chase 
one  another,  trying  to  stick  their  adversaries  with  the  michapecha 
on  the  neck,  ankle-bones,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
michapecha  is  arranged  in  bunches,  with  which  the  players  hit  at, 
one  another,  not  hesitating  to  give  painful  blows.  The  boys,  for 
the  most  part,  are  stout-hearted,  and  they  show  no  signs  of  flinching. 
They  pretent  to  be  engaged  in  real  battles.  This  is  no  game  of 
chance,  its  sole  design  being  to  promote  the  spirit  of  bravery  among 
the  boys  of  the  tribe. 

2.  Cliingleshka  kakhwog'yapi.  Hoop  that  is  made  to  roll  by  the 
wind. — In  the  fall,  when  there  are  frequent  breezes,  the  children 
])lay  this  game.  They  make  a  hoop,  and  when  there  is  a  wind  they 
hold  the  hoop  perpendicular  for  a  short  time  and  then  let  it  go,  the 
wind  carrying  it  along.  They  chase  it,  going  very  far  before  they 
catch  it.  The  hoop  is  made  thus  :  A  stick  is  bent  with  the  hands 
and  pack-straps  are  fastened  to  it,  crossing  one  another  at  various 
angles.  x\  piece  of  calico  or  of  some  other  material  is  tied  to  the 
middle  of  the  hoop.  He  who  catches  the  hoop  brings  it  back  to 
the  place  whence  it  started.     Not  a  game  of  chance. 

3.  I'pahotun'pi  un'pi.  Pop-gun  game — In  the  fall,  when  the  wind 
blows  down  the  leaves,  the  boys  make  pop-guns  of  ash  wood.  They 
load  them  with  bark  which  they  have  chewed,  or  else  with  wild  sage 
{Artemisia),  and  they  shoot  at  one  another.  The  one  hit  suffers 
much  pain. 

4.  Chun'kshila  wanhin'kpe  un'pi,  Game  -with  bows  and  small 
arrows. — These  arrows  are  made  of  green  switches,  before  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  autumn.  The  end  of  each  switch-arrow  is  charred 
to  a  point,  and  when  it  hits  the  bare  skin  it  gives  pain.  The  boys 
used  to  shoot  these  arrows  at  the  dogs  when  they  went  for  water. 

5.  Throwing  fire  at  one  another. — Played  cool  nights  in  autumn, 
as  well  as  in  winter.  When  the  snow  is  deep  the  boys  go  to  a  sandy 
place  and  kindle  a  fire.  Sides  are  chosen  and  a  fight  begins. 
Each  player  is  armed  with  a  firebrand.  When  they  do  not  hit  with 
the  firebrands  they  hurl  fire  at  one  another.     This  is  always  played 
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at  night.     The  ne.xt  day  many  boys  appear  with  burnt  places  on 
their  bodies. 

boys'  winter  games. 

1.  Pteheshte  un'pi,  Buffalo  horn  game. — The  boys  assemble  at 
the  corral,  or  some  other  place  where  the  cattle  have  been  slaugh- 
tered, and  gather  the  horns  which  have  been  thrown  away.  They 
kindle  a  fire  and  scorch  the  horns,  noticing  hpw  far  each  horn  has 
been  burnt.  That  part  of  the  horn  is  cut  oiT,  as  it  is  brittle,  and 
they  make  the  rest  of  the  horn  very  smooth  by  rubbing.  They  cut 
olif  all  the  small  and  pliable  branches  and  twigs  of  a  plum  tree  and 
insert  the  root  end  into  a  hole  in  the  horn,  tightening  it  by  driving 
in  several  small  wedges  around  it.  At  the  small  end  of  the  plum 
stock  they  fasten  a  feather  by  wrapping  deer  sinew  round  and 
round  it.  The  pteheste  is  then  thrown  along  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  or  it  often  goes  under  the  surface,  disappearing  and  reappear- 
ing at  short  intervals.  Sometimes  they  make  it  glide  over  the  ice. 
Stakes  are  frequently  put  up  by  or  for  the  players. 

2.  Chan  kawachipi.  Spinning  tops. — Tops  are  made  of  ash,  cedar, 
buffalo  horn,  red  catlinite,  or  of  stone.  They  put  a  scalp-lock  on 
the  upper  surface,  ornamenting  the  latter  with  several  colors  of 
paint.  They  make  the  top  spin  by  twirling  it  with  the  fingers,  or 
by  whipping.  When  they  make  it  spin  steadily  by  whipping  they 
redden  the  scalp-lock,  and  as  it  revolves  very  rapidly  it  seems  to  be 
driven  into  the  ground.  This  game  is  played  on  the  ice  or  snow; 
sometimes  on  ground  which  has  been  made  firm  and  smooth  by 
trampling.  For  a  whip  each  player  takes  a  tender  switch,  to  the 
small  end  of  which  he  fastens  a  lash  of  deer  hide.  He  braids  one- 
half  of  the  lash,  allowing  the  rest  to  hang  loosely.  They  place  the 
tops  in  a  row,  after  putting  up  stakes,  and  say,  "Let  us  see  who 
can  make  his  top  spin  the  longest  distance." 

3.  Itazipa  kaslohan  iyeya  echun'pi.  Making  the  bnw  glide  by 
throwing. — They  do  not  use  real  bows,  but  some  kind  of  wood 
made  flat  by  cutting  with  an  ax,  with  a  horizontal  curve  at  the 
lowest  part,  and  sharpened  on  the  other  side.  At  the  head  a  snake's 
head  is  usually  made,  or  else  the  head  of  some  other  object.  At 
the  other  end  the  player  grasps  it  and  hurls  it,  making  it  glide 
rapidly  over  the  snow  or  grass.  This  is  a  game  of  chance,  but  the 
"  bows  "  are  never  staked,  as  they  are  too  expensive.  It  takes  so 
long  to  make  one  that  the  owner  does  not  sell  it,  preferring  to  keep 
it  as  long  as  possible. 
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GAMES    PLAVED    BY    BOYS    ALONE  ;    NO   SEASON    SPECIFIED. 

1.  Tumbling  and somersaitlls ;  Teton  name,  Tahu-shipa  kichiin'pi, 
They  play  neck  out  of  Joint. — Each  player  tries  to  stand  the  longest 
with  his  head  down.  Sometimes  they  turn  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards. 

2.  Tachaghu  yuha  shkatapi,  Game  with  buffalo  lights. — The  boys 
used  to  assemble  at  the  place  where  they  killed  the  buffalo,  and  one 
of  them  would  take  a  strip  of  green  hide,  to  which  the  lights  were 
attached,  and  drag  the  latter  along  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  mark 
for  the  rest.  As  he  went  along,  the  others  shot  at  the  lights.  Some- 
times the  boy  stood  still,  grasping  a  long  withe  fastened  to  the  lights, 
which  he  swung  round  and  around  his  head  as  he  passed  around  the 
circle  of  players,  who  shot  at  the  lights.  Now  and  then,  when  a  boy 
sought  to  recover  his  arrow,  the  other  boy  would  strike  him  on  the 
head  with  the  lights,  covering  him  with  blood,  after  which  he  would 
release  the  player.  Sometimes  the  boy  holding  the  lights  would 
break  off  all  the  arrows  which  were  sticking  therein,  instead  of  allow- 
ing their  owners  to  reclaim  them. 

3.  Pezhi  yuskil'skil  kutepi,  They  shoot  at  grass  tied  tightly  in  bunches. 
Played  by  the  larger  boys.  Grass  is  wTapped  around  a  piece  of  bark 
till  it  assumes  an  oval  shape,  both  ends  of  the  grass  being  secured 
together.  The  grass  ball  thus  made  is  thrown  into  the  air,  and  all 
shoot  at  it,  trying  to  hit  it  before  it  reaches  the  ground  ;  when  it  is 
hit  the  arrow  generally  penetrates  the  object  very  far,  leaving  only 
a  small  part  of  the  feather  end  visible.  The  one  who  sends  his 
arrow  near  the  heart  or  mark  on  the  grass  ball  has  the  right  to  toss 
the  ball  up  into  the  air  ;  but  he  who  hits  the  heart  on  the  ball  throws 
the  ball  on  the  ground,  and  then  throws  it  where  he  pleases,  when 
all  shoot  at  it.  This  game  is  generally  played  till  dark,  but  there 
are  no  stakes  put  up. 

4.  Howi !  howi ! — Boys  assemble  and  stand  in  a  circle.  Each 
boy  bends  his  fingerSj  connecting  each  hand  with  that  of  the  next 
player  on  either  side.  Without  breaking  the  ring,  all  the  players 
skip  to  the  right  (a  sort  of  dressing  to  the  right),  saying,  "  Howi ! 
howi ! ' '  When  they  reach  the  appointed  place  they  move  around 
a  circle,  then  they  dress  to  the  left,  to  the  starting  place,  after  which 
they  move  again  in  a  circle.  When  they  cease  moving,  one  is  placed 
within  the  ring,  and  he  either  stands  or  sits,  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  the  players  stop  dressing  to  the  right  or  left  they 
shout  in  unison,  and  the  one  in  the  ring  hits  the  joined  hands,  one 
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after  another,  trying  to  escape  from  the  ring.  When  the  players 
have  dressed  to  the  right  and  left,  and  have  gone  around  the  circle 
several  times,  they  stand  in  silence;  then  the  one  in  the  ring  passes 
in  and  out  beneath  the  arches  formed  by  the  joined  hands  of  his 
companions.  Now  and  then  an  arch  is  brought  down  with  a  thump 
on  the  back  of  the  stooping  boy.  When  the  boy  has  gone  through 
all  the  arches  he  resumes  his  place  in  the  ring,  the  others  dancing 
around  him  with  hands  unclasped.  Again  do  they  clasp  hands  and 
order  him  to  try  his  best  to  break  through  the  ring.  Should  he 
succeed,  he  runs  in  a  zigzag  course  away  from  the  camp.  If  any 
one  of  the  players  can  grasp  him  as  he  breaks  forth  from  the  ring, 
the  fugitive  must  carry  that  player  away  on  his  back,  or  the  others 
will  go  to  him  and  each  will  say,  "  I  claim  this  marrow  as  my  own." 
When  the  fugitive  reaches  "  home,"  with  the  other  boy  on  his  back, 
the  latter  is  called  the  chief,  and  is  obliged  to  stand  in  the  ring 
until  he  can  carry  off  his  successor  in  like  manner. 

5.  Tokeshke  un'pi.  How  they  are  broughltip. — (Compare  the  Eng- 
lish game  of  Follow  my  Leader.) — Children  choose  their  leader. 
One  says,  "I  will  be  next  to  him."  Another  agrees  to  be  the  third 
in  order.  The  others  select  their  places,  and  all  go  in  single  file,  pass- 
ing various  obstacles.  Now  and  then  one  misses  his  footing,  from 
which  time  he  takes  no  further  part  in  the  game.  They  continue 
moving  till  the  last  player  falls.  Then  they  begin  the  game  anew, 
the  last  one  to  fall  becoming  leader.  Sometimes  they  encounter  a 
fallen  tree,  which  they  climb  over ;  sometimes  they  have  to  cross 
deep  gulleys;  now  and  then  they  have  to  jump  or  turn  somersaults, 
always  doing  what  the  leader  does. 

6.  Unkchela  kut^pi,  Shootitzg  at  the  cactus. — This  game  is  always 
played  for  amusement,  never  for  gain.  On  the  appointed  day  the 
boys  assemble  on  the  prairie.  One,  who  must  be  a  swift  runner, 
takes  a  cactus  root,  into  which  he  thrusts  a  stick  to  serve  as  a  handle. 
Grasping  the  cactus  by  this  handle,  he  holds  it  aloft  as  he  runs,  and 
the  others  shoot  at  it.  During  this  game  the  swift  runner  himself 
is  regarded  as  having  become  the  cactus ;  so  when  one  of  the  boys 
hits  the  cactus,  they  say  that  it  enrages  the  boy-cactus,  who  thereupon 
chases  the  others.  Whenever  the  boy-cactus  overtakes  a  player  he 
sticks  his  cactus  into  him,  turns  around,  and  returns  to  his  former 
place.  Again  the  cactus  is  held  aloft  and  they  shoot  at  it  as  before, 
and  again  the  players  are  chased.  The  game  is  kept  up  till  the 
players  wish  to  stop  it. 
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7.  Throwing  stones  at  one  another. — In  this  game  there  are  two 
parties  of  players,  standing  on  opposite  sides  of  a  gulley.  Each  boy 
uses  a  sling  made  by  fastening  a  piece  of  deerskin  to  a  braided  pack- 
strap.     They  do  not  hurt  one  another,  nor  is  there  any  chasing. 

8.  Ichapsil  echun'pi.  Making  the  ivoodjump  by  hitting  it  (Catty  ?) — 
When  the  boys  play  this  game  an  imaginary  stream  is  marked  off  on 
the  ground,  and  the  players  stand  on  imaginary  ice  near  the  shore. 
They  take  turns  at  knocking  at  a  piece  of  wood  in  order  to  send  it 
up  into  the  air.  He  who  fails  to  send  up  the  piece  of  wood  loses 
his  stakes,  and  he  who  succeeds  wins  the  stakes.  (Much  of  this  text 
is  not  clear  to  the  translator.) 

9.  Ogleche  kutepi,  Shooting  at  an  arrow  set  up. — Some  boys  back 
their  favorites  among  the  players  by  furnishing  them  with  articles  to 
be  put  down  as  stakes.  On  each  side  of  a  hill  there  is  an  arrow 
stuck  upright  in  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  mark.  The  players  on  one 
side  shoot  at  the  arrow  set  up  on  the  other  ;  the  players  at  the  front 
shoot  at  the  arrow  in  the  rear,  and  then  the  players  in  the  rear  shoot 
at  the  arrow  set  up  at  the  front.  The  nearer  a  player  sends  his 
arrow  to  the  mark,  the  more  it  counts.  Sometimes  one  of  the  arrows 
set  up  is  withdrawn  temporarily  from  its  place  to  be  used  for  shoot- 
ing at  the  other  arrow.     Only  arrows  are  staked. 

10.  Takhcha  kichiyapi,  Deer  game. — When  the  boys  play  this 
game  each  player  brings  his  deer  bones,  and  some  have  ashes  or  pul- 
verized earth  in  their  closed  hands.  Some  act  as  deer,  the  rest  run- 
ning around  them.  Those  acting  as  deer  use  the  deer  bones,  and 
they  are  chased  and  scattered  by  those  having  the  ashes  or  pulver- 
ized earth.  The  ashes  and  earth  are  used  for  "shooting"  at  the 
deer,  as  well  as  for  scattering  on  the  ground.  While  they  do  not 
hit  any  one  with  the  ashes  or  earth,  they  say  that  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  arise  therefrom  are  smoke  from  guns.  Some  boys  act  as 
fawns,  others  as  does.  They  play  this  game  on  a  hillside.  Some- 
times a  "deer"  is  said  to  be  wounded,  and  then  the  players  pre- 
tend to  flay  the  animal  and  to  carry  the  hide  to  their  homes ;  but 
the  "  hide  "  of  the  "  deer  "  is  a  blanket. 

11.  They  kick  at  one  another. — Not  a  game  of  chance.  An 
equal  number  of  players  are  chosen  for  each  side  after  the  boys  as- 
semble in  the  middle  of  the  camp  circle.  When  some  say  "  Chu  !  " 
the  others  reply,  "  Come,  let  us  play  kicking  at  one  another."  So 
they  rush  at  one  another  and  kick  in  every  case  with  great  force. 
They  do  not  grasp  their  opponents  at  first,  but  when  any  player  runs 
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towards  "  home  "  and  is  overtaken  by  his  pursuers,  he  is  pulled  to 
the  ground  and  with  their  knees  they  make  his  nose  bleed,  or  else 
they  kick  him  around.  This  game  is  resorted  to  as  a  test  of  bravery. 
He  who  cries  out  from  pain  is  deemed  fit  only  for  the  society  of  girls. 

12.  Kichikshanpi,  Wrestlifig. — In  this  sport  they  never  trip  each 
other,  but  each  seizes  his  opponent  around  the  waist  in  trying  to 
throw  him  down. 

13.  Owan'ka  kichich'ipi,  Snatching  places  from  one  another. 
(Pussy  wants  a  corner?) — Played  by  boys  in  the  evening.  Stand 
in  the  ring,  one  in  the  middle.  Those  in  the  ring  change  places 
constantly,  and  the  one  in  the  middle  tries  to  get  the  place  of  some 
one  of  them.  When  he  succeeds,  the  person  displaced  must  stand 
within  the  ring  until  he  can  displace  some  one  else.  Each  player 
rolls  up  his  blanket  and  stands  on  it  as  his  owanka  or  place. 

14.  Tuwa  tokeyayai-la  shnika?  ]V}io  shall  get  there  first  ? — When 
boys  are  going  somewhere  one  says  suddenly,  "  Let  us  see  who  shall 
be  the  first  one  to  reach  yonder  bush.  The  last  one  who  gets  there 
shall  be  compelled  to  play  with  girls  and  wear  girls'  clothing;  "  or 
he  may  say,  "  The  last  one  who  gets  there  shall  have  a  son  with  very 
large  nostrils."  As  the  threatened  result  is  considered  very  unde- 
sirable by  the  Indians,  each  boy  runs  as  fast  as  he  can.  The  un- 
fortunate boy  who  gets  there  last  is  shouted  at  and  derided  until  he 
gets  angry  and  gives  them  bad  names. 

15.  Hoshnanshnan  kichun'pi,  Hopping. — The  boys  set  up  an  object 
as  a  mark  or  starting  place.  One  of  the  boys  stands  there  and  hops 
as  if  he  were  lame,  going  as  far  from  the  starting  point  as  possible 
and  returning  thither  in  the  same  manner.  Each  succeeding  player 
tries  to  hop  further  than  his  predecessor.  When  he  desires,  he  can 
hop  on  the  other  foot.  This  exercise  makes  them  very  weary,  but 
it  strengthens  their  limbs.  Sometimes  they  draw  a  line  on  the  ground 
with  their  toes  to  mark  the  distance  hopped  by  one  of  the  less  for- 
tunate boys.     No  one  can  hold  his  foot  with  his  hand  as  he  hops. 

16.  Wikinil-wichakiyapi,  Causing  them  to  scramble  for  gifts. — 
When  a  boy  has  plenty  of  property,  such  as  paslohanpi,  arrows, 
tops,  or  many  small  things  of  different  kinds,  he  invites  his 
companions  to  a  feast,  and  throws  up  one  thing  after  another  into  the 
air.     Whoever  catches  an  object  as  it  falls  becomes  its  owner. 

1 7.  Can-shung'-akan'-yankapi,  Sitting  on  wooden  horses — They  take 
sticks  of  green  wood,  tie  cords  to  them  to  serve  as  bridles,  and  sit 
astride  the  sticks ;    u.se  a  switch  for  a  whip ;    imitate  the  gaits  of 
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horses.  Sometimes  two  forked  sticks  are  driven  upright  into  the 
ground,  and  in  the  forks  of  these  sticks  another  stick  is  laid  hori- 
zontally, on  which  is  placed  a  saddle,  on  which  a  boy  sits.  Some- 
times a  saddle  is  placed  on  a  fallen  tree  and  a  boy  rides  thus.  Oc- 
casionally a  boy,  who  acts  the  horse,  holds  two  sticks  for  front  legs, 
going  on  all  fours,  and  another  boy  mounts  him  and  rides  around. 

18.  Hohii  yukhmun'pi,  Making  the  bone  hum  by  twisting  the  cord. — 
Bone  is  not  the  only  material  used,  for  the  toy  is  sometimes  made 
of  stone  or  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood.  This  toy  is  made  thus  : 
Some  deer  or  buffalo  sinews  are  twisted  together,  parts  of  a  deer's 
foot  are  cooked  till  soft  and  strung  together  on  the  sinew.  To  the 
ends  of  the  sinew  are  fastened  two  sticks  which  serve  as  handles, 
one  stick  at  each  end,  each  being  at  right  angles  to  the  sinew.  The 
sinew  is  twisted,  and  when  pulled  taut  the  toy  makes  a  humming 
sound. 

Another  variety  is  called  Chan'  kaobletuntun'pi,  Wood  having  edges, 
not  circular,  but  made  thus :  A  straight  piece  of  wood  is  prepared 
with  four  sides  or  edges,  and  is  fastened  by  a  strip  of  hide  to  another 
piece  of  wood  which  is  used  as  a  handle.  The  boy  grasps  the  handle, 
whirls  it  around  his  head,  making  the  four-cornered  piece  move 
rapidly  with  a  whizzing  noise.  This  may  be  compared  with  the 
"  bull  roarer"  of  the  Australians. 

The  third  variety  is  made  of  stones  shaped  like  the  bones  in  a 
deer's  foot.  These  stones  overlap  as  do  the  real  bones,  and  when 
the  leather  cord  is  twisted  the  bones  make  a  peculiar  sound,  as  if  a 
the  boys  and  girls. 

19.  Pretending  to  die. — When  boys  imitate  the  acts  of  those  who 
wear  grass  around  the  waist  (the  Pezhi  mignaka  kaghapi),  he  who 
intends  to  feign  death  sits  and  acts  as  if  he  were  a  man,  bowing  his 
head  while  the  others  sing  one  of  the  songs  peculiar  to  the  game ; 
but  when  they  beat  the  drum,  he  rises  to  his  feet  and  goes  to  the 
middle  of  the  circle.  He  dances  in  a  crouching  attitude.  Finally 
he  slips  and  falls,  kicking  while  he  lies  there.  One  of  his  friends 
dances  toward  him  and  tries  to  raise  him  ;  but  as  the  fallen  boy 
seems  to  be  dead,  his  friend  dances  back  to  his  former  place,  drag- 
ging the  body. 

GAME    PL.WED    BY    BOYS   AND    YOUNG    MEN. 

In  the  winter  the  boys  collect  the  good  ribs  of  animals  that  are 
near  the  village.     They  make  gashes  across  them,  and  on  one  side 
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of  each  rib  they  make  a  hole,  in  which  they  insert  two  plum  sticks. 
The  small  end  of  each  plum  stick  they  insert  into  the  hole  of  a 
quill  feather  of  some  bird.  The  small  end  of  each  plum  stick  is 
bent  backwards.  Just  at  the  fork  of  the  two  plum  sticks  the  player 
grasps  the  toy,  called  "hutanachute,"  making  it  glide  over  the  snow 
or  ice.  Stakes  are  put  down  when  desired,  but  sometimes  they  play 
just  for  amusement.  Occasionally  young  men  join  the  boys  in  this 
game. 

GAME    PLAYED    BY    CHILDREN    OR    ADULTS    OF    EITHER   SEX. 

Chiin  wi)'ushnan'pi,  Odd  or  even. — Played  at  any  time  by  two 
persons.  A  like  number  of  green  switches  must  be  prepared  by  each 
player.  Sumac  sticks  are  generally  chosen,  as  they  are  not  easily 
broken  by  handling ;  hence  one  name  for  sumac  stalks  is  "  Count- 
ing-stick stalks."  One  stick  is  made  the  odd  one,  probably  distin- 
guished by  some  mark.  When  they  begin,  one  of  the  players  seizes 
all  the  sticks  and  mixes  them  as  well  as  he  can.  Closing  his  eyes, 
he  divides  them  into  two  piles,  taking  about  an  equal  number  in 
each  hand.  Then,  crossing  his  hands,  he  says  to  the  other  player, 
"  Come,  take  whichever  lot  you  choose."  Both  players  are  seated. 
The  other  player  makes  his  choice,  and  then  each  one  examines 
what  he  has.     He  who  has  the  odd  stick  wins  the  game. 

AUTUMNAL    GAME    OF   THE    BOYS    OR    WOMEN. 

Paslohanpi,  They  shove  it  along. — The  boys  play  this  game  when  the 
leaves  become  a  rusty  yellow.  They  go  to  a  place  where  the  smallest 
kind  of  willow  abounds,  and  there  they  make  a  fire.  They  cut  down 
the  straightest  of  the  willows,  shaving  off  the  bark  with  knives. 
Some  color  the  willows  in  stripes.  Others  change  the  willows  into 
what  they  call  "  Chan  kablaskapi,"  i.  e.,  wood  flattened  by  beating  ; 
but  what  these  are  Bushotter  does  not  explain.  Much  of  this  text 
is  very  obscure.  Sometimes  the  young  women  play  the  game,  at 
othertimes  the  men  do  ;  but  each  sex  has  its  peculiar  way  of  making 
the  paslohanpi  glide  along.     Sometimes  they  play  for  stakes. 

GAME    PLAYED    BY    BOYS,    YOUNGER    MARRIED    MEN,    OR    WOMEN. 

Ta-siha  un'pi,  Game  with  the  hoofs  of  a  deer. — They  string 
several  deer  hoofs  together  and  throw  them  suddenly  upward.  They 
jerk  them  back  again  by  the  cord  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
as  they  fall  the  player  who  has  a  sharp-pointed  stick  tries  to  tlirust 
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it  through  the  holes  of  the  hoofs,  and  if  he  succeed  he  counts 
the  number  of  hoofs  through  which  his  stick  has  gone.  A 
number  of  small  beads  of  various  colors  are  strung  together  and 
fastened  to  the  smallest  hoof  at  the  end  of  the  string.  When  a 
player  adds  a  bead  to  those  on  the  string  he  has  another  chance  to 
try  his  skill  in  piercing  the  hoofs.  When  one  misses  the  mark  he 
hands  the  hoofs,  etc.,  to  the  next  player.  Each  one  tries  to  send 
the  stick  through  more  hoofs  than  did  his  predecessor.  Two  sides 
are  chosen  by  the  players.  Each  player  offers  articles  as  stakes  for 
the  winner.     The  season  for  playing  is  not  specified. 

The  women,  when  they  play  this  game,  bring  their  husbands' 
i;oods  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owners,  and  sometimes  lose  all 
of  them.  When  the  men  play,  they  sometimes  stake  all  of  their 
wives'  property,  and  occasionally  they  lose  all.  Now  and  then  this 
game  is  played  just  for  amusement,  without  having  any  stakes. 


Laguna  Indian  Villages,  New  Mexico. — The  following  in- 
formation, furnished  through  the  kindness  of  Maj.  George  H. 
Pradt,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  a  resident  of  the  pueblo 
of  Laguna,  New  Mexico,  will  prove  of  interest.  Laguna  is  the 
youngest  of  all  the  pueblos,  having  been  established,  according  to 
Mr.  Bandelier,  by  aband  of  Zunisand  Queresin  1699.  Major  Pradt 
states  that  the  eight  villages  which  prior  to  1870-71  were  occupied 
during  the  summer  season  only,  now  form  permanent  residences  of 
many  of  the  families,  although  a  few  of  the  Indians  "  still  keep  up 
their  houses  in  Laguna  and  sometimes,  occupy  them  a  few  weeks." 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  proper  will,  ere 
many  years,  be  numbered  among  the  countless  ruins  of  the  South- 
west. As  is  exemplified  by  Spanish  history  of  the  pueblo  region, 
the  village  tribes  do  not  adapt  themselves  readily  to  advanced 
civilization.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,  which  passes  through 
a  portion  of  town,  is  doubtless  instrumental  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
decree  in  effecting  the  gradual  depopulation  of  Laguna.  The  nat- 
tional  censuses  of  the  last  three  decades  indicate  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  population  of  all  the  pueblos.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Pojoaque,  for  instance,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Whipple  in 
in  1S56,  was  500,  a  somewhat  e.xaggerated  figure,  no  doubt,  yet  suf- 
ficiently correct  when  compared  with  the  present  population  of  less 
than  twenty  souls  to  illustrate  what  rapid  changes  are  taking  place. 
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One  or  two  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  celebrated  pueblo  of 
Pecos,  the  largest  of  all  the  Indian  villages  in  the  territory  now  em- 
braced by  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Coronado's  march, 
are  perhaps  still  alive  at  Jemez  ;  more  likely,  however,  they  too  are 
now  numbered  among  the  dead.  At  the  present  rate  of  decrease, 
it  would  not  be  unsafe  to  say  that  before  the  close  of  another  half- 
century  a  number  of  the  pueblo  tribes  will  be  totally  extinct.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  rate  of  decrease  will  not  be  checked. 

The  native  names  with  their  English  significations,  and  the  terms, 
commonly  applied  to  the  Laguna  villages,  together  with  the  distance 
of  each  from  the  so-called  main  pueblo,  as  furnished  by  Major 
Pradt,  are  as  follows: 

Hasatch  ("a  place  to  the  east "),  common  name  Mesita  Negra, 
three  miles  east. 

Queesch6  (a  phrase  meaning  "take  it  down,"  and  referable  to 
some  ancient  tradition),  common  name  Paguate,  eight  miles  north. 

Pun-ye-kia  ("house  to  the  west"),  common  name  Encinal,  six 
miles  northwest. 

See-mun-ah  (so  named  from  a  black  hill  near  by),  common  name 
Paraje,  six  miles  west-northwest. 

Pun-yeest-ye  ("  a  place  to  the  west  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  "), 
common  name  Santa  Ana,  three  miles  west. 

Pu-sit-yit-cho  ("  edge  of  hill  on  the  west  "),  common  name  Casa 
Blanca,  four  and  one-half  miles  west. 

Wa-pu-chu-se-amma  ("a  little  doorway  leading  west  "),  common 
name  Puertecito,  six  miles  west. 

Zi-amma  ("  place  of  the  Sia  people  "),  ten  miles  west.  So  named 
because,  it  is  said,  some  people  of  the  Sia  pueblo  once  lived  tliere. 

"  There  is  a  ruin  on  the  mesa  west  of  Rito  called  Shuma  Sitcha 
('  the  corpse  on  the  summit '),  which  was  occupied  by  the  Lagunas 
at  the  time  of  their  wars  with  the  Navajos  and  Apaches.  It  was 
used  as  a  place  to  guard  the  herds  when  there  was  danger  of  a  raid. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  corpse  of  a 
herder,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  animal,  was  found  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill. 

"Of  these  outlying  villages  Queesche  or  Paguate  is  the  oldest  and 
largest,  containing  about  350  to  400  people.  Moquino  is  now  a 
Mexican  village  not  on  the  Laguna  grant." 

Major  Pradt  states  that  the  native  name  of  Laguna  is  Ka-waik,  an 
old  Acoma  word,  the  meaning  of  which  he  was  unable  to  trace. 

F.  Webb  Hodge. 
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SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHINESE  IN  AMERICA. 

BY    STEWART    CULIN. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  Chinese  immigration  is  the 
systematic  way  in  which  it  has  proceeded,  whatever  has  been  its  di- 
rection. Its  pioneers  have  always  noted  the  opportunities  for  their 
countrymen,  and  been  followed  by  others,  when  circumstances  were 
favorable,  until  the  demand  for  their  labor  was  supplied.  A  China- 
man, too,  never  abandons  a  profitable  location  without  making  ar- 
rangements for  one  of  his  relatives  or  friends  to  succeed  him,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  constant  inquiry  among  the  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  to  find  a  new  place  where  they  or  their  fellows  can  better  their 
fortunes.  They  are  eager  to  learn  of  England ;  they  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  while  the  population  of 
every  American  city  is  known  to  them,  and  even  the  smallest  towns 
are  canvassed  in  the  hope  of  discovering  another  foothold  for  one 
of  their  people.  It  may  be  said  that  the  distribution  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  is  less  influenced  by  mere  chance  or  the  agency 
of  exterior  forces  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  emigrants.  Intel- 
ligent cooperation  and  self-direction  have  been  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing what  popular  opinion,  in  default  of  better  reason,  attributes 
to  slavish  allegiance  to  the  "  Six  Companies"  of  San  Francisco. 

I  have  frequently  been  urged  to  go  to  China,  or  at  least  visit  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  study  the  Chinese ;  but,  while  the  field  of  my  obser- 
vation has  been  confined  entirely  to  the  cities  of  this  seaboard,  I 
have  felt  no  lack  of  material  and  often  profited  by  the  conditions 
that  are  regarded  as  unfavorable.  I  have  seen  the  founding  and  de- 
velopment of  several  Chinese  colonies,  and  watched  their  growth 
from  a  handful  of  timid  laundrymen  into  organized  communities  of 
several  thousand  souls.  It  is  of  their  beginnings,  organization,  and 
development  that  I  desire  to  speak  in  the  present  paper. 

The  Chinese  laborers  in  the  United  States  all  come  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city  of  Canton.  They  describe  themselves 
as  the  "  people  of  the  soil,"  as  opposed  to  the  Hakkas  or  foreigners, 
emigrants  from  Fuhkien  province,  who  settled  in  Kwantung  some 
centuries  ago.     They  all  speak  the  Canton  dialect,  but  have  a  number 
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of  local  patois,  according  to  their  village  or  district.  They  divide 
tliemselves  into  the  people  of  the  Sam  Yup,  "Three  Towns,"  and 
the  people  of  the  Sz'  Yup,  "Four  Towns,"  after  an  old  tradition 
that  conveys  more  than  matter  of  geographical  relation.  There  is 
a  hostile  feeling  between  the  Sam  Yup  and  Sz'  Yup  people. 

They  belong  to  a  number  of  clans  or  families,  which  are  indicated 
by  their  surnames.  Three  or  four  of  these  preponderate  and  out- 
number all  the  others,  as  in  China,  where  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
pujuilation  belong  to  three  or  four  of  the  several  hundred  families. 
There  are  few  people  from  Canton,  Hong  Kong,  or,  in  fact,  any  of 
the  cities,  among  them.  They  are  almost  without  exception  peasants, 
tillers  of  the  soil,  villagers  who  lived  as  their  ancestors  had  done — 
governed  by  their  village  elders,  subject  to  the  head  of  their  family — 
and  so  remote  from  foreign  influences  that  even  clocks  and  watches 
were  almost  unknown,  and  their  village  watchmen  burned  incense 
through  the  night  to  tell  the  hour. 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  I  made  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Chinese  laborer.  He  was  a  laundryman,  one  of  the 
pioneers,  the  first  indeed  to  establish  himself  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  name  was  Lee  Fong,  familiarly  Ah  Lee — an  angular 
hollow-cheeked  man,  whose  picture  as  he  appeared  in  his  better 
clothes  is  more  like  the  portrait  of  a  corpse  than  that  of  a  human 
being.  Through  his  kindly  influence  (for  in  spite  of  his  dolorous 
appearance  and  equally  doleful  speech  and  manners  he  was  a 
very  kind-hearted  man)  I  made  my  first  studies  in  Chinese  ways. 
Other  Chinese  laundrymen  had  established  themselves  in  the 
city,  and.  I  had  already  visited  his  "cousin,"  a  laundryman  who 
supplied  his  countrymen  with  opium  and  Chinese  tea  and  in- 
cense, when  one  day  he  told  me  that  a  restaurant  was  to  be 
established.  It  was  the  first  step  towards  the  consolidation  of 
the  little  colony.  The  following  Sunday  the  restaurant  was  opened 
on  the  floor  over  the  laundry,  where  the  vender  of  tea  and  incense 
divided  his  time  between  his  scales  and  his  flat-iron.  This  place 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  center  of  the  Chinese  in  Phila- 
delphia. On  Sundays  and  Mondays  it  would  be  packed  with  China- 
men, and  the  strains  of  the  Ciiinese  fiddle  could  be  heard  over  the 
never-ending  click  of  the  dominoes,  from  midday  to  midnight.  It 
was  here  the  feud  arose.  It  was  here  the  memorable  meeting  of  the 
Moy  family  was  held.  Here  indeed  the  colony  began  its  history. 
I  cannot  quite  recall  when  my  doleful  friend  told  me  tiie  Lees  were 
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to  have  a  shop.  The  Lees  had  abandoned  their  former  meeting 
place  and  left  the  Moys  in  possession  since  the  quarrel,  and  now 
they  were  to  have  a  shop  of  their  own.  Lee  Tong  had  been  brought 
from  New  York  city  as  "  manager,"  and  many  of  the  Lees  had  taken 
shares.  I  can  well  recall  the  delight  I  had  in  the  little  store.  A 
week  scarcely  passed  before  I  made  an  inventory  of  its  stock,  from 
the  fossil-crabs,  used  as  medicine  for  sore  eyes,  to  the  dried  prawns 
and  salted  olives  in  the  great  earthen  crocks  by  the  wall.  The  mild- 
featured  shop-keeper  would  put  on  his  great  rimmed  glasses  and  pore 
over  a  book,  while  I,  a  privileged  person,  would  recline  on  the  mat 
behind  the  peep-hole,  in  the  little  apartment  back  of  the  shop,  and 
watch  all  that  happened.  The  shop-keeper  was  the  factotum  of  the 
colony.  He  acted  as  its  banker  and  its  letter-writer.  It  was  he 
that  drew  up  money-orders  and  copied  in  a  round  hand  the  English 
addresses  on  outgoing  letters.  He  was  the  postmaster,  too,  and  like 
some  of  his  official  brethren  in  the  rural  districts,  would  let  every 
one  help  himself.  Moreover,  he  was  the  apothecary,  and  com- 
pounded the  long  Chinese  medical  prescriptions  that  were  brought 
to  him  with  alarming  frequency,  with  scrupulous  care.  He  himself 
had  written  the  prescriptions,  as  I  aftern-ards  learned.  Besides,  he 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  colony,  especially  in  it  relations  with 
the  outside  world.  -Even  the  policeman  was  respectful  in  addressing 
him,  and  he  was  always  spoken  of  by  Americans  as  Mr.  Expansive 
Harmony,  from  the  name  of  the  shop,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as 
the  wealthy  proprietor.  Yet  my  new  friend  was  only  an  employe  of 
the  cooperative  store,  receiving  a  salary  of  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
the  wages  of  a  common  laundryman — the  uniform  wages,  in  fact,  of 
the  Chinese  laborers  on  the  eastern  coast.  As  years  went  on  he 
grew  tired  of  his  long  expatriation  and  went  home  to  China,  and 
others  in  turn  succeeded  him — all  just  as  kind,  sensible,  and  polite 
as  he  had  been. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  my  intimacy  brought  its 
responsibilities.  AVhile  I  was  invited  to  the  feast  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year,  when  the  family  came  together  to  solemnly  worship  before 
the  shrine  of  the  Three  Starry  Sages,  and  became  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  family  that  I  knew  its  innermost  secrets,  I  also  be- 
came identified  with  its  feud.  What  mattered  it  now  that  I  had 
found  out  about  the  little  squares  of  stamped  paper  that  fluttered  down 
daily  from  the  loft  above  shop,  and  daily  made  a  stir  in  the  little  com- 
45 
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munity,  or  could  read  the  inviting  labels  on  the  gambhng-houses 
along  the  street  ?  The  shop  was  not  alone  now.  Red-paper  labels 
fluttered  on  all  the  houses  nearly,  and  the  "street  "  had  undergone 
a  transformation  from  the  real  common-place  residences  into  one 
of  mysterious  mansions,  which  were  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  as 
"  dens."  It  may  be  unwise  to  tell  that  gambling  was  its  chief  enter- 
prise and  the  sentinels  in  every  doorway  pointed  to  a  state  of  siege 
that  verily  existed,  for  foreign  laws  and  internal  strife  made  vigil- 
ance the  price  of  existence.     The  feud  grew  apace.     At  first  the 
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Lees  received  so  many  additions  to  their  number  that  they  became 
strong  and  fearless,  and  then  I  first  heard  of  the  I'  Hing.  The 
name  was  never  spoken  above  a  whisper.  I  was  cautioned  never  to 
talk  of  it.  The  armory  of  the  shop  was  replenished.  Men  would 
go  home  at  night  in  companies.  Life  in  the  colony  became  bur- 
densome. The  r  Hing,  the  "Patriotic  Rising,"  the  Triad  So- 
ciety of  unhappy  memory,  had  been  established  in  Philadelphia 
and  recruited  among  the  Moy  family,  and  the  ignorant  Sam  Yup 
people  had  united  all  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  Lees  in  combi- 
nation against  them.     The  story  of  the  feud  will  never  be  known 
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to  the  outer  world,  if,  indeed,  the  world  cared  to  hear  it.  Its  true 
origin  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  From  time  to  time  a  truce  would 
be  declared.  Valuable  financial  interests  were  at  stake.  The  mer- 
chants, the  chief  sufferers,  formed  a  guild.  The  accompanying  fig- 
ure represent  two  of  their  notices  of  a  meeting.  They  are  wooden 
tablets  8}4  inches  in  length,  inscribed  on  one  side  with  the  name  of 
the  "Hall,"  as  such  organizations  are  designated,  and  on  the 
other  the  names  of  the  particular  shops  to  which  they  were  directed. 
Below  is  written  the  hour  of  the  meeting,  with  a  statement  that  a 
penalty  of  one  dollar  will  be  imposed  for  non-attendance.  These 
tablets,  one  for  each  member,  were  kept  by  a  person  designated  for 
the  purpose,  and  any  member  of  the  guild  who  had  a  grievance 
would  repair  to  him  and  direct  him  to  call  a  meeting.  The  custo- 
dian, being  duly  paid  the  sum  of  one  dollar  or  more  to  pay  for  to- 
bacco at  the  meeting,  would  inscribe  on  the  CAfm  i  sz' ,  as  the  tab- 
lets are  called,  the  hour  of  the  assembly,  &c.,  as  here  appears,  and 
carry  them  to  different  shops.  The  tablets  formed  the  credentials  of 
their  representatives,  who  laid  them  upon  a  table  upon  entering  the 
room.  Such  assemblies  are  for  the  express  purpose  of  "arranging 
affairs."  Both  sides  tell  their  story,  and  the  others  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  The  meetings  are  not  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter. The  methods  employed  are  based  entirely  upon  Chinese 
custom,  no  consideration  being  given  to  the  foreign  law,  concerning 
which  the  Chinese  are  equally  ignorant  and  indifferent.  When  a 
laundry  or  shop  is  sold,  the  seller  must  place  a  notice  on  the  door- 
way, stating  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  ownership,  and 
that  the  payment  of  the  money  will  take  place  at  such  a  time  on  a 
given  day.  This  is  done  that  creditors  may  claim  their  dues, 
and  the  buyer  must  take  care  that  the  custom  is  complied  with,  as 
otherwise  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  unpaid  debts  of  the  former 
owner.  This  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  Chinese  mercan- 
tile usages,  which  are  strongly  enforced  by  public  sentiment  in 
the  Chinese  communities. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  in  a  former  paper  on  the  exhibitions 
of  the  religious  sentiment  among  the  Chinese  in  our  eastern  cities. 
A  death  seems  to  develop  it,  and  the  ghost  becomes  the  object  of 
daily  propitiation.  The  deified  hereoes  of  the  native  pantheon  are 
worshiped  here,  but  the  ghosts  command  the  stronger  emotions  of 
fear  and  sympathy. 
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Turning  from  the  colony  in  Philadelphia  to  the  larger  and  more 
highly  organized  community  in  New  York  city,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  various  guilds, 
clubs,  and  trades  unions.  Cooperation,  it  will  be  observed,  its  con- 
spicuous everywhere.  They  buy  their  wares  at  a  cooperative  shop  ; 
they  eat  at  a  cooperative  restaurant ;  they  borrow  money  from  co- 
operative, socities  and  when  they  die  a  cooperative  society  carries 
their  bones  back  to  China  and  buries  them.  First  in  point  of  num- 
bers in  New  York  city  are  the  laundrymen.  They  have  a  union 
that  fixes  prices  uniformly  and  arranges  disputes,  with  an  agent  who 
constantly  travels,  over  the  city  and  endeavors  to  maintain  harmony. 

Next  in  number  to  the  laundrymen  come  the  cigar-makers,  all  of 
whom  arrive  here  by  the  way  of  Cuba,  and  usually  speak  a  little 
Spanish.     They  too  have  their  trade  union. 

After  the  cigar-makers  come  the  gambling-house  keepers,  with 
their  society,  a  more  or  less  secret  organization. 

Then  the  merchants,  who  have  a  guild  entitled  the  "  Chinese 
Public  Hall."  The  custodian  of  this  hall  is  elected  annually  and 
acts  as  peacemaker  in  the  community. 

These  comprise  all  the  trade  orgaizations,  though  far  from 
including  all  the  trades  and  occupations  that  are  centered 
in  the  Chinese  colony  in  Mott  street.  Cooks,  barbers,  tailors, 
fortune-tellers,  carpenters,  painters,  not  to  speak  of  physicians  and 
venders  of  fruit,  swell  the  number.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  enrolled  in  the  I'Hing,  the  revolutionary  secret  society.  Three 
of  the  families  or  clans  have  an  association  for  mutual  protection, 
and  this  guild,  the  secret  society,  and  the  merchants  each  have  a 
hall  more  or  less  handsomely  decorated  and  containing  a  shrine  of 
the  god  of  war.  Cooperation  is  seen  to  extend  even  to  religious 
observances,  for  the  shrine  serves  chiefly  as  a  convenience  for  fortune- 
telling,  to  the  members  of  the  guild.  To  summarize  the  elements 
of  social  organization  among  the  Chinese  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
we  find  :  First,  the  clan  and  the  village,  representing  family  and 
early  association  ;  the  secret  society  or  political  combination,  and 
the  trade  guild  or  mercantile  cooperation.  Corresponding  with 
these  arc  the  laundry,  tlie  shop  and  the  gambling-house,  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  clan  and  the  village,  and  the  guild  hall,  with 
the  political  and  mercantile  combinations. 
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ON  ZBMES  FROM  CATAMARCA,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

BY    SAMUEL    A.    LAFONE   QUEVEDO. 

Mr.  Fewkes'  paper  on  Zemes  in  the  April  number  of  the  American 
Anthropologist  has  suggested  the  following  notes  : 

In  18S6  I  obtained  a  small  object  in  white  stone,  Fig.  i,  which 
I  at  once  suspected  to  be  some  form  of  Giiacanquillo  or  amu- 
let. I  had  already  secured  some  three  or  four  specimens  like  that 
in  Fig.  2,  which  are  called  GuacatiquiUu  by  the  learned  in  such  lore. 

The  word  giiacanquillo  is  but  a  diminutive  of  the  Quichua 
huacanki,  certain  herbs  or  stones  which  are  said  by  the  Indians  to 
be  love-charms  (Voc.  by  von  Tschudi).  The  word  huaca  itself  is 
used  to  designate  stones  of  many  colors,  or  indeed  anything  rare  or 
strange. 

How  far  these  charms  were  produced  by  those  who  used  them  is 
a  question  not  so  easily  solved.  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  the  work  of  pre-Columbian  races,  discovered  in  pots  and 
graves  of  the  older  tribes  and  looked  upon  as  lucky  stones  by  those 
who  found  them. 

Medina  in  his  "Aborigines  de  Chile"  illustrates  one  of  these 
emblems  (Figure  99).  He  ascribes  it  to  the  Chango  Indians,  and 
says  they  probably  used  it  in  making  their  nets,  Fig  3. 

One  thing  is  quite  evident,  that  the  end  nicks  seem  to  be  corre- 
lated with  those  on  Fig.  i,  and  its  shape  to  reproduce  Fig.  2. 

The  most  natural  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  all  three  zemes,  and 
of  very  considerable  antiquity  ;  probably  the  work  of  those  nations 
which  were  overthrown  by  the  barbarous  hordes  spoken  of  by  Mon- 
tesinos.  They  seem  to  have  begun  their  incursions  about  500  years 
before  our  era,  and  to  have  continued  them  for  more  or  less  1,000 
years. 

If  we  compare  these  tracings  with  the  cuts  in  Mr.  Fewkes'  paper, 
we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  resemblance.  Moreover,  my 
linguistic  investigations  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  Caribbee  ele- 
ment is  very  strong  in  all  the  chief  South  American  nations. 

Wooden  huacas  or  zemes  are  very  scarce  in  our  region,  and  for 
obvious  reasons :  the  wood  of  the  algarrobo  tree,  the  tacu  of  the 
natives  and  Prosopis  dulcis  of  botanists,  soon  decays.     A  dry  rot 
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sets  in  which  destroys  all  this  wood  when  once  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  soil.  I  have,  however,  secured  one  specimen,  which  was 
found  in  a  very  beautiful  coffin-jar  near  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Calchaqui 
region. 

This  little  zeme  is  given  in  natural  size,  and  is  carved  in  low  relief, 
but  not  badly.     Fig.  4. 

Idols  in  clay  are  very  numerous,  but  I  should  be  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  this  paper  were  I  to  give  an  account  of  this  part  of  my 
collection.  Fig.  5  represents  one  of  these  little  idols  16  cent, 
higli.  The  color  is  pinkish.  The  ears  are  pierced,  probably  to 
carry  little  pins. 


When  we  remember  how  the  missionaries  secured  and  de- 
stroyed all  these  superstitious  symbols,  it  is  surprising  that  so  many 
have  survived. 

But  stranger  than  all  is  the  little  hand-zeme,  Fig.  6,  one  of  many 
found  in  this  region.  A  very  curious  incident  is  connected  with 
this  specimen  which  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  : 

It  was  found  in  Pilciao,  near  Andalgola,  as  far  back  as  18C1,  and 
given  to  mc  then.     At  that  time  a  Frenchman  from  Mazatlan  asked 
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me  for  and  obtained  employment  in  our  works.  One  day,  as  he  was 
showing  me  some  Mexican  curiosities,  out  came  a  little  hand  carved 
in  white  stone,  the  very  counterpart  of  mine.  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  claim  it,  and  it  ended  in  our  making  a  wager  which  I  lost ;  for, 
on  going  to  the  drawer  in  which  I  kept  such  treasures,  there  I  found 
my  little  hand  safe  enough. 

I  have  possessed  two  or  more  similar  specimens,  and  there  are 
others  in  the  La  Plata  Museum,  all  from  this  region.  It  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  my  Frenchman's  was  the  only 
specimen  known  in  the  north. 

Seeing  that  the  prey-gods  of  the  Zunis  are  so  often  to  be  met  with 
here,  why  should  we  be  surprised  to  find  zenies  as  well. 

Fig.  7  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  these  prey-gods  in  a  sort  of  jade  or 
soapstone.     It  was  found  near  Pomair. 

To  say  it  is  something  like  a  sheep  would  imply  that  it  belonged 
to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  dominion  ;  but  as  it  happens,  I  have 
another  like  a  camel,  and  where  could  this  come  from?  They  must 
be  the  work  of  men  who  brought  them  from  the  land  where  sheep, 
camels,  etc.,  were.  They  must  have  been  buried,  lost  and  again 
found  to  serve  as  zemes  or  charms. 

Unfortunately  the  earliest  volume  which  I  possess  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  publications  only  goes  as  far  back  as  1879,  there- 
fore I  cannot  compare  mine  with  Mr.  Mason's  drawings,  but  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  Fewkes  and  other 
students  in  this  branch  to  the  importance  of  Catamarca  as  a  field  for 
investigation.  Zemes,  huacas,  prey-gods,  charms,  etc.,  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  and  must  have  much  to  tell  us  of  the  old 
people  who  once  inhabited  both  halves  of  our  continent. 
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A    TRAVELER'S    NOTES     IN    THE    CALCHAQUI    REGION, 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

BY    S.    H.    L.    QUEVEDO. 

I. 

How  is  it  that  antliropology,  arcliKology,  and  history  have 
hitherto  done  so  little  toward  clearing  np  the  mystery  of  the  Kak- 
kan  race  and  language  ?  The  answer  is  simple  enough  :  it  is  because 
no  one  has  made  a  beginning. 

So  far  we  only  have  the  usual  curiosity-monger's  collection,  which 
fills  a  considerable  space  in  public  and  private  museums.  They  have 
been  brought  together  without  any  regard  to  their  history  and  ac- 
curate arrangement.  An  object,  a  skull,  is  said  to  be  from  Cata- 
marca,  without  a  hint  that  it  matters  very  much  from  what  district 
of  this  province,  and  from  what  particular  archaeological  stratum  it 
comes.     In  fact,  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  Argentine  research. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  F.  P.  Moreno,  director  of  the  La  Plata 
Museum,  sent  an  exploring  expedition  to  search  and  excavate  up 
and  down  the  Catamarcan  area.  The  services  of  a  very  clever 
draughtsman  and  photographer  were  secured  ;  consequently  the  first 
methodical  attempt  has  at  last  been  started  to  obtain  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  racial  and  art  antiquities  of  the  Kakkan  region  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.  We  must  wait  for  the  full  report  of  this 
expedition,  which  would  have  been  out  already  but  for  the  unfortu- 
nate revolution  and  money  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

So  far  the  following  facts  are  notorious  :  First,  that  in  thiscountiy 
we  have  mounds  called  Allpataucas  ("earth-heaps"),  which  at  one 
time  were  common  enough  in  the  Londres  and  Catamarca  valleys. 
Second,  that  adults  were  buried  in  big  jars,  stone-lined  or  stone- 
covered  graves,  or  caves,  and  in  various  ways  in  the  ground.  Third, 
that  children  were  potted  in  very  beautiful  vases,  well  stopped  up  witli 
bowl-shaped  lids,  and  otherwise  secured  from  corruption. 

It  is  also  reported  from  the  Chiriquano  hunting  grounds  tliat 
these  Indians  bury  their  dead  infants  in  jars,  which  are  consigned  to 
the  earth  in  regular  cemeteries,  whereas  adults  are  potted  and  buried 
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in  their  dwellings,  while  their  widows  have  to  keep  watch  and  guard 
over  the  remains  for  a  whole  year. 

Before  the  patient  dies  he  is  held  up  in  a  sitting  posture  ready 
for  potting,  more  or  less  as  in  the  vignette.  Fig.  i,  figured  in  the 
Vicomte  de  Porto  Seguro's  book  on  the  Tupi-Caribes, 
"  L'Origine  Touranienne,  &c."  This  custom  may  ac- 
count for  another,  still  to  be  found  in  the  Andalgala 
district  of  Catamarca.  When  a  patient  is  on  the  point  of 
death  they  rush  out  for  some  man  to  hold  the  dying  person 
in  his  arms.  fig-  ■• 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  very  unpretending,  but  useful  little  book, 
"Las  Misiones  Franciscanas "  by  Cardiis.  He  tells  lis  of  the 
Bolivian  and  Argentine  Chaco  Indians,  and  has  much  to  say  of  the 
Chiriquanos  and  Tobas. 

The  Chiriquanos  are  the  Guarani-speaking  Indians  of  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Bolivian  Andes ;  the  Tobas,  veritable  Chaco  Hut-is  or 
Suris,  for  the  very  Matacos,  their  neighbors,  call  them  Huatihloi, 
''ostriches." 

In  Cardiis  we  see  how  the  Chiriquano  maidens  on  reaching  woman- 
hood have  their  hair  cut,  fast,  and  are  kept  strictly  secluded  during 
several  months  (p.  246). 

When  a  Chiriquano  man  dies  they  dress  him  up  in  his  best,  paint 
his  face  with  uruai  (a  red  color),  place  him  sitting  within  a  big  jar, 
with  what  is  needful  to  strike  a  light,  a  guard  with  chircha  "  maize 
beer,"  and  perhaps  a  parrot,  and  so  well  bedizened  and  provided, 
all  in  a  sitting  posture,  they  cap  him  with  the  lid,  itself  the  half  of 
another  jar,  and  bury  him  within  the  hut ;  and  then  the  bowlings 
begin  at  midday,  sunset,  midnight,  and  dawn  (p.  247). 

In  the  Calchaqui  region  we  find  bodies  buried  so  in  big  jars  cov- 
ered in  with  other  pots.  In  Huasan,  near  .Andalgala,  a  whole  row 
of  these  jars  was  tumbled  into,  in  ploughing,  but  the  jars  and  con- 
tents were  broken  up  and  dispersed  before  they  could  be  utilized. 
On  the  other  hand,  pots  with  children's  bones  abound  everywhere, 
and  are  usually  most  elaborately  painted. 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  in  Calchaqui,  there  once  lived  a  race 
which  resembled  the  Guaranian  Chiriquanos  in  their  burial  customs  ; 
but  the  language  was  not  the  same,  for  the  missionary.  Father  Bar- 
cena  or  Barzana,  is  expressly  mentioned  as  having  learned  and 
written  both  Kakkan  and  Guarani. 

Here  occurs  a  curious   question  :   Did  Chiriquanos   forget  their 
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own  tongue  and  learn  Guarani  in  their  actual  abode,  or  did  Chiri- 
quano-Guaranis  enter  the  Calchaqui  valleys  and  learn  the  local  Kak- 
kan  ?  So  far  as  we  can  now  find  out,  the  Chaco  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  was  occupied  by  races  speaking  Guarani,  Abipon,  and 
Vilela,  or  so-called  Lule  dialects,  belonging  respectively  to  my  B, 
A  B,  and  A  groups.  Along  with  these  we  find  Quichua  (A  class), 
Mataco  (B  class),  and  a  few  other  dialects  more  or  less  allied  to 
these. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Chiriquanos  in  their  day  were  the  scourge 
of  all  surrounding  nations.     Guarani-speaking  tribes  must  be  looked 


upon  as  allied  to  the  Chaco  Indians  of  the  Abipon  type.  The 
latter  are  the  real  proprietors  of  these  difficult,  guttural  languages,  so 
often  referred  to  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  We  may  therefore  safely 
admit  that  tribes  more  or  less  Guaranian,  more  or  less  Abiponian, 
from  time  to  time  and  in  successive  waves,  entered  the  Calchaqui 
valleys  and  mountains  and  evolved  the  Kakkan  tongue — not  ex- 
actly Quichuan,  but  not  altogether  distinct. 

Such  an  hypothesis  as  this  would  easily  account  for  the  utter  loss 
of  a  cognate  dialect  in  presence  of  the  court  language  of  the  same 
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family.  The  fact  remains  that  Spanish  utterly  destroyed  Kakkan, 
but  preserved  Quichua,  which  even  now  is  far  from  dead.  Lozano 
says  the  Calchaqui  Indians  moved  about  and  built  wattle-huts  for 
themselves.  So  far  they  resembled  their  Chaco  neighbors.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  did  sow  and  reap,  and  so  far  were  more  civil- 
ized. This  would  seem  to  imply  that  a  more  barbarous  had  con- 
quered a  more  civilized  race  and  been  influenced  by  it.  Hence  the 
looms,  potteries,  aud  melting-works,  &c.,  which  existed  in  these 
valleys. 

It  was  no  savage  who  made  such  a  quaint  vase  as  this,  Fig.  2,  in 
which  to  pot  his  child. 

The  figures  are  conventional  enough,  but  they  are  grouped  in  a 
certain  typical  order.  The  eyes  and  the  mouth  generalh'  form 
a  face,  as  if  to  serve  for  a  grave-mask.  The  figures  m  the 
cheeks  are  quite  unique  in  this  instance.  The  cockatrices  in  the 
body  of  the  jar   are   also   curious ;    but    the   very   remarka-  • 

ble   figures    in  the   bottom    of  third    division   are    frequent       pj 
enough.     In  Egypt  they  would  be  called  the  Osiris  symbol.  '-'■  M^ 
We  find  it  among  the  Zuiiis  as  well  as  in  Catamarca. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  lid  of  this  pot,  but  they 
are  all  more  or  less  represented  by  the  bowl-shaped  lid  of  a  child's 
coffin-jar  from  Choya,  Andalgala  basin,  illustrated  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 


The  counterpart  of  a  second  specimen  collected  in  the  Santa  Maria 
basin,  one  degree  further  north. 

The  pot  itself  is  black  on  a  white  slip  without  polish.  The  bowls 
or  lids  are  generally  polished  except  when  painted  on  a  white  slip, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

The  line  connecting  two  black  triangles  over  the  handles  is  the 
usual  ornament  on  the  sides  of  these  jars  or  vases.     The  blanks 
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represent  a  fault  in  the  drawing,  which  has  been  destroyed  during  or 
after  burial  by  the  action  of  the  soil  and  weather. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  in  his  "Ancient  Art  of  Chiriqui,"  has  the 
following  very  sensible  remark  : 

"  They  are  free-hand  products,  executed  by  mere  decorators, 
perhaps  by  women,  who  were  servile  copyists  of  the  forms  employed 
by  those  skilled  in  sacred  art"  (p.  174). 

Invading  hordes  might  kill  priest  and  soldier,  but  would  spare 
woman  and  child.  Thus  sacred  art  would  survive  an  irruption  of 
barbarians,  and  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  north  might  be  per- 
petuated along  with  relics  of  the  old  language,  out  of  which  arose 
the  Kakkan  or  CalchaquI  and  Diaquita  dialect.  Old  hags  would 
remember  that  certain  symbols  were  efficacious  charms  against  all 
evil  influences,  and  would  use  them  again  until  they  became  stereo- 
typed and  eternal.  I  endorse  Mr.  Holmes  observation  :  "A  careful 
study  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
decoration,  no  playing  with  lines,  but  a  serious  working  out  of  a 
conception  every  part  of  which  had  its  significance  or  its  raison 
d'etre  (p.  144). 


A  TRAVELLER'S   NOTES  IN    THE    CALCHAQUI    REGION. 

BY    S.   H.   L.  QUEVEDO. 

n. 

In  my  last  paper  I  showed  how  the  Chiriquanos  buried  their  dead 
in  jars,  and  how  the  same  practice  obtained  in  the  Kakkan  or  Cal- 
chaqui  region. 

Father  Techo,  in  his  Historia  Paraquarite  (p.  148)  tells  us  that  the 
CalchaquI  Indians  were  buried  in  graves,  together  with  all  their 
belongings,  and  no  doubt  we  must  ascribe  to  them  many  of  the 
bodies  so  found  ;  but  the  good  father  does  not  give  any  hint  of  the 
custom  of  potting,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  potted  adults  are  to  be  found 
up  and  down  the  Kakkan-speaking  valleys.  Father  Lozano  says  the 
Calchaqui  tribes  built  for  themselves  wattle  huts,  and  as  Techo  re- 
lates how  after  the  funeral  the  family  burnt  the  dead  man's  dwell- 
ing, it  must  at  least  have  been  combustible. 

Even  now  the  Indians  in  the  Calchaqui  valleys  are  very  clever  at 
constructing  huts  with  a  few  logs  of  wood  and  wattle.     How,  then, 
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are  we  to  account  for  the  miles  and  miles  of  country  bristling  with 
stone  walls  ?  There  is  not  a  place  of  vantage  which  is  not  defended 
with  walls  and  crowded  with  remains  of  stone  huts. 

The  valley  of  Calchaqui  proper,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  An- 
conquija  range,  shows  endless  lines  of  constructions  of  this  sort. 
Besides,  we  have  tambos,  "  inns  ;  "  pucaras,  "  fortresses,"  and  towns 
regularly  laid  out. 

The  old  historians  do  not  seem  to  notice  such  buildings,  and  they 
surely  must  have  belonged  to  a  civilization  non-existent  when  the 
Jesuits  entered  the  country. 


Fig.  5- 

Near  Santa  Maria,  at  a  place  called  Fuerte  Quemado,  "  Burnt 
Fort,"  close  up  against  the  side  of  the  mountains  lying  eastward,  we 
find  the  remains  of  a  town  with  streets  properly  laid  out.  On  a 
mound  stood  a  house  or  temple  approached  by  stone  steps,  the 
dwellings  spread  up  the  side  of  the  hill;  a  little  further  west  stand 
the  bases  of  three  round  towers,  and  not  far  from  these  a  cemetery, 
still  used  as  such.  It  often  happens  that  in  digging  new  graves  old 
potted  remains  are  met  with.  The  pots  have  been  secured,  but,  un- 
fortunately, so  far  the  bones  have  been  destroyed. 

One  of  the  vases  is  of  the  triangle,  meander,  and  fret  pattern,  and 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  the  interior  of  the  lid  being  shown  above, 
the  exterior,  below,  on  the  right.  The  center  band  is  on  a  white 
slip,  but  those  on  the  sides  have  a  red  ground,  whereas  those  over  the 
handles  again  return  to  white. 
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The  headless  double  serpents  in  S  or  N-like  forms  are  very  com- 
mon. 

All  these  facts  speak  of  at  least  two  races,  and  wliat  little  we  know 
of  the  craniology  of  the  region  also  points  in  the  same  direction.  I 
give  two  series  of  drawings,  Figs.  6  and  7,  from  skulls  dug  up  in 
the  Calchaqui  valley,  which  speak  for  themselves. 

A  few  miles  farther  north  some  other  specimens  have  lately  turned 
up  more  markedly  prognathous  and  Aymaritic.  They  were  shown 
to  me,  together  with  two  others  of  the  C  type.  The  ridge  over  the 
eye-sockets  of  specimen  A  occurs  again  in  another  fragment  in  my 
collection,  promised  to  the  La  Plata  Museum. 

Specimen  C  is  a  drawing  of  a  skull  found  in  the  Villavil  portion 
of  the  Andalgala  or  Londres  valley.  The  scale  is  given  in  the  fourth 
outline. 

The  dot  at  A  marks  an  old  dent  or  healed  wound.  It  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  queer  lopsidedness  in  the  left  quarter  of  the 
skull.  This  skull  was  given  to  me  by  the  owners  of  the  property  on 
which  it  was  found,  but  I  could  not  obtain  any  further  details  as  to 
surroundings,  etc. 

These  skulls  are  by  no  means  exceptional  examples  ;  nay,  rather, 
they  are  fair  average  specimens.  Of  course,  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  artificial  deformation,  so  generally  practiced  on 
this  continent. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  is  that  of  the  de- 
cided prognathism  of  some  of  the  skulls.  History  and  language 
both  attest  the  fact  that  there  were  blacks  in  the  country  before  the 
Spaniards  entered.  (See  Oviedo's  account  of  Almagro's  expedition 
to  Cliili,  etc.)  In  Quichua  they  were  called  vanacuna,  "  blacks  "  or 
"servitors."  Ethnology  has  not  yet  decided  whether  the  name  of 
the  color  resulted  from  the  service,  or  vice  versa,  but  vana  is  Quichua 
for  "  black." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  statements  of  our  historical  authorities. 

First  of  all  there  is  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  delighlful  gossip 
and  one  ever  to  be  consulted,  but  certainly  cum  grano  salts.  This 
author's  account  of  the  embassy  from  Tucunian  to  the  court  of  the 
famous  Viracocha  (Com.  Real.,  Lib.  V,  ch.  26)  is  a  very  pretty 
reading-book  story,  but  is  not  confirmed  by  Montesinos  or  any 
other  writer.  It  may  be  true  enough  in  fact,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  really  occurred  as  he  dates  it.  To  me  it  reads  very 
much  like  an  ex  post  facto  myth  invented  to  account  for  the  exist- 
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eiice  of  Quichua  language  in  what  is  now  part  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  then  was  Tucuman  in  its  widest  sense. 

Herrera  in  his  Dec.  VII,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  2,  says  of  this  very 
region  of  Tucuman  :  "  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  only  connection  of 
these  Indians  with  the  Incas  was  a  perpetual  peace,  and  their  only 
duty  to  keep  watch  over  this  frontier,  to  the  intent  that  no  men  of 
war  might  enter  therein." 

Herrera  must  have  seen  the  reports  sent  by  the  leaders  who 
entered  the  country,  Diego  de  Roxas  and  others,  and  he  could  not 
fail  to  have  mentioned  some  of  the  pretty  things  told  by  Garcilaso 
of  this  very  Tucuman  if  they  had  been  in  existence. 

If  we  accept  Montesinos'  account,  we  at  once  see  how  all  may  be 
explained  satisfactorily.  The  Incas  were  only  just  recovering  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  old  Peruvian  Empire,  shattered  by  the 
invading  hordes  at  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

Garcilaso,  to  ensure  symmetry  and  a  connected  narrative,  has 
established  his  tale  of  kings,  and  divided  among  them  all  that 
he  could  gather  as  having  happened  in  all  time.  Others  have  done 
pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

Dr.  Brinton  runs  down  Montesinos ;  Mr.  Baldwin  upholds  his 
authority,  and  I  must  say  I  incline  to  the  latter's  Judgment.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Montesinos  and  his 
rival  historians  ;  but  we  have  collateral  proof  that  the  Pachacutic  of 
authentic  history  was  the  ninth  of  that  name.  (See  "  .-Vntiguedades 
Peruanas,"  Madrid,  1879.) 

Pachacutic  is  really  a  throne  name,  and  is  purely  chronological, 
for  it  means  a  cycle  of  500  years  or  Pachacutic,  i.  e.,  the  turning  or 
middle  point  of  a  great  solar  year  of  1,000  years.  Calculating 
then  each  Pachacutic  as  500  years,  and  the  Tiipac  Yupanki,  called 
Viracocha,  the  ninth  Pachacutic  as  living  in  A.  D.  1400,  approx- 
imately the  sixth  Pachacuti  would  take  us  back  to  the  first  century 
before  our  era. 

Huaman  Tacco  Amauta,  father  of  Pachacuti  VI,  was  king  when 
the  great  earthquakes,  signs,  and  wonders  began,  which  lasted 
many  months.  After  a  five  years'  reign  he  was  succeeded  by  Titu 
Yupanki  Pachacuti,  "  the  sixth  of  this  name  and  sixty-second  king 
of  Peru."  They  called  him  Pachacuti  because,  up  to  his  time  they 
reckoned  3,000  years  from  the  deluge,  or,  say,  the  fourth  sun  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  because  in  his  time  there  came  great 
armies  of  most  ferocious  nations,  not  only  by  way  of  the  Andes,  but 
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also  by  way  of  Brazil  and  mainland  (tierra  firma,  or  Caribbean 
coast)  ;  there  were  great  wars,  and  it  was  then  they  lost  the  art 
of  writing,  which  till  then  had  been  practiced  ;  comets  appeared, 
buildings  were  destroyed,  the  flying  hordes  forced  each  other 
out  of  their  lands;  all  was  panic  and  confusion.  "And  then 
he  heard  how  hosts  of  men  were  marching  on  him  by  way  of  the 
CoUao  (Bolivia),  and  that  the  ferocious  savages  who  came  from  the 
Andes  were  drawing  nigh,  and  that  some  of  them  were  Hacks  ;  and 
so  also  those  of  the  lowlands."     (Jbid.,  etc.) 

Pachacuti  went  out  to  meet  them,  but  was  slain,  his  army  routed, 
and  his  empire  destroyed.  So  ended  the  early  monarchy  ;  and  the 
fugitives  escaped  to  Tamputocco,  where  they  lived  on  for  one 
thousand  years,  one  great  solar  year  or  two  Pachacutics.  (Monte- 
sinos,  Memorias,  pg.  79,  sqq.,  Madrid,   1882.) 

Tupac  Cauri,  the  seventh  Pachacuti  (A.  D.  400?),  began  to 
extend  his  dominions.  During  his  reign  a  frightful  pestilence 
ravaged  the  land.     People  fled  to  the  Andes  and  to  Xauja. 

In  the  time  of  Toco  Cozque,  fourth  king  after  Pachacuti  VII, 
fresh  hordes  arrived  from  Panama  and  the  Andes,  Sodomite  races, 
some  of  them  related  to  the  Pijaos  and  Paeces. 

In  the  reign  of  Inti  Malta  Capac  we  come  to  the  4,000th  year 
after  the  deluge,  or  the  eighth  Pachacutic,  under  which  name  the 
above  monarch  figures  in  the  list  of  kings. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  at  all  unlikely ;  indeed,  if  we  accept  it 
as  history  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
pre-Columbian  America.  Such  names  as  Manco  Capac  may  be 
read  as  King  of  Wanucu,  for  capac  means  "king,"  and  Huamicu 
is  a  name  connected  with  old  cities  of  Peru,  Huanucu  and  Tia- 
Huanaco. 

In  this  account  we  see  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  racial  and 
linguistic  confusion  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  whole  of  the 
Calchaki  or  Kakkan-speaking  region  'of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
As  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  monarchy  it  would  preserve 
its  Quichua  tongue,  but  by  the  side  of  it  we  could  have  the  Araucan 
and  Kakkan  languages,  as  the  names  of  places  even  now  testify. 
But  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  Quichua. of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public began  as  late  as  the  year  1400,  we  should  still  have  to  account 
for  mixtures,  as,  for  instance,  the  notorious  existence  of  Chilean  or 
Araucan  nations  and  names  of  places  in  the  Calchaqul  or  Kakkan 
valleys. 

47 
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Races  may  have  been  mingled  in  post-Columbian  times,  but  the 
mixture  is  observable  in  the  various  discoveries  made  even  in  the 
oldest  cemeteries.  Montesinos  enables  us  to  account  for  all  this; 
his  interpretations  of  the  songs  and  not  records  {Kipiis)  tell  of 
invading  hordes  from  Chili,  Tucuman,  Brazil,  and  the  Carib  main- 
land. Why,  then,  doubt  the  good  faith  and  historic  accuracy  of 
the  only  author  who  has  written  something  with  a  natural  ring  about 
it  ?  Other  writers  have  made  up  a  pretty  story  ;  Montesinos  has 
written  down  what  the  Amautas  told  him.  His  account  is  full  of 
lacunai  and  difficulties;  so  much  the  better.  I  may  not  have  proved 
anything,  but  I  hope  to  have  awakened  interest  in  some  things  not 
generally  known.  I  may  be  bold  in  preferring  Montesinos  to 
Garcilaso,  Cieza  de  Leon,  Betanzos,  Herrera,  Acosta,  and  others  ; 
but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  accept  their  symmetrical  improbabilities 
when  all  their  many  contradictions  are  explained  away.  The  short 
list  of  the  Inca  dynasty  is  confused  enough,  and  after  reading  Mon- 
tesinos we  can  readily  account  for  it  all,  because  we  at  once  perceive 
that  they  have  reduced  to  a  connected  narrative,  spreading  over  the 
.short  space  of  400  years,  events  probably  belonging  to  as  many 
thousands.  For  them  one  Pachacuti  was  enough  to  carry  the  feats 
and  misfortunes  of  nine,  and  hence  it  is  we  see  such  ridiculous 
contradictions  as  seem  to  hover  round  some  of  these  kings,  who 
here  appear  as  heroes,  there  as  cravens.  Let  the  student  enter  the 
Calchaqui  region  with  Montesinos  in  hand  and  he  may  then  learn 
to  value  his  authority  higher  than  that  of  other  writers  hitherto  held 
in  more  esteem. 


in. 

The  Yucafec  iucab  and  the  Quichua  huaca  or  waca. 

The  Maya  word  bacab  is  the  plural  form,  signifying  :  (i)  "  Vases 
with  a  narrow  neck,  bearing  the  head  of  an  animal  or  of  a  human 
being,  which  were  filled  with  water  and  set  up  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  idols'  temple;  "  (2)  "Other  vases,  in  which  the  entrails  of  the 
dead  were  preserved;"  lastly,  (3)  "Names  of  the  four  greater 
deities,  depicted  in  those  vases,  and  called  the  pillars  of  heaven." 
From  the  Spanish,  as  quoted  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  : 
Waca,  also  spelled  baca,  as  in  Baca-marca,  name  of  a  place  near 
Santa  Maria,  of  Calchaqui,  means  "  an  idol,"  "anything  buried  or 
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sacred."  This  Quichua  term  has  several  significations,  and  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  deity,  or  of  a  pot  containing  some  object  o^ 
reverence  which  had  been  buried. 

Spanish  B  is  often  substituted  for  the  Indian  W  sound ;  but  the 
plural  ending  -b  in  Yucatec  would  be  -cuna  in  Quichua,  and  we  find 
Waca-cuna  as  the  plural  of  iVaca. 

According  to  Rivero,  as  quoted  by  von  Tschudi  in  their  "  Peru- 
vian Antiquities,  Conopa"  are  certain  idols  of  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians, something  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Lares." 

According  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Carwb  is  the  name  given  to 
the  four  Bacab.     AVe  may  not,  of  course,  be  too  sure  of  the  identity. 

Canob  is  equal  to  Canopa,  even  though  the  former  does  mean 
"  heavens,"  "God's;"  and  Con  is  said  by  von  Tschudi  to  be  the 
name  of  God  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  father  of  Pachacamac. 

Let -me    now   refer    my   readers  to    the    1881-83   volumes   of 
the    "Bureau    of  Ethnology,"    where   they  will  find  a  pretty  full 
description  of  the  Bacab  painting.     In  the  plate  we  notice,   ^p 
besides   vases,    sitting   figures,  etc.,  several   series   of  dots  M^ 
and  curious  symbols  after  this  fashion :  mimi 

These  steps  or  stairways  accompanied  by  fillets,  borders,  dots, 
etc.,  are  very  common  in  Calchaqui  pottery,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  coffin-jars  of  the  meander  type. 

The  accompanying  sketch.  Fig.  8,  is  from  a  vase  in  my  collection 
which  represents  a  type  of  which  I  have  seen  some  six  specimens, 
more  or  less  perfect.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  it  was  dug  up  in 
San  Jos^,  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley,  in  the  Tocavil  division  of  the 
Calchaqui  region.  It  must  have  contained  a  child's  bones,  because 
all  such  vases,  when  they  have  a  history,  do  contain  them. 

The  skull  has  a  marked  type  of  its  own,  but  is  in  pieces.  It 
probably  belongs  to  class  C,  Fig.  6. 

In  this  vase  we  have  a  collection  of  most  of  the  principal  art 
symbols  in  Catamarcan  antiquities,  and  therefore  I  selected  it  for 
illustration. 

The  pot  itself  is  more  or  less  typical  in  shape.  It  has  a  neck  with 
a  bell-like  lip,  broken  off  in  this  instance.  The  waist,  or  slight  de- 
pression in  the  line  of  the  handles,  is  sometimes  represented  by  a 
marked  division  in  the  pattern. 

The  material  is  a  rather  light-colored,  not  very  fine  clay,  with- 
out polish,  painted  over  with  a  whitish  slip.  This  carries  the  pat- 
tern in  deep  black  and  purple,  but  the  dark  lines  enclosing  the 
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latter  color  in  the  meander  to  the  right  are  edged  with  a  lighter 
fillet,  as  seen  in  the  drawing. 


Each  face  of  the  vase  seems  to  be  a  perfect  composition  enclosed 
within  a  frame  of  black,  a,  which  runs  up  the  sides  past  the  handles, 
along  the  edge  of  the  lip  or  rim,  and  is  connected  with  the  black 
triangles  which  fill  q)  the  space  between  the  two  purple  arches.  In 
some  vases  the  lateral  border  is  thus,  Ik 


We  next  have  the  arched  eyebrows.     These  curves  are  very  gen- 
eral, and  by  no  means  limited  to  the  face  details.     The  eye 
symbol  is  sometimes  painted  on  the  flat ;  at  other  times  /^;f^^ 
raised  in  relief,  and  colored  or  not  colored.     By  right,  the 
mouth  1  I  j  I  in  should  have  been  painted  a  little  below  the  junc- 
tion of  \  III  I  I  the  curves. 
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As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  it  is  absent  in  this  instance.  Of  course, 
I  cannot  account  for  the  omission.  The  cheeks  are  peculiarly 
treated.  To  the  right  a  spherical  triangle  in  purple,  charged  with 
two  rayed  and  centered  suns  or  stars  in  black,  is  enclosed  within  a 
border  containing  these  symbols  : 


.•Hk 


Angles,  dots,  wavy  lines,  stepped  triangles  with  frets  are  very  com- 
mon in  all  Catamarcan  art.  The  left  cheek  bears  a  shield  with  the 
ground  and  pattern  counter-changed.  The  suns  in  the  border  here 
are  three,  and  the  fretted  triangles  in  the  upper  part  elongated  to 
fit  the  space.  A  black  line  divides  the  neck  from  the  body  of  the 
vase,  and  below  this  line  a  broad  band  breaks  up  the  pattern  into 
two  halves.  This  band  is  made  up  of  black  fretted  triangles,  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  purple  edged  with  black. 

The  main  design  may  be  described  as  a  black  bordered  purple 
meander  separating  three  groups  of  triangles,  stepped  and  dotted. 

The  details  on  this  pot  should  be  compared  with  those  on  the 
Wolpi  pottery  figured  in  the  2d  Report  of  the  "  Bureau  of  Eth. 
nology,"  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Frets  as  complicated  in  color  and  design  as  that  figured  to  face  page 
381  (41,363)  are  not  rare.  I  possess  a  very  beautiful  example  in 
black  and  red  on  a  yellowish-white  slip. 

The  stepped  frets  are  also  very  generally  found  in  North  and 
South  America.  Ch.  Wiener's  "  Perou  et  Bolivie,"  pp.  759,  etc. 
The  author  there  reproduces  several  sere-cloth  designs,  and  they  all 
remind  me  of  the  Calchaqui  pot  and  of  many  others  found  up  and 
down  the  country. 

Fortunately  I  own  three  very  beautiful  vases  of  this  type,  two  of 
which  are  still  on  their  way  from  the  Calchaqui  region.  The  gen- 
eral treatment  is  very  similar,  but  some  of  the  details  differ.  For 
instance,  in  the  two  other  vases  the  mouth  is  present,  and  the  cheeks 
are  ornamented  with  serpents  instead  of  shields;  but  the  serpents 
bear  fretted  and  stepped  triangles.  In  one  specimen,  vifhich  was 
sketched  before  packing,  the  purple  meander  assumes  the  form  of  a 
zigzag. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these  stepped  pyramids  and 
triangles  must  have  a  symbolical  meaning,  if  we  carefully  examine 
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Wiener's  reproduction  of  the  Paramonga  cloth,  page  761.  They 
occur  in   connection  with  sepulchral  art  of  some    kind    or  • 

another,  and  they  constantly  remind  us  of  the  Isis  and  Osiris  H 
hieroglyph.  " 

The  possible  affinity  in  an  Egyptian  direction  may  lack  proba- 
bility; not  so  the  analogy  with  the  Wolpi  and  Peruvian  examples. 

In  my  little  work  on  "Londres  and  Catamarca"  the  frontispiece 
reproduces  a  photograph  of  a  very  beautiful  copper  disk.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  delicacy  with  which  the  frets  have  been  worked  into 
the  mold.  The  disk  and  the  pot  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the 
same  period,  but  we  must  allow  that  they  have  many  details  in 
common. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Chimu  and  Tia-Huanaco  fields  have 
not  been  systematically  explored,  because  we  would  then  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  different  epochs.  The  Incas  were  certainly 
not  the  authors  of  the  extinct  Tia-Huanaco  civilization,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Chimus  we  know  were  likewise  rather  the  destroy- 
ers than  the  children  of  that  which  goes  by  their  name. 

In  Catamarca  it  is  not  possible  to  credit  the  semi-civilized  Diaguita 
and  Kakkan  tribes  with  the  art  objects  which  constantly  turn  up. 

The  Tia-Huanaco-like  head,  nobly  sculptured  in  stone,  now  in 
the  La  Plata  Museum  as  part  of  my  own  collection,  must  have  been 
produced  by  a  guild  of  artists  in  stone.  Copper  chisels  constantly 
turn  up  in  digging  trenches,  etc.,  and  these  must  have  served  as 
sculptors'  tools. 

Here  a  question  suggests  itself:  What  could  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  these  vases  ornamented  with  human  or  animal  faces?  Per- 
haps a  ritual  tradition  that  they  could  scare  evil  influences  away. 
In  fact,  they  served  the  purpose  of  the  mask  in  other  regions. 
Sherds  with  the  face  pattern  still  entire  have  been  found  laid  on  a 
corpse  buried  in  a  common  grave. 

In  my  collection  I  have  many  of  these  human-faced  pots.  Fig. 
9,  which  would  exactly  answer  the  description  of  the  Maya  Bacab. 

There  is  an  endless  number  of  specimens  with  faces  and  animal 
shapes  plastered  on  as  handles  and  ornaments.  But  we  must  wait 
until  the  La  Plata  Museum  publishes  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  its 
rich  collection  of  Argentine  antiquities.  Many  of  my  own  best 
specimens  are  likewise  in  the  director's  hands,  and  the  balance  I  hope 
to  make  the  subject  of  a  monograph  now  prejjaring  for  the  pre.ss. 
I  have  said  enough,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
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the  Calchaqui  or  Calchakkee  valleys  as  a  field  for  exploration.  But 
for  the  political  and  financial  crisis  in  the  river  Plata,  Dr.  Moreno 
would  have  long  since  issued  his  reports  or  annuals,  which  most 
certainly  will  open  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  South  American 
archjeology. 


These  papers  have  been  jotted  down  in  the  midst  of  many  inter- 
ruptions and  pressing  business,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  that  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  we  are  already  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
collecting  and  classifying  material  after  the  manner  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  Annual  Reports. 


The  Panamint  and  Saline  Valley  (Col.)  Indians  are  the 
same,  speaking  the  same  language,  intermarrying  constantly,  and 
having  constant  intercourse  back  and  forth . 

Of  the  foregoing  facts  I  have  been  told  by  at  least  a  half  dozen 
of  the  most  intelligent  Indians  living  in  both  localities.  A  few  of 
the  same  Indians  live  on  Cottonwood  creek,  flowing  into  the  north- 
western arm  of  Death  valley,  but  the  larger  part  of  them  make  their 
home  in  Saline  valley. 

In  this  latter  locality  the  Indians  all  live  at  one  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  Inyo  moimtains  and 
near  the  border  of  the  salt-bed  which  covers  the  sink  of  the  valley. 
A  small  stream  of  water  flows  out  of  Hunter's  canon,  in  the  Inyo 
mountains,  about  a  mile  from  the  Indian  village,  and  furnishes  them 
with  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 

They  have  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  enclosed,  and  some 
of  it  planted  in  alfalfa,  and  they  are  increasing  their  acreage  of  this 
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crop   the  present  season.     They  also  grow  melons,  squashes,  corn, 
beans,  barley,  and  wheat. 

The  alfalfa,  barley,  and  wheat  raised  they  sell  readily  to  the  Borax 
Company,  whose  borax  works  are  located  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Indian  village. 

This  company  pays  the  Indians  a  small  royalty  for  the  use  of 
water  during  the  irrigating  season.  These  Indians  have  four  Amer- 
ican plows  and  seven  scythes,  and  say  they  are  going  to  buy  a 
mowing  machine  next  year. 

Some  of  them  find  continuous  employment,  at  fair  wages,  at  the 
borax  works. 

Their  houses  are  both  square  and  dome-shaped,  and  made  of 
wattled  straw  or  brush  laid  over  a  frame-work.  They  also  have  a 
small  grape  and  peach  orchard. 

The  Cottonwood  Creek  people  number  only  two  or  three  families, 
except  during  the  grass-seed  or  pinon-nut  gathering  seasons,  when 
many  of  the  Saline  Valley  people  go  over  there  for  a  time.  The 
supply  of  water  is  very  limited  here  and  only  a  few  melons  are 
raised,  with  an  occasional  effort  at  corn  and  beans  on  a  little 
enclosed  patch  of  ground. 

Paiiamint. — In  the  main  Panamint  mountains  the  Indians  are 
located  in  two  small  groups.  One  is  at  the  mouth  of  Hall's  canon, 
a  mile  north  of  the  Hot  Springs,  on  the  east  side  of  Panamint 
valley,  close  to  the  base  of  the  Panamint  mountains.  They  get 
water  for  irrigation  from  Hall's  Canon  creek,  and  raise  corn,  beans, 
melons,  and  squashes,  and  are  starting  a  small  fruit  orchard  of 
peaches  and  figs. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Panamint  mountains,  at  a  place  marked 
"Johnson's  R,"  is  a  series  of  three  or  four  little  patches  of  soil 
along  the  course  of  a  steep  rocky  canon  leading  down  into  Death 
valley,  just  south  of  Bennett's  mills. 

There  a  couple  of  families  manage  to  live  by  raising  corn, 
melons,  squa.shes,  and  a  few  peaches  and  grapes,  with  pine-nuts 
and  grass-seed  in  their  season.  This  ends  the  list  of  these  people, 
and  covers  all  of  their  stations.  They  all  use  houses  like  those  in 
Saline  valley  and  all  own  ponies. 

All  told,  these  Indians  must  number  less  than  one  hundred.  Tlie 
men  are  very  fair  workers  and  find  em])loyment  at  times  about  the 
mining  camps  of  Panamint,  Darwin,  and  elsewhere. 

E.  W.  Nelson. 


HISTORY    OP    A    LOST   TRII3K. 


FRAGMENTS  OF   THE   HISTORY   OF  A  LOST  TRIBE. 

BY    DR.    LORENZO    G.    YATES. 

During  an  interview  had  about  three  years  ago  with  one  of  the 
few  representatives  of  the  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  region 
round  about  Santa  Barbara,  CaHfornia,  the  following  notes  were 
made  from  statements  of  Juste,  a  Santa  Barbara  Indian,  in  answer 
to  questions  in  relation  to  their  habits  and  customs,  which,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  aborigines  of  the  region  referred  to  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  extinct  and  the  opportunities  for  learning  anything 
in  relation  to  them  have  passed  away  never  to  be  again  offered,  may 
be  considered  worthy  of  record. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  at  a  cost  of  some  consider- 
able trouble  and  outlay  of  money  had  brought  together  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  intelligent  of  the  few  living  representatives  of  tribes 
which  formerly  occupied  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  and  adjacent  country,  an  excellent  opportunity  was  offered 
to  learn  something  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  an  almost  extinct 
people. 

The  following  notes  were  jotted  down  from  the  answers  to  questions 
which  ivere  slowly  and  carefully  asked  of  Justo  and  which  he 
answered  after  consulting  with  his  Indian  friends  who  were  present 
(representatives  of  different  tribes)  : 

He  stated  that  at  the  age  of  about  ten  years  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  which  brought  the  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  California  and  distributed  them  at  the  missions 
of  Ventura,  La  Purissima,  Santa  Barbara,  and  other  localities  on 
the  mainland. 

He  had  been  told  by  his  uncle  that  when  the  Indians  of  Dos 
Pueblos  (Santa  Barbara  county)  first  saw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback, 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  assembled  in  the  "  sweat-house  "  (  Te-mas- 
carte,  or  Te-mas-cal),  rushed  out  to  witness  the  (to  them)  wonderful 
sight.  The  Spaniard  in  alarm  threw  his  lance  among  them  and 
fatally  wounded  one  of  their  number.  In  revenge  for  this  the 
Indians  killed  him  with  their  arrows. 
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When  Jiisto  was  a  small  boy  he  had  wiUiessed  some  fighting  at 
the  Estero,  about  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  between 
the  Indians  of  El  Rincon  (a  point  about  15  miles  distant)  and  those 
who  lived  where  Santa  Barbara  is  located. 

Their  method  was  to  open  a  battle  by  tossing  up  a  lot  of  feathers. 
One  Indian  would  leave  his  companions,  advance  toward  his  enemies, 
and  shoot  a  number  of  arrows,  which  were  generally  dodged  by  the 
opposing  forces.  When  the  Indian  got  tired  he  retreated  or  fell 
back,  and  another  would  advance. 

The  fighting  did  not  result  in  much  loss  to  the  participants.  In 
the  instance  referred  to,  the  Santa  Barbara  Indians  lost  one  of  their 
number;  the  Rincon  party,  two. 

He  stated  that  the  arrows  were  sometimes  poisoned. 

When  a  declaration  of  war  was  made  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
by  the  aggrieved  party,  who  repaired  to  the  tribe  with  whom  they 
desired  to  open  war,  with  a  polite  invitation  to  meet  at  a  certain 
place  and  on  a  stated  day. 

On  the  day  agreed  upon  the  opposing  parties,  painted  and  equipped 
for  the  fight,  repaired  to  the  proposed  battle-ground  and  opened  fire 
by  throwing  handfuls  of  fine  feathers  into  the  air,  accompanying 
the  action  by  certain  peculiar  sounds  and  a  repetition  of  ya,  ya, 
ya,  ya,  ya,  ya,  ya,  ya,  ya,  ya,  increasing  the  rapidity  of  enunciation 
until  it  culminated  in  the  exclamation  Wau-Kap-pie !!! 

In  these  battles  very  few  were  killed ;  but  the  fighting  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after  the  loss  of  a  man  by  either  party. 

When  either  side  was  satisfied  they  built  a  fire,  which  signified  that 
their  opponents  were  valiant  warriors,  and  that  they  were  satisfied 
and  wished  to  bury  the  hatchet  for  the  present. 

Dwellings.  —Their  houses  were  made  by  placing  sticks  of  sycamore 
wood  so  as  to  form  a  conical  building,  which  was  covered  with  tules, 
leaving  an  opening  at  the  apex  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  Tiie  fire 
was  placed  in  the  center. 

The  ground  in  the  interior  was  smoothed  off,  and  dirt  thrown  up 
aroimd  the  base  at  the  outside  to  keep  the  water  from  running  imder. 

On  the  islands,  bones  of  whales  were  used  instead  of  sticks,  at  least 
in  some  instances,  the  writer  having  been  present  at  the  explora- 
tion of  their  sites. 

Sleeping. — They  drove  forked  sticks  in  the  ground,  across  which 
other  sticks  were  placed,  and  on  these  mats  of  woven  tule  were 
spread,  upon  which  the  inmates  slept. 
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For  covering,  the  Indians  on  the  islands  used  blankets  made  of 
skins  of  birds  and  sea  otters,  and  also  rabbit  skins  ;  the  last  named 
he  estimated  to  be  worth  about  §2.50  each. 

Eating. — On  short  days  they  had  two  meals  a  day. 

Squirrels  were  usually  cooked.  Birds  were  killed  by  small-pointed 
arrows.  Grasshoppers  were  not  used  as  food  here,  but  the  Indians 
farther  down  the  coast  made  pinoles  of  them,  which  they  ate. 

Chilla  (a  gelatinous  seed)  was  also  used  as  food,  from  which  a 
great  loaf  was  made  and  cut  into  slices. 

They  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  salt. 

Acorns  were  largely  used,  which  were  harvested  and  stored  up_ 
A  kind  of  filter  shaped  like  a  basket,  and  called  chaleel,  was 
used  to  get  the  bitter  out  of  them,  which  required  three  washings 
to  be  palatable. 

The  wild  cherry  (islaya)  was  boiled,  and  bruised  in  a  mortar ;  the 
seeds  or  pits  were  taken  out.     Both  pulp  and  seed  were  used  as  food. 

Their  meat  consisted  of  squirrels,  birds,  sea  otter,  seals,  and  whales, 
which  last  was  called  pahat.  When  they  found  a  whale  they  had 
a  big  feast.  If  there  was  enough  to  go  round,  it  was  all  right;  if 
not,  they  had  a  general  fight  over  it. 

Fish  were  generally  roasted  or  baked  in  holes  in  the  ground,  but 
they  were  considered  best  when  boiled. 

Bait. — Black  mussels  were  largely  used  as  bait,  the  fish-hooks 
being  made  of  bone  and  shell.  Justo  recognized  figures  shown  him 
in  Wheeler's  Report. 

Hunting  Ducks. — ^They  built  an  enclosure  of  tales,  leaving  an 
opening  through  which  the  ducks  were  driven.  The  hunters  followed 
them  into  the  enclosure  and  captured  the  game. 

For  catching  rabbits  they  used  a  kind  of  "  figure  4"  trap,  with 
a  stone  suspended  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  game. 

Dress. — The  men  wore  a  kind  of  jacket  made  from  the  breasts  of 
water  fowl.  The  women  wore  two  buckskins  tied  around  the  waist, 
falling  to  the  knees,  and  a  kind  of  petticoat  made  of  tule. 

Beard. — Some  of  the  Indians  had  beards,  which  they  plucked  by 
the  aid  of  pieces  of  shell. 

The  medicine  men  were  called  Ach-ie  and  were  celibate. 

The  men  had  one  wife  each.  There  was  no  marriage  ceremony  and 
no  provision  for  divorce.  No  price  was  set  or  offered  for  a  wife,  but 
a  suitor  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  will  of  the  family  of  his 
intended  by  showing  his  skilj  in  hunting  and  collecting  seeds. 
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Burials. — Various  methods  of  burial  were  practiced,  of  which 
much  has  already  been  written.  Among  other  things  buried  with 
the  dead,  quartz  crystals  were  mentioned  as  being  admired  for  their 
beauty. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  has  been  learned  in  rela- 
tion to  the  habits  and  customs  of  tribes  which  formerly  occupied 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  California,  and  who  were  in  many  re- 
spects much  more  advanced  in  aboriginal  art  than  the  tribes  who 
occupied  the  mainland,  aside  from  those  branches  of  the  same  tribes 
who  inhabited  the  coast  region  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties. 

When  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  visited  the  region,  several  years  ago, 
only  one  Indian  remained  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Island  branch,  and 
two  more  dialects  were  spoken  by  two  or  three  individuals  only, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  those  branches  have  since 
become  entirely  extinct. 


The  Cocoanut  Palm  in  the  Gilbert  .\kchipelago. — "  The 
cocoanut  palm  flourishes  very  well  ...  in  this  climate  ;  there- 
fore the  island  [Nonouti]  is  covered  with  it,  and  it  is  the  entire 
wealth  of  our  poor  people.  The  cocoanut  tree  gives  them  its  fruit 
for  food,  its  wood  for  building  their  dwellings  and  their  boats,  its 
wide  leaves  for  roofs.  They  extract  oil  from  the  cocoanut  by  scrap- 
ing and  boiling  it,  and  with  the  husk  of  the  nut  they  make  e.\- 
cellent  ropes.  The  sap  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  which  they  collect  by 
making  an  incision  close  to  the  bud,  furnishes  them  with  an  excellent 
but  heady  beverage,  stronger  than  the  liquid  contained  within  the 
nut,  and  which  easily  turns  to  vinegar.  If,  however,  it  is  cooked 
as  soon  as  collected,  it  becomes  excellent  molasses,  which  they  use 
to  sweeten  their  food.  In  addition,  the  shells  of  the  nuts  make 
vessels  which  are  less  fragile  than  glass,  or,  indeed,  if  burned,  make 
a  very  hot  fire,  being  impregnated  with  the  oil  of  the  nut.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  leaves,  which  are  used  for  torches,  and  wliich 
give  a  brilliant  light  in  burning.  The  cocoanut  tree,  then,  is  almost 
able,  by  itself,  to  supply  all  tlie  needs  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries."  [Bulletin  de  la  Society  de  Geographie  de  Lyon,  Nov., 
1890,  page  319.] 

John  Murdoch. 
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THE  AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT   OF  SCIENCE. 

BY    O.    T.    M.^SGN. 

This  democratic,  peripatetic  association  met  in  Washington, 
August  17-24.  There  were  seven  hundred  in  attendance,  this  was 
quite  above  the  average  and  very  encouraging  for  Washington,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  excessively  hot  in  August.  Among  our 
foreign  visitors  interested  in  Anthropology  were  Mr.  Henry  Balfour, 
of  Oxford;  Professor  Hughes,  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  Mm. 
Gaudry  and  Boule,  from  Paris.  In  addition  to  the  papers  read  in 
the  Anthropological  section,  there  were  others  in  the  various  sections 
which  bore  directly  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  presidential  address 
of  Professor  Goodale  was  a  remarkable  example  of  precious  gifts 
which  men  in  other  branches  of  learning  may  contribute  to  the 
science  of  man.  His  theme  was  the  possibilities  still  undeveloped 
in  the  vegetable  world.  As  every  one  of  our  food-plants  and  timber- 
trees  and  all  our  forage  and  textiles  were  contributions  of  nature  in 
a  wild  state,  we  may  look  to  nature  still  with  hope  for  other  supplies. 
It  is  not  possible  that  we  can  have  exhausted  her  bounty.  The  speaker 
urged  upon  our  experiment  stations  the  duty  of  prosecuting  inquiries 
in  this  direction  instead  of  leaving  the  work  to  private  speculation 
or  accident. 

Section  I,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  is  devoted  purely  to 
Anthropology,  and  in  many  instances  in  the  highest  sense.    If  natural 
science  is  the  application  of  instruments  of  precision  to  the  study  of 
any  subject,  then  many  of  the  papers  read  in  Section  I  were  truly 
anthropological.     A  list  of  these  will  speak  for  itself: 
The  Census  counting  machine.     By  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A. 
The  science  and  art  of  government.     By  Lester  F.  Ward. 
The  Southern  old  fields.     By  W  J  McGee. 
Agriculture  by  irrigation.     By  R.  J.  Hinton. 
Water  management.     By  B.  E.  Fernow. 
State  supervision  of  railway  extension.     By  R.  W.  Snow. 
The  code  of  inheritance.     By  Richard  T.  Colburn. 
Artesian  wells  and  underground  waters  in  Texas.     By  R.  T.  Hill. 

Others,  of  a  more  speculative  character,  have  no  place  here. 
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The  vice-presidential  address  of  Section  H,  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  evolution  of  the  argu- 
ment from  analogy.  Beginning  with  savagery,  where  the  most 
distant  and  loosely  connected  phenomena  furnish  ground  for  con- 
clusions, it  was  possible  to  trace  through  more  refined  grades  of 
culture  the  improvement  of  the  apparatus  of  argument  itself. 

The  papers  read  before  the  section  were  as  follows : 
The  essentials  of  a  good  education,  with  a  new  classification  of 

knowledge.     By  Wm.  H.  Seaman. 
The  custom  of  kava  drinking  as  practiced  by  the  Papuans  and  Poly- 
nesians.    By  Walter  Hough. 
A  linguistic  map  of  North  America.     By  J.  W.  Powell. 
Jade  implements  from  Mexico  and  Central  America.     By  Thomas 

Wilson. 
Gold  ornaments  in  the  United   States   National   Museum   from  the 

United  States  of  Colombia.     By  Thomas  Wilson. 
Siouan  onomatopes,  interjections,  and  phonetic  types.     By  J.  Owen 

Dorsey. 
On  a  collection  of  stone  pipes  from  Vermont.       By  G.  H.  Perkins. 
The  importance  and  methods  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion. 

By  Merwin  Marie  Snell. 
An  experiment  in  human  stirpiculture.     By  Anita  Newcomb  McGce. 
Relics  of  ancient  Mexican  civilization.     By  Zelia  Nuttall. 
Bow-stretchers.     By  Edward  S.  Morse. 
Prehistoric  bows.     By  Edward  S.  Morse. 
The  Nez  Perce  country.     By  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
Relation  of  a  Loveland,  Ohio,  implement-bearing   terrace   to  the 

moraines  of  the  ice-sheet.     By  Frank  Leverett. 
Utility  of  psychical  study  of  child  life.     By  Laura  Oslwrne  Talbott. 
Origin  of  the  name  Chautauqua.     By  Albert  S.  Gatschet. 
Outline  of  creation  and  migration  myths.     By  F.  H.  Cushing. 
An  ancient  human  cranium  from  Mexico.     By  F.  W.  Putnam. 
The  length  of  a  generation.     By  C.  M.  Woodward. 
Burial  custom  of  the  Hurons.     By  C.  A.  Hirschfelder. 
The  Messiah  religion  and  the  ghost  dance.     By  James  Mooney. 
Study  of  a  dwarf.     By  Frank  Baker. 

Stone  drills  and  perforations  in  stone.     By  Atreus  Wanner. 
Evidencesof  high  antiquity  of  man  in  .America.     By  Thomas  Wilson. 
Bone,  copper,  and  slate  im])lements  in  Vermont.     By  G.  H.  Perkins. 
Some  archaeological  contraventions.     By  Gerard  Fowke. 
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Distribution  of  stone   implements  in  the  tide-water  province.     By 
W.  H.  Holmes. 

Games  of  Teton  Dakota  children.     By  J.  O.   Dorsey. 

Geographic  arrangement  of  prehistoric  objects  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum.     By  Thomas  Wilson. 

Curious  forms  of  chipped  implements.     By  Thomas  Wilson. 

Inventions  of  antiquity.     By  Thomas  Wilson. 

Study  of  automatic  motion.     By  Joseph  Jastrow. 

Race  survivals  and  race  mixtures  in  Great  Britain.     By  W.  H.  Bab- 
cock. 

The  paper  of  Professor  Seaman  is  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  on  the  natural  relations  of  the  sciences. 
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Mechanics,  mineralogj',  and  geology  are  *'  connecting  links 

Mr.  Hough  has  collected  from  various  sources  the  details  of  kava 
drinking  and  the  reports  of  its  effects  on  the  system. 

Major  Powell's  communication  was  an  exhibition  of  a  linquistic 
map  of  North  America,  the  result  of  an  inquiry  extending  over 
twelve  years  and  combining  the  studies  of  all  who  from  the  first 
mention  of  a  tribe  to  the  present  moment  have  contributed  to  the 
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construction  of  a  map.  Civilization  has  almost  entirely  swept  away 
the  living  representatives  of  this  primitive  culture,  but  Major  Powell's 
map  will  remain  the  chart  of  savage  occupation  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Wilson's  brief  paper  on  jade  was  long  enough  to  stir  up  the 
old  controversy  on  the  question  of  its  source,  but  no  progress  was 
made  in  its  solution. 

Mr.  Dorsey  gave  a  brief  discussion  of  a  linquistic  topic,  the  full 
account  of  which  will  appear  in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology. 

The  paper  of  Mrs.  McGee  described  the  experiment  of  Noyes  in 
the  Oneida  Community  and  gave  the  result.  This  paper  appears  in 
the  present  number  of  the  magazine. 

Mrs.  Nuttall  sent  to  the  Association  an  accurate  color  sketch  of 
an  old  Mexican  feather  shield  now  in  the  castle  of  Ambras,  in  the 
Tyrol,  with  a  study  of  this  style  of  work  and  a  discussion  of  the  shield 
itself. 

Professor  Morse,  in  continuation  of  his  studies  in  primeval  archery, 
discussed  some  very  primitive  forms  of  bows,  and  also  a  relic  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  stringing  or  in  stretching 
the  bow. 

Miss  Fletcher  offered  a  map  of  the  Nez  Perce  country,  drawn  by 
an  Indian  of  that  nation,  and  compared  it  with  the  best  work  of  our 
Land  Office. 

Mr.  Cushing  read  a  long  and  copiously  illustrated  paper,  giving 
the  results  of  his  study  in  the  mythology  of  the  Zuni  Indians  during 
a  residence  of  several  years  among  them.  This  paper  will  appear 
in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Mr.  Mooney's  communication  was  of  great  interest  to  the  section. 
After  spending  two  months  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
dancing  the  ghost  dance  with  the  Indians,  he  was  able  in  the  most 
graphic  manner  to  reproduce  the  scene  and  give  a  logical  account 
of  its  motive.  It  appears  that  the  Indians  having  failed  to  rid  the 
land  of  white  men  have  now  appealed  to  the  ghost  viforld  and  the 
Messiah  to  help  them. 

All  of  the  other  papers  in  the  list  following  Mr.  Mooney's  were 
read  by  title  and  will  appear  by  abstract  in  the  Proceedings. 

This  account  should  not  be  closed  without  mention  of  the  Woman's 
Anthropological  Society,  some  of  whose  members  read  excellent 
papers  before  the  section,  and  all  of  them  were  most  assiduous  in 
their  attentions  to  the  Association. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AND   THE  INDIANS. 

BY    A.    F.    CHAMBERLAIN. 

Since  the  article  on  "  The  maple  amongst  the  Algonkian  tribes  " 
appeared*  I  have  come  across  some  very  interesting  evidence  not 
previously  noted.  In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  i765,fwe 
find  the  curious  information  that  "The  Americans  have  discovered 
a  method  of  making  sugar  from  a  liquor  procured  by  boring  the 
maple  tree."  In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine  "J 
there  is  printed  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robinson  to  Mr.  Ray,  bearing  date 
of  "  London,  March  lo,  16S4,"  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  enclosed  you  some  sugar  of  the  first  boiling  got  from  the 
juice  of  the  wounded  maple.  Mr.  Ashton,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  presented  it  to  me.  'Twas  sent  from  Canada,  where  the 
natives  prepare  it  from  the  said  juice  ;  eight  pints  yielding  com- 
monly a  pound  of  sugar.  The  Indians  have  practiced  it  time  out  of 
mind.  The  French  begin  now  to  refine  it  and  to  turn  it  to  much 
advantage.  If  you  have  any  of  these  trees  by  you,  could  you  not  make 
the  trial,  proceeding  as  with  the  sugar  cane  ?  " 

In  his  reply,  which  is  dated  "  Black  Notley,  April  i,  1684,"  Mr. 
Ray  says:  "  Yours  of  the  loth  instant  I  received  and  therein  an 
enclosed  specimen  of  the  Canada  sugar,  a  thing  to  me  strange  and 
before  unheard  of."  Mr.  Ray  also  mentions  that  he  had  a  friend  ex- 
periment for  him,  in  the  way  suggested,  with  some  success. 

The  important  fact  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  as  early  as  1684  we 
have  the  distinct  statement  regarding  maple-sugar  making,  that  "  the 
Indians  have  practiced  it  time  out  of  mind." 

In  Vol.  XV  (1684-5)  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  "§  there  is  "  An  account  of  a  sort  of  sugar  made  of 
the  juice  of  t-he  maple  in  Canada,"  presumably  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Ashton  above  referred  to.     This  brief  note  is  as  follows  : 

*Vol.  IV,  pp.  39-43-  / 

t  Vol.  XXXV,  p.  439- 

%  Vol.  I,  pp.  322-323,  "Of  an  attempt  to  make  the  maple  sugar  above 
an  hundred  years  ago." 

?  No.  171,  May  20,  1685,  p.  988. 
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"  The  savages  of  Canada,  in  the  time  that  the  sap  rises  in  the 
fitaple,  make  an  incision  in  the  tree,  by  which  it  runs  out ;  and 
after  they  have  evaporated  eight  pounds  of  the  liquor  there  remains 
one  pound  as  svveet  and  as  much  sugar  as  that  which  is  got  out  of 
the  canes;  part  of  the  same  sugar  is  sent  to  be  refined  at  Roven. 

The  savages  here  have  practiced  this  art  longer  than  any  now  liv- 
ing among  them  can  remember.  There  is  made  with  this  sugar  a 
very  good  syrup  of  maiden  hair  and  other  capillary  plants,  which  is 
used  in  France." 

Here  we  have  the  very  important  statement  made  in  1684  that 
"  the  savages  have  practiced  this  art  longer  than  any  now  living 
among  them  can  remember."  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Ashton  and  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  statement  that  the  French 
in  Canada  learned  the  art  of  maple-sugar  making  from  the  Indians 
is  true. 

There  is  also  some  additional  evidence  regarding  the  history  of 
maple  sugar  in  New  England.  In  Vol.  XXXI  of  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society"*  we  find  "an  account  of  the 
method  of  making  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  maple  here  in  New 
England,"  by  Paul  Dudley,  F.  R.  S. 

Following  is  part  of  Mr.  Dudley's  interesting  description: 

"  Maple  sugar  is  made  of  the  juice  of  upland  maple,  or  maple 
trees  that  grow  on  the  highlands.  You  box  the  tree,  as  we  call  it — 
/.  e.,  make  a  hole  with  an  axe  or  chisel  into  the  side  of  the  tree, 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  The  box  you  make  may  hold  about  a 
pint,  and  therefore  it  must  shelve  inward  or  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  tree.  You  must  also  bark  the  tree  above  the  box  to  steer  or 
direct  the  juice  to  the  box. 

"  You  must  also  tap  the  tree  with  a  small  gimlet  below  your  box,  so 
as  to  draw  the  liquor  off.  When  you  have  pierced  or  tapped  your 
tree  or  box  you  put  in  a  reed  or  pipe  or  a  bit  of  cedar  scored  with 
a  channel,  and  put  a  bowl,  tray,  or  small  cask  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  to  receive  your  liquor,  and  so  tend  the  vessels  as  they  are  full.' ' 
This  method  of  procedure  in  1720  may  be  compared  with  that  now 
in  use,  and  that  in  use  amongst  the  various  Indian  tribes. 

Ben.  Perley  Poore,  in  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Agriculture    of  the   United   States, "f  says   of  the   New  England 

*  Vol.  XXXI  (1720-1721)  ;  January,  April  1720,  pp.  27-28. 
t  Report  of  Comin.  of  Agriculture,  1866,  pp.  498-527. 
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Indians  :  "  From  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree  they  made  a  coarse- 
grained sugar,  which,  when  mixed  with  freshly  pounded  "  sup-paun  " 
and  seasoned  with  dried  whortleberries,  was  baked  into  a  dainty  dish 
for  high  festivals  "  (page  500). 

Descriptions  of  the  modern  method  of  maple-sugar  making  in 
Vermont,  "  the  maple-sugar  State,"  may  be  found  in  the  reports  for 
1S67*  and  1873, t  ^"d  interesting  statistics  of  maple-sugar  produc- 
tion in  that  for  1876. J 

III  the  report  for  i862§  Mr.  C.  T.  Alvord,  of  Wilmington,  Ver- 
mont, has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar.' ' 
He  states : 

"  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  New  England  to  the  present  time 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree  for  domestic 
purposes  has  been  carried  on  as  one  of  the  branches  of  agricultural 
pursuit"  (page  394). 

In  the  interesting  description  which  he  gives  of  the  method  of 
manufacture  (pages  397-405)  the  following  passages  deserve  par- 
ticular notice  : 

"  In  some  instances  the  syrup  was  strained  through  hemlock  boughs 
and  then  boiled  down  to  sugar"  (page  398). 

The  way  to  tell  when  the  sugar  is  boiled  enough  is  "  by  having  a 
dish  of  snow  and  putting  some  of  the  hot  sugar  on  the  snow.  If  it 
does  not  run  into  the  snow,  but  cools  in  the  form  of  wax  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow,  it  is  done  enough  to  be  put  in  the  tubs  to  drain  ' ' 
(page  403)  ||. 

The  comparison  of  the  earliest  recorded  methods  employed  by 
white  men  and  by  Indians  seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  linguistic  evidence  already  adduced,  and  to  strengthen  the  belief 
that  the  American  Indian  first  manufactured  maple  sugar. 

*P.  246.  tPp- 473-5 

X  Pp-  159-160.  \  Pp.  394-405- 

II  Compare  Report  of  Couim.  ofAgric.  1870,  p.  412,  where  it  is  said  of 
some  Western  Indians:  "Sugar-making  forms  a  sort  of  Indian  carnival, 
and  boiling  candy  and  pouring  it  out  on  the  snow  to  cool  is  the  pastime 
of  the  children." 
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Kahastine^s  or  the  Fire-Dragon. — Among  the  unlettered  Iro- 
quois there  is  still  current  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  enormous  and 
tri-forni  monsters,  having  the  head,  breast,  and  shoulders  of  a 
panther,  the  wings  and  claws  of  an  eagle,  and  the  body  of  a  huge 
serpent. 

Its  mouth  and  eyes  are  said  to  emit  fire  and  balls  of  light,  and 
lambent  flames  are  reputed  to  play  over  its  entire  length,  which  is 
said  to  be  about  two  bow-shots  ;  its  other  proportions  are  such  as 
to  correspond  with  its  vast  length. 

Its  abiding  places  are  at  the  bottom  of  great  lakes,  and  its  mode 
of  locomotion  is  by  flying.  Its  time  of  flight  is  at  night,  making 
its  way  across  the  country  from  one  lake  to  another.  These  people 
fancy  that  they  can  hear  the  waters  boil  and  siss  when  the  flame- 
enveloped  monster  plunges  into  a  neighboring  lake.  In  their 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  astronomy,  these  people  believe  that  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  are  caused  by  these  monsters  attempting  to 
feed  upon  or  swallow  the  planet  in  eclipse. 

To  prevent  a  catastrophe  so  dire  as  the  loss  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  their  celestial  ancestors  (for  the  sun  is  their  elder  brother  and 
the  moon  their  grandmother),  the  terror-stricken  people  shout, 
shoot  arrows  at  the  supposed  monster,  urge  their  dogs  to  bay  and 
howl  at  it,  and  beat  drums  and  kettles  to  frighten  the  demon  away. 

The  origin  of  this  myth  is  traceable  to  the  meteor  or  falling  star. 
The  Tuskaroran  name  of  it  is  Kahasti' ni'^s ;  its  Mohawk  name 
Kahaseri'ne' s,  and  its  Onondagan  was  formerly  Kahas'endye' tha\ 

In  these  sentences  or  sentence-words  the  initial  ka  is  the  neuter 
zoic  pronoun  "  it;  "  the  nominal  base  is  the  stem  of  oha'sera\  "a 
light  orflame,"  from  an  original  okath/sem' ,  "  light-giving  thing.  " 
The  verb  in  the  first  two  is  from  -in  e\  "  to  move  or  travel,"  while 
that  of  the  last  -ehdyetha' ,  denotes  "to  cause,  to  emit,  or  shoot." 
Here  we  have  evidence  that  the  "shooting  light  or  star"  is  the 
origin  of  the  fabulous  fire-dragon.  The  Onondagan  name  is  now 
applied  to  the  lion  of  the  eastern  iicinisphere. 

J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 
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ABORIGINAL   ROCK-MORTARS   NEAR  EL   PASO,  TEXAS. 

BY    H.    L.    BRUNNER. 

The  location  of  these  excavations  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Franklin  mountains,  about  ten  miles  north  of  El  Paso,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  canon  containing  a  spring  known  locally  as  the  House 
spring.  An  extensive  view  is  here  afforded  of  the  mesa  to  the  east 
and  north.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  contain  much  intrusive 
granite,  which  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  canon 
rises  in  two  low  knolls  above  the  detritus  washed  down  from  the 
mountains.  One  of  these,  a  bare  knob,  contains  a  small  number 
of  excavations;  the  other,  partly  covered  with  loosened  masses  of 
granite,  has  thirty-two. 

The  excavations  themselves — "cooking  holes"  they  are  some- 
times called — vary  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth,  and  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  inches  in  depth,  being  semi- 
spindle-shaped.  The  largest  measured  nineteen  inches  in  depth  by 
fourteen  inches  at  mouth  ;  a  small  one  was  fourteen  inches  deep  by 
ten  inches  at  mouth.  Twenty  of  these  holes  lie  close  to  and 
partly  in  the  shadow  of  a  large  tilted  block  of  granite,  which, 
besides  shade,  may  have  furnished  a  shield  from  hostile  eyes.  Four- 
teen holes  are  nearly  perfect,  particularly  those  most  shaded ;  five 
made  near  the  edge  of  the  rock  have  been  partly  worn  away  by  dis- 
integration, and  one  has  been  opened  lengthwise  by  a  fracture  of  the 
rock.  Scattered  among  these  larger  "  holes  ' '  are  perhaps  thirty  small 
ones,  saucer-shaped  or  slightly  deeper,  and  varying  from  six  inches 
wide  and  three  inches  deep  to  two  inches  wide  by  half  an  inch 
in  depth.  Seven  of  these  are  about  of  the  larger  size,  but  the 
majority  are  quite  small.  They  are  all  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
whereas  the  larger  holes  are  more  or  less  pointed. 

Within  ten  paces  of  this  larger  group,  in  separate  blocks  of 
granite,  two  smaller  groups  are  found,  consisting  respectively  of 
five  and  seven  large  excavations,  some  of  them  well  preserved. 

Old  plainsmen  say  these  holes  are  mortars,  used  for  the  grinding 
of  grain.  A  single  tool  was  found,  which  may  have  been  used  in 
this  process,  and  will  be  mentioned  further  on.     The  smaller  exca- 
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vations  above  described  were  probably  used  to  hold  round-bottomed 
vessels  and  cups. 

A  few  fragments  of  pottery,  both  plain  and  decorated,  were 
picked  up,  but  were  not  different  from  the  cheaper  Mexican  ware. 
An  "arrow-scraper,"  a  small  implement  with  a  concave  sharpened 
edge,  was  found,  and  also  an  unwrought  ax-shaped  stone,  which 
had  been  used  for  digging  or  chopping. 

About  one-third  of  a  mile  below  the  excavations,  presumably 
transported  by  water,  an  oval  lenticular  tool  of  hard  sandstone  was 
found,  its  greatest  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  being  respect- 
ively 4)^,  3^,  and  i|^  inches.  One  surface  is  rough,  but  has 
been  worked  to  produce  its  present  curvature,  which  is  greatest 
toward  the  ends.  The  form  exactly  fits  the  hollow  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  other  surface  is  smooth,  curving  most  toward  the  sides, 
and  showing  slight  longitudinal  scratches.  Moreover,  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  curvature  makes  a  small  angle  with  the  line  of 
greatest  length,  which  fact,  with  its  occurrence  near  the  mortars,  its 
shape  and  markings,  suggests  that  the  stone  was  held  in  the  concave 
palm  eitiier  in  shaping  the  mortars  themselves  or  in  grinding 
their  contents,  or  possibly  for  both  purposes. 

Other  similar  excavations  are  reported  near  Mundy  spring,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  above  locality. 


Flores  and  Celebes. — An  important  contribution  to  the  eth- 
nography of  these  islands  has  just  been  published  as  a  supplement  to 
volume  3  of  the  Internationales  Archiv  f'lir  Ethnographie. 

It  is  by  Dr.  Max  Weber,  of  Amsterdam,  who  spent  the  period  from 
April,  i888,  to  March,  1889,  in  a  journey  through  Sumatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  Saleyer,  and  Flores  for  the  purpose  of  making  zoological 
investigations.  While  zoology  was  the  main  object  of  his  journey, 
he  felt  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "The  duty  of  collecting  ethno- 
gra[)hical  objects,  as  far  as  time  and  oi)i)ortimity  permitted,  in  a 
region  where  the  leveling  effects  of  western  civilization  are  so 
rapidly  showing  themselves,  must  impress  itself  even  upon  the  lay- 
man." 

Accordingly  a  large  and  valuable  collection  was  made  in  the 
islands  mentioned,  and  the  paper  is  a  detailed  description  of  this 
collection.  It  is  illustrated  with  eiglit  beautiful  colored  plates  and 
several  figures  in  the  text.  John  Murdoch. 
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Dolbeschew  (W.  J.)  Ausgrabungen 
auf  den  Giaberfeldern  von  Kumbulte 
in  Digorien  ( Kaukasus).  Mitth.  (I.  an- 
throp.  (jesellsch.  in  Wien,  1891,  n.  F., 
xi,  60-68.  —  Edwards  (Blanche). 
Suite  de  la  disscussion  sur  la  n.atalitii  et 
la  depopulation  en  France  ;  avortement, 
mortinatality,  mortality  des  nouveau  n-s. 
Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1S90,  4. 
s.,   i,  83S-850.  —  Eschenauer  etc. 
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Suite  de  la  discussion  sur  le  faible 
accroissement  de  la  population  en 
France.  Ibid.,  1S91, 4.  s.,  ii,  2S3-300. 
— Fauvelle.  Crane  de  I'^ge  du 
bronze.     Ibid.,  1S90,  4.  s.,  i,  854-856, 

4tabl.  Photographies  de  crimi- 

nel.     Ibid.,  957-959.     Suite 

de  la  discussion  sur  la  diminution  de  la 
natality   en    France.     Ibid.,  971-990. 

Suite  de  la  discussion  sur  le 

faible  accroissement  de  la  population  en 
France.  Ibid.,  1S91, 4.  s.,  ii,  222-235. 
^^-^^  Un  crane  fossile  de  bovide. 
Ibid.,  277-279.— Fere  (C.)  Note  sur 
un  dynamomfetre  maxillaire.  Compt. 
rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,  Par.,  1891,9.  s., 
111,619.  La  taille  dans  la  sta- 
tion et  dans  le  decubitus  dorsal.  Ibid., 
620. — Ferri  (E.)  La  cosiddetta  volon- 
tarleta    nelle    contravenzioni.     Scuola 

posltiva,  Napoli,  1891,  1,  i-io.   

Criminalita  in  Italia  e  sostitutivi  penali 

arovescio.   Ibid.,  102-117.    II 

tlpo  criniinale  e  la  natura  della  delin- 
quenza.  Arch.  di.  psichiat.,  etc., Torino, 
i89i,xii,  1S5-215.— Fewkes  (F.  W.) 
A  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Moki  snake  dance.  J.  -Am.  Folk-Lore, 
Bost.  &  N.  Y.,  1S91,  iv,  129-138. — 
Fletcher  (R.)  The  new  school  of 
criminal  anthropology.  Am.  Anthrop., 
Wash.,  i89i,iv, 201-236. — Fouruier. 
Mfemoire  sur  la  statistique  des  religions. 
Bull,  de  I'Inst.  internat.  de  statist.  1SS9, 
Rome,  1890,  iv,  125-146. — Galton 
(F. )  De  I'her^dit^  psychologique. 
Cong,  internat.  de  psychol.  physiol.  C. 
r..  Par.,  1890,1,  97-103. — Garson  (J. 
G. )  Notes  on  human  remains  discov- 
ered by  General  Pilt-Rivers  at  Wood- 
yates,  Wiltshire.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  Adv. 
Sc,  1890,  Lond.,  1891,  Ix,  983. — 
Oarson  \et  a/.}.  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating the  anthropological  measure- 
ments taken  at  Newcastle  meeting  of 
the  association  in  1889.  Ibid.,  549- 
552. — Gatscbet  (A.  S.)  Oregonian 
folk-lore.  J.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  Bost.  & 
N.  Y.,  iS9i,iv,  139-143. — Gaudenzi 
(C. )  Un  nuovo  strumento  per  le  misure 
angolari  del  capo.     Arch,  di  psichiat., 

etc.,  Torino,  1891,  xii,  305-322.  

Contributo  alle  misure  angolari  del 
capo.  Gior.  d.  r.  Accad.  di  med.  di 
Torino,  1891,  3.  s.,  xxxix,  145-176. — 
Oiacomini  (C.)  Les  cerveaux  des 
mlcrocfephales.     [Extr.  from  Gior.  d. 
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r.  Accad.  di  med.  di  Torino,  1S89,  3. 
s.,  xxxvii,  &  1S90,  3.  s.,  xxxviii.]  Arch, 
ital.  de  biol.,  Turin,  1S91,  xv.  63-1 18, 
I  pi.— Girod  (P.)  et  P.  Gautier. 
Ddcouverte  d'un  squelette  humain  con- 
temporain  des  eruptions  volcaniques 
quaternaires  du  volcan  de  Gravenoire 
(Puy-de-Donie).  Compt.  rend.  Acad. 
d.  sc,  Par.,  1S91,  cxii,  I155-I157. — 
Goodall  (F.  W.)  The  remote  effects 
of  fcetal  brain  injury  In  labor  ;  or,  why 
we  are  righthanded.  J.  Am.  M.  Ass., 
Chicago,  1S91,  xvii,  19-21. — Gouzer 
(J.)  Action  des  courants  telluriques, 
du  magn^tisme  terrestre  sur  I'activit^ 
cerebrale.  Arch,  de  I'anthrop.  crim. , 
Par.,  iSgi.vi, 349-369. — Gradenigo. 
A  contribution  to  the  morphology  of  the 
human  auricle.  [Transl.  by  J.  A. 
Spalding.J  Arch.  Otol.,  N.  Y.,  1S91, 
XX,  219. — Grt'hant  (N.)  Sur  un  nou- 
vel  appireil  destine  i  mesurer  la  puis- 
sance musculaire.  Compt.  rend.  Acad, 
d.  sc.  Par.,  1891,  cxiii,  212. — Gr4- 
hant  et  C.  Qulnquaud.  Mesure  de 
la  puissance  musculaire  chez  les  ani- 
maux  soumis  a  un  certain  nombre  d'in- 
toxications.  Ibid.,  213. — Grigorescu 
(G.)  La  force  dyiiamomitrique  des 
enfants  de  sept  a  quinze  ans  inclusive- 
ment.  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  biol..  Par., 
1S91,  9.  s.,  iii,  547. — Grimaldi  (A.) 
Le  oscillazioni  gioinaliere  della  statura 
nei  pazzi.  Manicomio  mod..  Nocera, 
1S90,  vi,  321-338. — Grlnnell  (G.  D.) 
Marriage  among  the  Pawnees.  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Wash.,  1S91,  iv,  275-281. — 
Guibert.  Sur  revolution  de  I'enten- 
dement.    Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par., 

1890,  4.  s.,  i,  815-828.— Gurreri  (R.) 
Una  criminaie-nata.  Arch,  di  psichiat., 
etc.,  Torino,  1891,  xii,  135-142.— 
Hambleton.  Physical  development. 
Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  Adv.  Sc,  1890,  Lond., 

1891,  Ix,  974-976. — Hayward  (S.) 
Popular  names  of  American  plants.  J. 
Am.  Folk-Lore,  Bost.  &  N.  Y.,  1891, 
iv,  147-150.— Hein  (W.)  Die  Ver- 
wendung  der  Menschengestalt  in 
Flechtwerken.  Mitth.  d.  anthrop.  Ge- 
sellsch.  in  Wien,  i89i,n.  F.,  xi,  45-56. 
— Herve  (G.)  Le  grand  droit  de 
I'abdomen  et  les  muscles  ant^rieurs  du 
cou.  Rev.  mens,  de  I'fecole  d'anthrop. 
de  Par.,  189 1,  i,  161-176. — Hitch- 
cock (E.)  Comparative  study  of  mca.s- 
urements  of  male  and  female  students 
at  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Wei- 
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lesley  Colleges,  U.  S.  A.  Physique, 
Lond.,  1891,  i,  90-94. — Ireland  (\V. 
W.)  Is  crimin.Tl  anthropology  a  science? 
Med. -Leg.  J.,  N.  Y.,  i89l-2.ix,  1-16. 
— Ivanoff  (V.  S.)  [Criminality  among 
the  insane.]  Vestnik  klin.  i  sudebnoi 
psichiat.  i  neviopatol.,  St.  Petersb. , 
1891,  viii,  no.  2,  210-260. — Jacobs 
(J.)  De  Badoej's.  Internal.  .Xrch.  f. 
Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1891,  iv,  158-164,  I 
pi. — Krause  (E.)  Hugelgraber  zu 
Kehrberg,  Kreis  Ostpriegnitz.  Ztschr. 
f.  Ethnol.,  Berl.,  1S91,  xxiii,  262-276. 
— Laborde.  Le  professeurGavarret. 
Bull.  .Sue.  d'anthrop.  Par.,  1890,4.  s., 
i,  645-657. — Laborde  (J.-V.)  Les 
lonciions  intellectuelles  et  instinctives. 
Rev.  mens,  de  I'ficole  d'anthrop.  de 
Par.,  1891,1,33-45. — Lafay  (G.)  Les 
ateliers  prihistoriques  de  la  .Sinitri^re 
en  Macounais.  Anthropologic,  Par., 
1891,  ii,  289-296. — Le  Double  (A.) 
Muscles  prfoternaux.  Bull.  Soc.  d'an- 
throp. de  Par.,  1891,  4.  s.,  ii,  150-154. 

Du    muscle    6pitrochI6o-ole- 

cranien  et  de  sa  signification  au  point 
de  vue  de  I'anthropologie  zoologique. 
Ibid.,  154-173. — Letourneau  (C.) 
Sur  I'origine  du  sentiment  juridique. 
Ibid.,  1890,  4  s.,  i,  866-S79. — Lom- 
broso  (C.)  Tatto  e  tipo  degenera- 
tivo  in  donne  normali,  criminali  e 
alienate.     Arch      de     psichiat.,     etc., 

Torino,  1S91,  xii,  1-6.   Genius 

a  degenerative  epileptoid  psychosis. 
[Transl.  by  J.  G.  Kiernan,  from  Lorn- 
broso's:  Men  of  Genius.]  Alienist 
&  Neurol.,  St.   Louis,  1891,  xii,  356- 

371.     Tatto,  sensibiliti  gen- 

erale  e  dolorifica,  e  tipo  degenerativo 
in  donne  normali,  criminali  e  alienate. 
Gior.  d.  r.  Accad.  di  med.  di  Torino, 
1891,3.  s.,xxxix,  79-88. — Lombroso 
(C.)undS.  Ottolenghi.  Die  Sinne 
der  Verbrecher.  Ztschr.  f.  Psychol,  u. 
Physiol,  d.  Sinnesorg.,  Hamb.  u. 
Leipz.,  1891,11,337-360. — Macaulay 
(T.  B.)  Weight  and  longevity.  [From 
Papers  &  Tr.  Actuarial  Soc.  of  Amer- 
ica, Apr.,  1891.]  Pub.  Am.  Statist. 
Ass.  Host.,  1 890- 1,  n.  s.,  ii,  287-296. 
— Maggi  (L.)  Deux  fails  craniolo- 
giques  trouves  chez  quelques  mammi- 
fires.  [From,  Boll,  sclent.,  l-'avia,l889, 
xi.]  Arch.  ital.  de  biol.,  Turin,  1S91, 
XV,  1 19-124. — Manouvrier  (L. ) 
Les  aptitudes  et  les  actes  dans  Icur  rap- 
ports avec  la  constitution  anatomiquc  et 


avec  le  milieu  ext^rieur.  Bull.  .Soc. 
d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1S90,  4.  s. ,  i,  91S- 

951.     L'atavisme  et  le  crime. 

Rev.  mens  de  I'Ecole  d'anthrop.  de 
Par.,  1891,  i,  225-240. — Marcano 
(C.)  Ethnographic  pr6colombienne 
du  Venezuela ;  note  sur  les  Cuicas  et 
les  Timotes.     Bull.  Soc.  d'anthrop.  de 

Par.,  1S91,  4.  s.,  ii,  238-254.      

Ethnographic  precolombienne  du  Vene- 
zuela ;    Indiens,  Piaroas  et   Guahibos. 

Ibid.,  1890,  4.  s.,  1,857-865.      

Ethnographic  precolombienne  du  Vene- 
zuela ;  Indiens  Goajires.  Ibid.,  883- 
895. — March  (H.  C.)  Some  neolithic 
details.      Rep.     Brit.    Ass.    Adv.    Sc, 

1890,  Lond.,  1891,  Ix,  977. — Mason 
(O.  T.)  The  natural  history  of  folk- 
lore. J.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  Host,  i:  N. 
Y.,  1S91,  iv,  97-105. — de  Mortillet 
(G.)  Excursion  en  Belgiquc.  Kev. 
mens,    de  I'Ecole  d'anthrop.   de   Par., 

1 89 1,  1,  193-21 1. — Mouat  (F.  J.) 
On  prison  ethics  and  prison  labour.  J. 
Royal  Statist.  Soc,  Lond.,  1891,  liv, 
213-262.  —  Miiller  (F.  M.)  On 
thought  and  language.  Monist,  Chi- 
cago, 1890-1,  i,  572-589. — Munro 
(R.)  On  some  archajological  remains 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England.  Rep. 
Brit.  Ass.  Adv.  Sc,  1890,  Lond.,  1 891, 
Ix,  976.— N  (W.  W.)  The  Indian 
Messiah.  J.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  Bost.  & 
N.  Y.,  1S91,  iv,  106. — OUivier- 
Beauregard.  La  justice  et  les  Tri- 
bunaux  dans  I'ancienne  Egypte.  Bull. 
Soc.  d'anthrop..  Par.,  1891,  4.  s.,  ii, 
86-no. — Olshausen.  Zweite  Mit- 
theilung  Uber  den  alten  Bernsteinhandel 
unddieGoldfunde.  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnol., 
Berl.,  1891,  xxiii,  286-319. — Orn- 
stein  (B.)  Ein  Riickblick  auf  meine 
makrobiotischen  Berichte  aus  Griechen- 
land  bis  zum  Jahre  1886.  Arch.  f.  p.ilh. 
Anal.,  etc.,  Berl.,  1891,  cxxv,  404-409. 
— Orschanski  (I.  G.)  [Heredity 
and  its  law.  ]  Dnevnik.  4.  siezda  russk. 
vrach.,  Moskva,  1891,383-412.  \_Aho: 
Reprint.] — 0'wens(F.  G.)  Folk-lore 
from  Buflalo  Valley,  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, y.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  Bost.  t^  N. 
\'.,  1891",  iv,  115-128.— Paris  (C.) 
Les  mines  tjames  de  Tra-Kiion,  prov- 
ince de  Quang-nam  (.Xnnam).  An- 
thropologic, Par.,  1 89 1,  ii,  283-28S.— 
Phene.  On  an  unidentified  people 
occupying    parts  of    Britain    in    Pre- 
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Roman-British  times.  Rep.  Brit.  Ass. 
Adv.  Sc,  1891,  Ix,  974. — Proksch 
(J.  K.)  Die  venerisuhen  Krankheiten 
bei  lien  alten  .\egyptern.  Arch.  f.  Der- 
mat.  u.  .Syph.,  Wien,  1S91,  xxiii,  537- 
557. — Regnault  (F.)  Des  beguins. 
Bull.  .Soc.  d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1S91,  4. 
s.,  i,  662-6S0.— Reichard  (P.)  De- 
portment of  savage  negroes.  [Transl. 
from  D.as  Ausland.]  Pop.  Sc.  .Month., 
N.  Y.,  1S91,  xxxix,  330-337. — Ren- 
ton  (A.  W. )  The  dangers  of  the  new 
alienism.  Med.  Leg.  J.,  N.  Y..  iSgl-2, 
ix,  17-20. — Robin  (P.)  Conferences 
anthropom^triquesfaitesauxinstiluteurs 
de  rOise.  Bull.  .Soc.  d'anthrop.  de 
Par.,  1S90,  4.  s.,  i,  S33-837. — Ric- 
cardi  (P.)  Pregiudizi  e  superstizioni 
del  popolo  Modenese.  Arch,  per  Tan- 
throp. ,  Firenze,  1S90,  xx,  73  ;  307,  I  1. 
facsimile. — Royer  (Clemence)et  Lag- 
neau.  Discussion  sur  la  depopulation 
de  la  France.  Bull.  .Soc.  d'anlhrop.  de 
Par.,  1S90,  4.,s.,  i,  680-706. — Rub- 
bens  (C.)  Evolution  religieuse  au 
Congo.  Ibid.,  1891,  4.  s.,  ii,  259-274. 
— Ryder  (J.  A.)  An  attempt  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  primary  laws  of  me- 
chanical evolutions.  Proc.  Acad.  \at. 
Sc,  Phiia.,  1S91,  62-70. — Schlege. 
(G.)  lets  over  chineesche  doodkisten. 
Internal.  Arch.  f.  Ethnog. ,  Leidenl 
i89i,iv,  153-157,1  pi. — Schmeltz 
(J.  D.  E. )  Die  Sammlungen  aus 
Korea  im  ethnographischen  Reichsmu- 
seum  zu  Leiden.  Ibid.,  45  ;  I05,  3 
pi. — Schumacher  (K.)  Barbarische 
und  griechische  Spiegel.  Ztschr.  f. 
Ethnol.,  Berl.,  1891,  xxiii,  81-S8.— 
Schurtz  (H.)  Die  geographische 
Verbreituiig  der  Negertrachten.  Inter- 
nal. Arch.  f.  Ethnog.,  Leiden,  1891, 
iv,  139-153,  I  pi. — Schwab  (M.)  A 
convicted  anarchist's  reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso.  Monist,  Chicago, 
1890-1,1,520-524. — Seggel.  Brust- 
bau  und  Korpergewicht  im  Verhaltniss 
zur  Korperlange  Verhandl.  d.  x.  in- 
ternal, nied.  Cong.,  1890,  Berl.,  1891, 
V,  18.  Abth.,  162-174,— Seler  (E.) 
Zur  mexicanischen  Chronologic  mil 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des  za- 
potekischen  Kalenders.  Ztschr.  f.  Eth- 
nol., Berl.,  1891,  xxiii,  S9-133. — 
Sholl  (E.  H.)  The  negro  and  his 
death-rate.  Alabama  M.  cS:  S.  Age, 
Anniston,  i8go-i,iii,  337-341. — Shu- 
feldt(R.  W.)    Headrflatteningasseen 


among  the  Navajo  Indians.  Pop.  Sc. 
Month.,  N.Y. ,  1891,  xxxix,  535-539. — 
Sketch  of  George  Catlin.  Ibid  ,  402- 
409,  port. — Starr  (F.)  Dress  and 
adornment.  I.  Deformations.  Ibid., 
488-502.— Talbot  (E.  S.)  A  degen- 
eracy of  maxillary  development  in  the 
criminal  class,  with  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  criminal  jaws.  Chicago  M. 
Rec,  1891,  i,  337-343. — Tarnovski 
[Aladam  P.  N. )  [.Anthropological  re- 
searches.] J.  Russk.  Obsh.  ochraii. 
narod.  zdravija,  .St.  Petersb. ,  1891,  i, 
no.  5, 1-67.  [Tables  on  con- 
formation of  female  thieves.  Anthro- 
pological researches.]  No.  6,  74  Z^, 
I  pi. — Thomas  (C.)  The  story  of  a 
mound  ;  or,  the  .Shawnees  in  Pre-Co- 
lumbian times.  Am.  Anthrop.,  Wash., 
i89i,iv,  109;  237. — Toldt(C.)  Die 
Korpergrosse  der  Tiroler  und  Vorarl- 
berger.  Mitth.  d.  anthrop.  Gesellsch. 
in  Wien,  1S91,  n.  F..  xi,  69-78,  i  map. 
— Topinard  (P.)  Documents  sur  I'in- 
dice  nasal  du  vivant.  Anthropologie, 
Par.,  1S91,  ii,  273-282. — Turner  (Sir 
W.)  The  rel.alions  of  the  dentary  ar- 
cades in  the  crania  of  Australian  abo- 
rigines. J.  An.at.  &  Physiol.,  Lond., 
i8go-l, XXV, 461-472.  — —  Double 
right  parietal  bone  in  an  .Australian 
skull.  It'id.,i,T},. — Variot(G.)  Suite 
de  la  discussion  sur  le  faible  accroisse- 
mentdelapopukation  en  France;  I'hos- 
pitalization  des  enfants  i  Paris  comme 
element  de  depopulation.  Bull.  Soc. 
d'anthrop.  de  Par.,  1891,  4.  s.,  ii,  I II- 
120. — -Vauville  (O.)  Instruments 
chelliensdu  depSt  quaternaire  de  Mont- 
Notre-Dame    (Aisne).     Ibid.,    79-84. 

Ateliers  prehistoriques  detaille 

de  silex  de  I'enceinte  de  Liercourt  et 
d'Erondelle  (Somme).  Ibid.,  173-183. 
— Verrier.  Des  fossiles  du  calcaire 
miocdne  de  Gannat.  Ibid.,  1890,  4. 
s.,  i,  70S-715. — Vielle  (E.)  Pointes 
de  filches  typiques  de  F4re-en-Tarde- 
nois  (Aisne).  Ibid.,  959-964. — Vir- 
chow  (R.)  Schadel  und  Skelettheile 
aus  Hiigelgraberii  der  Hallstatt-und 
T4ne-Zeit  in  der  Oberpfalz.  Ztschr.  f. 
Ethnol.,  Berl.,  1S91,  xxiii,  3S9-365. — 
Vossion  (L.)  Nat-worship  among 
the  Burmese.  J.  .'\ni.  Folk-Lore,  Host. 
&  N.  Y.,  1S91,  iv,  107-1 14. — Wallace 
(A.  R.)  Etude  sur  les  apparitions. 
Ann.  d.  sc.  psych.,  Par.,  1891,  1,  129- 
147. — 'West  (G.  M.)     Growth  of  the 
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face.  Science,  N.  Y.,  l8gl,  xviii,  lo. 
— "White  (A.  D.)  New  chapters  in 
the  warfare  of  science,  xii.  Miracles 
and  medicine.     Pop.  Sc.   Month.,  N. 

Y.,  iS9l,xxxix,  I ;   145.    New 

chapter  in  the  warfare  of  science,  xiii. 
From  fetich  to  hygiene.  Ibid.,  433; 
600.— Wilson  (T.)  The  amulet  col- 
lection of  Professor  Belucci.  J.  Am. 
Folk-Lore,  Host.  &  N.  Y.,  1 89 1,  iv. 
144-146. — Wright  (G.  F.)  Man  and 
the  glacial  period.  Pop.  Sc.  Month., 
N.  Y.,  iSgi.xxxix,  314-319. — Wurz- 
bnrger(E.)  Tableau  synoptique  du 
contenu    des   publications    statistiques 


concernant  la  criminality.  Bull,  de  P 
Inst,  internat.  de  statist.,  18S9,  Rome, 
1890,  iv,  166-171  [lyi'-iyr],  172 
[i72»-i72<^]  173-176(41  p.).— Zampa 
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I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lind,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  infor- 
mation that  there  are  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  bone-heaps,  corre- 
sponding in  structure  somewhat  to  the  shell-heaps  of  the  east.  The 
mass  was  evidently  accumulated  as  refuse  around  teepees  or  earth- 
lodges.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  statement  is  the  immense 
amount  of  the  debris  referred  to  and  the  great  variety  of  animals 
whose  bones  are  mixed  together.  I  have  not  seen  reference  anywhere 
to  these  bone-heaps,  quite  significant  now  that  the  buffalo  have 
disappeared,  and  reminding  one  of  the  horse-cemetery  of  Solutre. 

O.  T.  Mason. 
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The  Growth  of  a  Myth. — One  of  the  most  persistent  of  the 
early  myths  in  regard  to  the  American  Indians  was  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tribe  of  Welsh  Indians,  the  descendants  of  a  colony 
founded  by  Prince  Madoc  about  the  year  11 70.  The  story  is  told 
with  a  number  of  romantic  details  by  different  writers  of  the  last 
century,  some  of  whom  put  the  number  of  the  tribe  as  high  as  thirty 
thousand,  all  speaking  Welsh,  with  Welsh  Bibles — althougli  printing 
was  not  invented  until  several  centuries  after  the  supposed  date  of 
Madoc's  voyage — beads,  and  crucifixes.  The  different  versions  bear 
the  earmarks  of  a  common  original  source,  which  is  probably  a  work 
called  the  Turkish  Spy,  published  some  time  prior  to  1738,  when  it 
was  quoted  by  Malcolme  in  an  essay  on  the  Keltic  languages.  The 
mythic  tribe  was  first  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Tuscaroras,  of  whom  it  was  asserted  that  "their 
language  is  the  same  as  is  spoken  by  the  British  or  Welsh  ;  "  that 
they  were  descended  from  the  colony  of  Madoc,  and  that  ' '  they 
show  his  tomb  to  this  day"  {a.7ite  1738).  As  the  country  began 
to  be  settled  the  mythic  tribe  receded,  and  about  1776  we  find  them 
on  the  Missouri,  somewhere  above  St.  Louis,  still  speaking  Welsh. 
They  were  apparently  of  the  Tory  stripe,  for  a  few  years  later,  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  that  they  had  removed  seven  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Red  river.  By  this  time  their  printed  Bibles  had 
changed  to  parchment  rolls,  written  with  blue  ink.  From  the  loca- 
tion it  is  probable  that  these  were  the  same  Indians  whom  Custer 
heard  conversing  in  Irish.  Later  on  they  are  the  Mokis,  and  lastly 
the  Modocs,  taking  their  name  from  the  princely  founder  of  the 
tribe.  Having  now  crossed  the  continent,  their  mission  appears  to 
be  ended,  and  as  we  hear  no  more  of  them  we  may  surmise  that  the 
miners  finally  drove  them  into  the  Pacific. 

The  foregoing  myths  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  following 
versions,  which  will  serve  admirably  to  illustrate  how  such  myths 
grow.  The  earlier  account  is  simple  and  entirely  possible ;  the 
other,  about  thirty  years  later,  is  amplified  and  utterly  impossible, 
and  yet  is  evidently  derived  from  the  first.  In  the  Turkish  Spy, 
probably  about  1730,  it  is  stated  that   "a  certain  Inhabitant  of 
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Virginia,  *  *  *  straggling  not  long  ago  into  the  Wilderness, 
by  Chance  fell  amongst  a  People,  who,  according  to  some  Law  or 
Custom  of  theirs,  condemned  him  to  Death  ;  when  lie,  in  the  Hear- 
ing of  them,  made  his  Prayer  to  God  in  the  British  (/.  e.,  Welsh) 
Tongue,  upon  which  he  was  released." 

This  may  be  all  true  enough,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beatty,  preaching 
to  the  rough  frontiersmen  of  that  day,  saw  here  a  chance  to  point  a 
moral  as  well  as  to  adorn  a  tale,  and  gives  the  story  thus  in  176S : 
"  I  have  been  informed  that  many  years  ago  a  clergyman  went  from 
Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  time  there  went  from 
thence  to  South  Carolina;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason  he 
resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land 
accompanied  with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  through  the 
back  parts  of  the  country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  Indian  warriors  going  to  attack  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Virginia.  Upon  examining  the  clergyman,  and  finding  he 
was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him  and  his  companions 
as  belonging  to  that  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners,  and  told 
them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh 
language.  One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear 
him  pray  in  their  own  language.  Upon  this  they  spoke  to  him,  and 
finding  he  could  understand  them,  got  the  sentence  of  death 
reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They  took  him  with  them  into 
their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native  language  was 
Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own,  which 
he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which 
he  found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on 
his  reading  and  e.Kplaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much 
heightened." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  has  recently  sprung  up  in  the  same 
region  of  North  Carolina  a  similar  myth,  by  which  some  five  thou- 
sand mongrels,  calling  themselves  Croatan  Indians,  seek  to  prove 
their  descent  from  the  lost  colony  of  Roanoke.     The  one  myth  may 

have  suggested  the  other. 

James  Mooney. 
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